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204 ey Notes Editorial and Critical 


The New York Tribune of April 
23, 1912, has this to say editoriatly 
anent a recent movement inaugurated 
by some of the students of Cornell 
University, freshmen and sophomores 
playing an important part: 

“It is a modest programme, the one 
announced by a newly formed club at 
Cornell—‘to study, investigate and 
criticize the existing religions and 
creeds with a view 
to reconstructing the 
religious thought and 
setting it upon a 
basis of fact and truth instead of mer- 
“itless faith and traditional superstition, 
and to consider and discuss with a 
view to the theological enlightenment 
of the world such phases of ethics and 
morals as may assist in the discovery 
of truth and throw light upon the 
main subject of religion.’ The vera- 
cious scribe who duly chronicles the 
launching of this new world-force re- 
lates that many of the members of the 
organization are ‘freshmen and sopho- 
mores’. Out of the mouths of babes 
and suckling—!’”’ 

Even the glory of President Elliot’s 
attempt at a New Religion pales be- 
fore this latest enterprise. 


An Ingersoll 
College Club 


OR OK KR sk 


Sir Alfred Dale asks the opposers 
of the Bible to “explain in any rea- 
sonable way how 
men, not only ob- 
scure but unknown, 
should have had 
the genius—the literary, intellectual 
and moral genius—to weave broken 


“Genius” and 
the Bible 


work ‘that stands imperishable and 
immortal, steadfast amid the ruinous 
sea of change”. 

How different the estimate of the 
Bible is that of some of the greatest 
men of the ages from that of such 
an ignorant and conceited crew. 

Even Huxley, agnostic, said before 
all the world: 

“Tf I were compelled to choose for 
my children between a school in which 
religious instruction is given and one 
without it I should prefer the former, 
even although the child had to take a 
good deal of theology with it”. 


a ae x * ss m a * 


The Western Recorder quotes W. 
Robertson Nicoll, Editor of the Brit- 
ish Weekly Christian, on the mental 
degeneracy of the men cf the present 

day, and the only 


Mental rational remedy for 
Degeneracy such a_ state of 
things. He = says, 


and says only with too much truth: 

“So little is read that the man who reads 
moderately becomes a marked person”. 

The Recorder adds, with what we 
know to be like truthfulness: “It is 
said that men in the cities have quit 
reading anything but headlines in the 
daily papers”’. 

It quotes Dr. Nicoll still further, as 
telling “a truth very unpleasant to this 
generation’, when he utters his warn- 
ing in the following words that state 
a universal and eternal principle, true 
for all rational worlds: 


“Your mind will shrink and dwindle if 
you do not face every day some hard, defi- 


memories and fading legends into Anite, intellectual labor”. 
“6 Ss Ge Bis 


(Vol. xv.—1) 
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«© A Remarkable 


Prediction ’’---Is 


[May-June 


It “Calling a Spade a 


Spade ’’? 


In “Watchword and Truth”, April 
1912, the Editor, Dr. Robert Camer- 
on, gives a most remarkable illustra- 
tion of the nemesis that has followed 
the perverseness of the destructive 
critics, set forth in a prediction speed- 
ily fulfilled. We reproduce it as not 
only striking, but of permanent inter- 
est.. 

In 1905, Dr. Emil Reich, after 
pointing out many of the falsehoods 
and absurdities of the higher critics 
and pitilessly exposing their “ignor- 
ance of, and callousness to, reality, 
made the following noteworthy pre- 
diction in his “Failure of the higher 
criticism of the Bible”: 

“We are punished by the very things 
by which we sinned. The ‘Higher Critics” 
pride themselves on being honest pecple, 
who at tbe risk of being persecuted, poor 
souls! will call a spade a spade. Now this 
is precisely the instrument that will exter- 
minate them. They call, they say, a spade, 
a spade. Have they not yet learned to 
dread what the spade will call them? The 
spade, now so busy in Palestine, will un- 
doubtedly, and in the near future, unearth 
a copy of Genesis in cuneiform script, dat- 
ing from the thirteenth or twelfth century 
B. C. By the one find, all the theories of 
the ‘Higher Critics’ propounded in thou- 
‘sands of elaborate works, will vanish from 


literary existence. * * * Is it now suf- 
* * + ” 


« Intellectual 


ficiently clear what name the honest spade 
will give to the ‘Higher Critics’ who so 
bravely pose as ‘honest brokers’ of truth, 
as men who call a spade a spade?” 

It is but a week of years since this 
prediction was published, and already 
the tireless spade, which had pre- 
viously unearthed almost innumerable 
evidences of the fundamental falsity 
of what modern infidelity has assum- 
ed, has brought to light the Elephan- 
tine papyri, which as stated in our 
last issue, shows that in the fifth cen- 
tury B. C., and before the date to 
which “higher critics’ have assigned 
the publication of the book of Deut- 
eronomy, the Jews in Egypt were 
regularly offering sacrifices to Jehov- 
vah. 

Wait but a little longer. The spade 
is still at work, and at the present 
rate of discovery we may all live to 
hear that it has brought to light an 
ancient copy of some portion of God’s 
Word, just as predicted by Dr. Reich. 
These men think they have had to 
“call a spade a spade”, but God is 
still making “foolish the wisdom of 
the world” and the spade is rapidly 
destroying their works, branding 
them as presumptuous, ignorant and 


foolish men. 
x * * * 


Perdition ”’ as [llustrated by American Uni- 


versities 


MONTREAL DAtLy WITNESS 


Not long ago we had occasion to 
essay an answer to the question, 
“What is the Matter with the Schools 
Intellectually?”” It was shown that 
while the typical great American Uni- 


versities were confessedly meffcient 
educationally a decade ago, at least 
two of them had, in the ten years by 
the testimony of their respective 
Presidents, become dead failures. 


1912] 


And now Professor George McCrea- 
dy Price, of the Department of Phy- 
sics and Geology, in the College of 
Medical Evangelists, at Loma Landa, 
Calif., sends us the following editor- 
jal along a similar line from the col- 
umns of what is in our judgment 
probably the most ably edited daily 
paper on the American continent, 
“The Montreal Daily Witness”. We 
give it for the edification of our read- 
ers, as follows: 

We quote the following editorial 
remarks from the ‘Saturday Evening 
Post’, a Philadelphia paper, which 
claims to have a circulation of a mil- 
lion and three-quarters. It appears 
in a page that has Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s picture in the heading as found- 
er of the paper, and is worthy of con- 
sideration as a sign of the drift of the 
time: ‘We are much pleased to hear 
‘that out of a Harvard class in com- 
‘parative literature, containing about 
‘a hundred students, not one could 
‘tell when Aristotle lived, though half 
‘a dozen guessed that the period was 
‘subsequent to 1840! Knowing when 
“Aristotle lived— or anything else about 
‘him—is one of the least profitable 
‘uses to which lay human brains can 
‘be put. It is a fine testimonial to the 
‘undergraduate’s intelligence that his 
‘real studies in comparative literature 
‘are confined to the batting averages 
‘of the two major leagues just about 
‘in proportion as the faculty tries to 
‘palm off Aristotle on him! 

‘Learned persons are continually 
‘asking why people don’t read more 
‘books of permanent value. The an- 
‘swer is obvious. Being minded to 
‘read improving books, people turn 
‘to some learned person’s list of the 
‘twenty or forty “best”. The list is 
‘sure to contain some of the dullest 
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‘and least profitable works that are 
‘accessible to a modern lay reader. 
‘People conclude that, if those are the 
‘best, they will get along without any. 
‘Por example, there is much more 
‘meat for the ordinary reader in any 
‘single extant Greek tragedy than in 
‘all classical speculative writings com- 
‘bined; but fifty representative lists 
‘of the “best” will mention philosophy 
‘twice to every mention of tragedy. 
‘As we recollect it, Aristotle is rare- 
‘ly found among the “‘best”—probably 
‘because, even to the learned who 
‘compose the lists, he is only a prodi- 
‘gious name. The first thing under- 
‘graduate students in comparative Jit- 
‘erature should be taught is to avoid 
‘reading most of the classics, in or- 
‘der to retain a proper admiration for 
‘them’. 

Not as a joke, but seriously, this 
man, writing for millions of the youth 
of the United States, and unfortu- 
nately for many in Canada, deems the 
study of the professional baseball lea- 
gue of more importance than the 
reading of the classics, and commends 
college students who slight a know- 
ledge of the great men of the past to 
form an opinion on who is the best 
batter of the present. The writings 
of Aristotle, of whom the writer of 
the article seems to have no more 
knowledge than the name, were for 
centuries considered of almost equal 
weight with the Scripture. He was 
the one man of whose writings a 
knowledge was necessary to an edu- 
cation. In the history of the world’s 
mode of thought and principle of life 
his writings fill a large section. That 
students should be taught to avoid 
reading most of the classics and fol- 
low sport is to teach the youth of the 
day that they are doing well in giv- 
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ing themselves to the veriest trifle of 
the moment. To teach them, as Aris- 
totle teaches in the very first chapter 
of his ethics, that happiness is the 
chief aim of man, and there to shut 
the book and shut out the beautiful 
superstructure he built upon it, show- 
ing how it could be attained only by 
training the soul to love to walk in 
ways of perfect fame. 

It is this very lack of knowledge of 
the classics of the serious thought 
they stimulate, and of a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the history of the 
past that is the greatest danger over- 
hanging the United States to-day. No 
people who had known the history of 
the depreciation of currency as a 
mode of repudiation of debt, of which 
Aristotle tells us the beginning in his 
history of Athens, and which continu- 


ed its course in Europe till the Eng- 
«& x * 5 8 
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lish, Scotch, French and Italian 
pounds are but small ‘fractions off 
of their former weight, would have 
been so egregiously led astray by Mr. 
Bryan’s doctrine of free silver. The 
tragedy of the death of Plato, as re- 
lated by Aristotle, has surely at the 
moment a lesson for those who are 
advocating mob justice. The doctrine 
laid down in the passage from the 
‘Saturday Evening Post’ is one that 
has a great deal of prevalence. It is 
the idea that a native of the United 
States is self-sufficient in everything, 
able for any problem or any task, 
needing no knowledge of the past nor 
any regular training. The Goths and 
Vandals merely broke the statues; 
this editor would dethrone the spirit of 
the world’s heroes, who, despite him 
and sport, will still march on. 


« «+ & & 


The Question of Graded Lessons in the Sunday Schools 


I. The Urgency and the Dangers Involved 


The discussion of the introduction 
of a System of Graded Lessons into 
the Sunday and Bible Schools in the 
churches, instead of the International 
Lessons in which the Scriptures were 
selected for homiletical rather than 
instructional or scholastic purposes, 
began to be urgent in the early nine- 
ties of the nineteenth century, when 
the Blakeslee Lesson System became 
insistent in claiming its right to re- 
place the International Lessons in the 
churches. The necessity for some 
more systematic study and instruction 
that should be adapted to the varying 
needs of the pupils of different ages 
and capacities, had already become 
patent to intelligent teachers. In- 
deed, the writer of this note 


had been so impressed, as a 
practical educator, with the greatness 
of this need that he was moved ten 
years before Dr. Blakeslee’s work to 
outline such a system, constructed on 
wholly different pedagogical princi- 
ples, in The Homiletic Review to 
which he was then a contributor. 
That discussion advanced to the 
point of extreme urgency when, un- 
der increasing popular clamor and 
pressure, the International Lesson 
Committee determined in _ recent 
years to undertake the production of 
such a Graded System for universal 
use in the churches. Out of that 
movement have come the various at- 
tempts to secure the “authoritative” 
production of such a system with the 


1912] 
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aid of unauthoritative and outside 
Committees. The attempts to push 
those new methods upon the pastors 
and churches have naturally resulted 
in the present stage, in which what may 
be called red hot discussion fills so 
many columns of the denominational 
religious weeklies. 

It is not the purpose here to enter 
into any detailed account of what the 
writers have to say, pro and con, in 
pressing the different schemes; but 
some of the arguments against them 
are as follows: 

They put the Scriptures out of the 
place they have always held as the 
foundation of instruction in the Bible 
School. 

Some of them substitute the natur- 
alistic and rationalistic speculation of 
the New Theology for the authorita- 
tive teaching of God’s revelation of 
redemption. 

Others deliberately place modern 
historical characters on a level with 
the Biblical characters—Abraham, 
Moses, Isaiah, Daniel, Jesus, John, 
Paul, etc—and insist that themselves, 
their lives and their productions are 
just as much inspired as—or more 
inspired than—those of the ancient 
Biblical worthies. 

All of them—by selecting different 
subjects and Scriptures for the differ- 
ent grades—lose out the immense 
practical religious influence, brought 
in and extended by the International 
Lessons, that results from the univer- 
sal study, at the same time—on Sun- 
day and through the week, by pastors, 
teachers and pupils, and by parents 
and children in the homes—of the 
same vital Scripture teachings con- 
cerning God’s way of Salvation. 

The teachings of most of them, 


when not weaker than water, are 
saturated with deadly poison which 
is sure spiritual death to any and 
every one who accepts them. Any 
one who desires to learn for himself 
the facts on this point is invited to 
examine the Blakeslee Lessons (is- 
sued and pushed by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons); The Westminster Grad- 
ed Lessons (of the syndicate of Pres- 
byterian and other Churches, criticis- 
ed in the present issue by Prof. Cas- 
per Wistar Hodge, of Princeton) ; 
The Methodist Graded System (pro- 
duced mainly by Professor Kent, of 
Yale, and urged upon the Methodist 
Churches at home and abroad with 
all the authority and machinery of 
the Methodist Book Concern) ; etc. 

It may be said, in a concluding 
word, that, in the judgment of the 
writer, the main and fatal objection to 
all these schemes, and the innumer- 
able others, is, not that they are 
graded, but that they are not im any 
true sense graded; and that the 
methods employed in the name of 
pedagogy are so unpedagogical, and 
so unnatural, superficial and divisive 
as to defeat all the legitimate objects 
aimed at by the Church through the 
Sabbath School, including instruction 
and salvation. ' 

It is the purpose of The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher—as set forth on an- 
other page—to take up, at the open- 
ing of the Autumn and carry through 
with the aid of some of the ablest men 
in the country, a genuine Scheme of 
Graded Lessons, based on correct 
pedagogical principles, and retaining 
all the advantages of the International 
System accruing from their strict ad- 
herence to the Scriptures and their 
Uniform Lessons. 
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II. Present Results, in Parable of the Lost Sheep in the West- 
minster Graded Lessons* 


PROFESSOR CASPAR WIsTAR Hopnce, D.D., PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Parable of the Lost Sheep has 
always been one of the most precious 
of our Lord’s parables to the entire 
Christian world. Teaching, as it does 
some of the most fundamental truths 
of the gospel of God’s love and grace 
to sinners, by means of a beautiful 
and easily understood figure, it has 
always held a unique place amongst 
the words of grace and truth which 
fell from the Saviour’s lips. Apart 
from some questions as to the inter- 
pretation of details, the central 
thought of the parable is the seeking 
love of God and Jesus for lost 
(Luke) and wandering (Matthew) 
sinners, and the great value of each 
one of Jesus’ followers to God. 

In Luke xv. 1-7, the parable is 
spoken by Jesus as a reply to the 
Pharisees and Scribes, who were 
murmuring because He received the 
Publicans and sinners who were 
thronging to Him, and even ate with 
them. Jesus rebukes them by show- 
ing that their attitude toward sinners 
is the precise opposite of that of God 
and of Himself, whose seeking love 
for the lost is most vividly and beat- 
tifully portrayed in the parable of the 
Lost Sheep. 

In the context in Matt. xviii. 12- 
14, the same great truth of God’s 
seeking love is taught with a different 
purpose and application. The para- 
ble is here introduced by Jesus, to 
caution Flis disciples against despis- 
ing one of His own ‘‘little ones”. He 
shows the great value of each one of 
them to His Father. The parable 


°* From “Presbyterian” (Philadelphia), 
March 27, 1912. 


thus teaches the great love and tender 
protecting care of God for each one 
of Jesus’ followers. If only one be- 
liever in Jesus goes astray, his re- 
covery is the one great concern of 
God and Jesus, because it is the Fa- 
ther’s will that not one of Jesus’ dis- 
ciples should perish. The love of 
God for each individual disciple of 
Jesus is thus emphasized, and believ- 
ers in Jesus are called “little ones”, 
to show that they belong to Christ, as 
His peculiar possession, given Him 
by the Father, and that they are the 
peculiar objects of His tender love 
and protecting care. 

In each case, the Parable is intend- 
ed to teach the love of God, which 
goes out to the lost or straying sinner, 
the love and tender care for sinners 
of Jesus, the great Shepherd of the 
sheep, and the great value to God and 
Jesus of each of the wandering ones. 

Furthermore. we can see here the 
complete Messianic consciousness of 
Jesus. In the Old Testament, Je- 
hovah is the Shepherd of Israel (Isa. 
xl. 11; Jer. xxxi. 10; PS Rare 
Jesus, by implying in this parable, and 
by teaching explicitly in John x. 1-18, 
that He is the Shepherd of God’s 
people, shows unmistakably a sense of 
divine dignity and the same Messianic 
consciousness He expressed when He 
said that to seek and save the lost was 
the very purpose for which the Son 
of Man came (Luke xiv. 10). The 
seeking love of God for the lost; the 
tender care of Jesus for His lost or 
straying sheep; the joy in heaven over 
one repenting sinner—these are the 
great and precious truths here so 
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beautifully portrayed. 

When, now, we turn to the treat- 
ment of this parable in the Westmin- 
ster Graded Lessons, First Year, 
Story No. 17, we find that the lesson 
help recites the story of the lost 
sheep with some added imaginary de- 
tails, which neither add to the beau- 
ty of the words, as they fell from the 
Saviour’s lips, nor render them any 
more intelligible to the child, and then 
expresses the lesson to be drawn from 
this story in the words, “Be ye kind”, 
adding that “The mother’s part” is 
“to encourage her children to care 
for animal pets!” 

It gives one a distinct shock to 
turn from the great and precious 
truths taught by the parable, to the 
idea of kindness to animals. Dut to 
be asked to use this parable of the 
Saviour as a proof-text, on the basis 
of which to urge children to be kind 
to anirmals, would be wholly ridicu- 
lous, did it not verge on the blasphe- 
mous. Such wresting of the clear 
meaning of Scripture is absolutely 
inexcusable; such methods of exege- 
sis are worse than ridiculous. Shall 
we say that the Parable of the Lost 
Coin should teach us to be careful 
with money, and that the Parable of 
the Pearl of Great Price should teach 
us to value precious stones? 

But—we shall be told by the advo- 
cates of these lesson helps—this les- 
son is for very young children in the 
beginners’ grade. Just here, how- 
ever, is the fundamental fallacy of 
all this pseudo-scientific pedagogy, 
viz., that the truths of the gospel cannot 
be taught to little children. This is 
absolutely false. Cannot a__ little 
child be taught to love the Lord Jesus 
and trust Him as his Saviour? And 
is not this very parable well calculated 
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to serve this purpose? With his 
vivid imagination and his love for 
stories such as this, the heart of the 
child will go out to Jesus, if only we 
let the child know that Jesus is the 
good Shepherd, who lays down His 
life for His sheep. Surely the little 
child needs the Saviour! How dare 
we, then, when going over the Para- 
ble of the Lost Sheep with him, with- 
hold the bread of life, in order to 
teach kindness to animals ‘If in Jes- 
sons of other grades, any gospel truth 
happens to be alluded to, that is no 
excuse for its absence in this great 
lesson. If, in other lessons of this 
primary grade, something is said of 
Jesus and His love, that is no excuse 
for the desecration of the Parable of 
the Lost Sheep. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
Graded Lessons appear to be a delib- 
erate attempt to substitute moral 
truths and some of the truths of na- 
tural religion for Christianity, and 
then to seek in the Bible for illustra- 
tions of these truths. In point of fact 
the underlying ideas which give the 
tone to the Graded Lessons, are 
fundamentally opposed to those of the 
religion of the Bible, being formed 
and determined by the idea that all 
that the child needs is instruction, 
not salvation. In this way, the whole 
Bible is distorted. In the lesson on 
Abraham, for example, in the Inter- 
mediate Series, the life of Abraham 
is said to teach “the redemptive pow- 
er of ideals”, whereas, on the con- 
trary, in the Bible, Abraham’s life is 
clearly intended to teach the redemp- 
tive power of God and our absolute 
dependence upon Him. This is wrest- 
ing the Scriptures. 

In the lesson on “Jesus’ Self Sac- 
rifice”, the only truth drawn from the 
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Saviour’s death is that “the cross is 
the symbol of self-sacrifice’ (page 
20). “All his diciples must follow 
him’. There is a sense in which no 
one can follow him. There is no 
reason for omitting all reference to 
the vicarious atonement, since Jesus, 
in his own interpretation of his death, 
declares that he gave “his life a ran- 
som for many”. 

It is high time that the Presbyter- 
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ian Church arouse itself and demand 
that the Board of Publication see to 
it that lesson helps are provided for 
the teachers and scholars in our Sab- 
bath-schools, which are evangelical 
in tone, which are prepared by men 
who have real expository insight, and 
which will “open the Scriptures” to 
the children, instead of wresting and 
distorting the Bible. 


x * * * 


Great Books for Scholars and 


Students 


it is doubtful if any offers of great 
and world-accredited books of refer- 
ence, at all comparable in value and 
importance with those here referred 
to, have ever before been made,— 
bringing these works as they do with- 


in the reach of persons of even mod- 
erate means. The titles and the of- 
fers are here given for the benefit of 
the readers of The Bible Student and 
Teacher. 


I. The Hexaglot Bible, in Six Volumes 


“The Hexaglot Bible; comprising 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments in the Original Ton- 
gues; ‘logether with the Septuagint, 
the Syriac (of the New Testament), 
the Vulgate, the Authorized English, 
and German, and the most approved 
French Versions; Arranged in Paral- 
lel Columns. (The Masoretie Notes 
are appended to each Volume of the 
Old Testament). Edited by the Rev. 
Edward Riches DeLevante, A.M., Ph. 
D., Assisted by Competent Biblical 
Scholars. In Six Volumes (pages Io 
by 12 inches). New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1906”. 


This great work, altogether admir- 
able in its execution, originally dedi- 


cated by permission to Queen Vic- 
toria, has been considered a marvel of 
cheapness when offered at $40.00 for 
the set. Funk & Wagnalls Company 
now make a special offer of it at $20.- 
00 on the installment plan, or for 
$18.00 in cash. There are many 
scholars who will think the “Prolego- 
menon” of 150 pages, which contains 
in condensed and compact form what 
could otherwise be obtained only 
through long and painful investiga- 
tion of numberless and inaccessible 
volumes—worth the reduced price at 
which the Volumes are now offered. 

It should be added that the offer is 
limited in time and in the number of 
sets available. 
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“New Edition of the Babylonian 
Talmud; in Ten Volumes, Original 
Text Edited, Corrected, Formulated, 
and Translated into English, by Mic- 
hael L. Rodkinson. First Edition Re- 
vised and Corrected by Rev. Dr. 
Isaac M. Wise, President Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. Bos- 
ton, New Talmud Publishing Com- 
pany, 100 Boylston Street” ; offered by 
Williams’ Bookstore, 349 Washington 
St., Boston. 


The writer recalls with pleasure the 
day when it was his’ privilege to at- 
tempt to introduce Dr. Rodkinson’s 
translation of the Babylonian Talmud 
to some of the American Publishers. 
It took Dr. Rodkinson a quarter of a 
century, more or less, to get his trans- 
lation before the English-speaking 
public. The First Volume, “Tract 
Sabbath”, issued in 1901, was dedi- 
cated to Professor Seligman of Col- 
umbia University; the Tenth, prefac- 
ed in 1903, was dedicated to the Jew- 
ish Philanthropist, Adolph Lewisohn, 
Esq., and contains a detailed account 
of the Origin and History of the Tal- 
mud. 

The Talmud is the body of Jewish 
civil and canonical law not comprised 
in the Pentateuch, and commonly in- 


III. Theodore Zahn’s 


Three 


“Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, by Theodore Zahn, Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis, Erlangen 
University. Translated from the 
Third German Edition, under the Di- 
rection and Supervision of Melane- 
thon Williams Jacobus, Hosmer Pro- 
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Introduction 


It 


Translation of the Babylonian Talmud, in Ten Volumes 


cludes the Mishna, a collection of tra- 
ditions and decisions made by Rabbi 
Juda (born 150 A.D.) in which he 
summed up all previous rabbinical la- 
bors,—and shaped the subsequent the- 
ology and philosophy of Judaism; and 
the Gemara, an exposition of the 
Mishna. 

The Talmud exists in two great 
collections the Jerusalem Talmud 
embodying the discussions on the Mis- 
hna of the Palestinian doctors (from 
the 2nd to the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury), and the Babylonian, embodying 
those of the Jewish doctors in Baby- 
lonia, from about 190 to the 7th cen- 
tury. 

By his translation of the Babylon- 
ian Talmud, Dr. Rodkinson opens up 
the teachings of the Judaism of that 
age, and furnishes the key to the un- 
standing to the New Testament criti- 
cisms, especially those of Jesus, of the 
Jewish perversions of the Mosaic 
Law in the “traditions” of the Elders, 
—of which every scholar should avail 
himself. 

The regular price of the set is 
$55.00; but the publishers are offer- 
ing it (in limited numbers) at half 
price, or $27.50. This is certainly a 
rare opportunity. 


to the New Testament, in 


Volumes 


fessor of New Testament Criticism 
and Exegesis and Dean of the Faculty 
of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1909. 
This is the great Conservative Ger- 
man work on New Testament Intro- 
duction, which every scholar should 
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place in his library. The original 
price of the translation—say $20.00 
or more—was to the average minister 
absolutely prohibitive. Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons have imported an edition 
which they offer at $12.00, on the in- 


IV. Young’s Analytical 


There is not space to give the title 
of this New and Revised Edition, by 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, of this 
Greatest Work of its kind, with its 
niany new features, including its “In- 
dex-Lexicon to the Old Testament”, 
and its “Sketch of Recent Explora- 
tions in Bible Lands, at the same old 
price of $5.00 with the usual discount. 

The book places at the service of 
the student who uses it intelligently, 


the command of all the lexical and 
* * * bl 
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stallment plan, which brings it easily 
within his reach. 

It is indead a great work, Profes- 
sor Zahn confessedly towering above 
even Harnack in both historical and 
Biblical grasp and learning. 


Bible 


Concordance of the 


exegetical machinery for reaching a 
comprehensive and correct under- 
standing of the Bible in the original 
Hebrew and Greek. 


It is hard to think of any better ser- 
vice that a parishioner of wealth can 
render to his minister, than by using 
about $50.00 in placing these great 
works in his library. He would he 
speedily repaid by the improved 


preaching. 
* x * * 


Origin and Meaning of “ Jehovah” the Key to the Scriptures 


I. ‘“ Did the Patriarchs Know the Name “ Jehovah?” 


In “The Bible Student and Teach- 
er) for) October, 19007,. p, 251, . Dr. 
Willis J. Beecher’s answer, in “The 
Sunday School Times”, to the ques- 
tion, “Did the Patriarchs know the 
name “Jehovah”? was _ reprinted. 
Professor Beecher in the article in 
“The Times” shows that the alleged 
contradiction between Exodus vi. 3 
and Genesis xiv. 22; xxi. 33, does not 
exist. He says: “It is surprising how 
often the difficulty vanishes when we 
have worked out the evident meaning 
of the text”. This so-called contra- 
diction is a good instance of the truth 
of the Professor’s statement. 

Professor Beecher’s article was 
quoted and commented upon. It was 
there said editorially: 

The assertion is often met with, 
that the name “Jehovah”, the name 


of the Covenant God, was of late 
origin, and the words of Moses are 
cited in proof of the affirmation, In- 
deed, the charge is triumphantly 
urged that the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures on this point are flatly contra- 
dictory. This latter point is clearly 
and satisfactorily met by Professor 
Willis J. Beecher in conjunction with 
the Editor of “The Sunday School 
Times’, in an editorial in the issue of 
that able journal for July 27, 1907. 
We quote it to show how readily and 
satisfactorily many of the stock ob- 
jections to the Scriptures—which are 
given a show of unanswerableness in 
the eyes of persons of limited ac- 
quirements—can be met and answer- 
ed by men of competent knowledge 
and ability. There is no contradic- 
tion here, but perfect harmony. 
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We suggest, as an interesting sub- 
ject of inquiry, the question, “When 
did God first reveal Himself to man 
as ‘Jehovah’”? We have only a hint 
or two to throw out. In the early 
chapters of Genesis the name is con- 
stantly used in connection with God’s 
work for man, especially His redemp- 
tive work. The settled worship of 
Jehovah seems to have been estab- 
lished in the days of Enos, the son of 
. Seth (Gen. iv. 26). But before that, 
Cain and Abel had directed their wor- 
ship to Jehovah, as. if it were a cus- 
tomary thing (Gen. iv. 3-15) ; and Je- 
hovah had dealt with Cain’s crime. 

As Jehovah is the Covenant God in 
redemption, is it not reasonable and 
natural to suppose that the knowledge 
of the name dates back to the Pro- 
tevangel, in which the foundation for 
the Covenant was laid? That Gospel 
Promise, veiled in the curse pro- 
nounced upon the serpent, was: “It 
[“He”] shall bruise thy head” 
(Gen. iii. 15). Was not the revela- 
tion of the name Jehovah—whether 
considered as derived from the future 
of the verb to be, and signifying, He 
that shall be, The Coming One (for 
deliverance) ; or as derived from the 
future of the causative form of the 
verb (as Gesenius, we think, ap- 
proves), and so meaning, He that will 
cause to come to pass (this bruising 


Ve 
of the 


An interesting article on this sub- 
ject, from the pen of that well known 
conservative clergyman, Rev. W. 5t. 
Clair Tisdall, D.D., will be found in 

_“The Churchman” (Anglican) from 
which we have so often had occasion to 
quote. To a remarkable degree this 
article deals in the misleading etymo- 


and deliverance)—needed in connec- 
tion with that Promise, at the time it 
was made, to sustain the souls of 
Adam and Eve, and to turn their eyes 
Godward and to the future? 

And is not the record, in Genesis 
iv. 1, of Eve’s first recorded act of 
faith in connection with that Promise, 
confirmatory of this view? We read 
that Eve “conceived, and bore Cain 
[i. e., gotten, or acquired], and said, 
I have gotten a man, Jehovah’—the 
only possible literal rendering of the 
Hebrew. Her faith was commend- 
able in that it turned eagerly, anxious 
for speedy relief, to Cain as the 
promised “seed”, “Jehovah”, He that 
should bring to pass the coming de- 
liverance; it was partially mistaken, 
however, as she had not the know-. 
ledge of the element of time that en- 
tered into God’s unfolding purpose of 
redemption. 

Later investigations have led to the 
conviction that this is a most impor- 
tant subject in its bearing upon the 
understanding of the work of Re- 
demption as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, and especially upon the portions 
of Scripture soon to be taken up in a 
series of genuinely Graded Sunday 
School Lessons. Rev. John Urquart’s 
discussion of the name, and that of a 
of a young American scholar, will be 
reserved for a later issue. 


Misleading Etymological Speculations Concerning the Origin 


Name 


logical “speculations” referred to in 
this sub-title. A somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with the history of such 
speculations, in connection with the 
great English Dictionaries, long ago 
emphasized, in the writer’s judgment, 
their utter worthlessness. 


Writing of “The Divine Name 
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Jah”, Dr. Tisdall justly says: 

What is the origin of the name “Jah” 
(or, rather, Yah), what is its meaning, and 
in what relation does it stand to “Jehovah” 
(more correctly Yahweh)? These ques- 
tions are of great interest not only to the 
Hebraist but also to all devout students of 
the Bible. We desire to consider them, 
with all reverence, in this article. 

Two of these supposititious Etymo- 
logies are suggested by Dr. Tisdall 
which can no more be accepted than 
the dreadful and pedantic “Yahweh”. 

The first is that of the latest He- 
brew Dictionary. 

“Tf we accept the etymology given inthe 
Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebrew Lexicon, we 
must conclude that Yah is a contracted 
form of Yahweh, and would thus mean what 
the latter does—i. e., ‘He who is’, the Ex- 
istent One, ho Oon? But there are some 
difficulties in the way of this solution, and 
both in England and in Germany quite a 
different etomology has been suggested”. 

It is clearly impossible to get Yah 
or Yahweh out of the Tetragrammaton 
the name of Jehovah as written with 
its four Hebrew letters, YVhvh.. . The 
kind of unintelligigent guess work by 
which this is done we have found to 
characterize the Dictionary of the 
Radical Critics just named, and to be 
used in the destructive work to which 
these critics devote their efforts. As 
an instance of this take the verb bara, 
to create. Here is their etymological 
manipulation: bara, create (from an 
Arabic root—) form, fashion by cut- 
ting shape out, pare a reed for writ- 
ing, a stick for an arrow; but also 
(from an Arabic root—)create. This 
may be a very ingenious way of get- 
ting rid of the Biblical idea of crea- 
tion, reducing it to the level of the 
activity of the small boy in whittling 
out a peg for his top with a jack- 
knife. All the show of Arabic wis- 
dom is purely supposititious and gra- 
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tuitous. Professor McPheeters show- 
ed years ago by a “perfect induction” 
—i.e., by enumerating all the in- 
stances of its use in the Old Testa- 
ment—that bara always means to 
create in the common acceptation of 
that word. 

The second is drawn from Profes- 
sor Hommel and Dr. Pinches, of 
which Dr. Tisdall says: 

“Another theory, strongly advocated by 
Dr. Homme! in Germany and by Dr. 
Pinches in this country, is that the word 
Vah has no connection whatever with Yah- 
weh, but is the Hebraized form of the name 
of the Accadian god Ea. Dr. Hommel pre- 
fers to transliterate this Accadian name as 
Ja, while Dr. Pinches would rather read 
Aa” 

These latter speculations are even 
more baseless than the former, hav- 
ing absolutely no basis of fact on 
which to rest. Many a reader will 
recall the pleasure and profit that 
came from Trench’s “Study of 
Words”, of half a century ago; but 
the wonderful insight of the Arch- 
deacon into “saunter”, “tawdry”, 
and all the rest had a solid basis in 
historical facts. 

There is nothing of this in these 
speculations with which we have been 
dealing. Indeed, nothing can be 
made more misleading than these 
handily made derivations from the 
Choctaw or the Arabic. But let Je- 
hovah he regarded as coming from 
the future of the hiphil or cau- 
sative form of the Hebrew verb to 
be, and then its meaning becomes 
at once clear and pertinent—as in 
Psalm xxxvi. 5—“He who will 
cause to become”, or “Who will 
bring to pass”. And its origin and 
meaning illumine the whole history 
of Redemption. 

In a later issue (as already sug- 
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gested), will be given, in part at 
jeast, the Rev. John Urquhart’s 
view of “The Jehovah Name’, in 
Vol. IV. of “The Bible, Its Structure 
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and Purpose”, p. 95; and that of a 
young American Student of this Di- 
vine Name. 
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Dr. Willis J. Beecher’s Latest Book: 


Criticism 


‘Reasonable Biblical 


” 


Pror. Wittram M. McPHeEETErs, D.D., LL.D., Cotumsta, S. C. 


Dr. Willis J. Beecher has recently 
published a new book. By so doing 
he has pleasantly reminded us of ob- 
ligations under which his pen has 
previously placed us. In 1905, he 
published his “The Prophets and the 
Promise’, a book of much originality, 
and evidently the fruit of years of 
patient and scholarly study of the Bi- 
ble. It is a piece of apologetics of 
the best and most valuable kind. One 
can not read it without having 
strengthened a rational conviction 
that the Bible is in very truth the 
Word of God: not the “word of God” 
in the weak and worthless sense to 
which that venerable phrase is too 
often reduced, but in a sense that im- 
plies a real, objective revelation. 
Farther, a reading of this book will 
give the intelligent, non-professional 
Bible student a new conception of the 
unity of the Bible: a unity all the 
more remarkable because, obviously, 
not the result of “art and man’s de- 
vice’. A book like Dr. Beecher’s 
“The Prophets and the Promise” 
makes the Bible “a new book”, not 
in the cheap sense of a book that tem- 
porarily appeals to our innate love of 
novelties, but in the sense of a book 
the intrinsic spiritual significance of 
which has been made to appear as it 
has not appeared before. 

Later, in 1907, Dr. Beecher pub- 
lished his “The Dated Events of the 


Old Testament”. This book belongs 
to that important class known as 
books of reference. Who of us does 
not need help and light in matters of 
Bible chronology? No one who con- 
sults Dr. Beecher’s book can fail to 
recognize the evidences of careful, 
well-informed scholarship that is 
presents on every page. The amount 
of patient toil represented by such a 
treatise can only be fully appreciated 
by those who have themselves wres- 
tled with even a very few of the large 
and complicated body of problems 
with which it deals. I can not too 
highly commend this volume to all who 
are really interested in Bible study. 
A correct chronology is often the best 
commentary upon a given passage. 
In many instances apart from a cor- 
rect chronology, we necessarily miss 
the most important practical teach- 
ing of a narrative. 

Of equal importance and value with 
the books above mentioned is the last 
volume from Dr. Beecher’s pen, en- 
titled, “Reasonable Biblical Criti- 
cism” It ought to be found especi- 
ally serviceable by all who have been 
troubled by the many critical ques- 
tions that of late years have intruded 
themselves upon the attention even 
of non-professional students of the 
Bible. Parts of this books, viz, 
“Chapters viii., ix., xii, xiii, xvii, 
xviii., have been rewritten from arti- 
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cles published in the Sunday School 
Times, and other periodicals”. The 
book is designed to be more than a 
mere corrective of false views, or a 
defense of what are known as ortho- 
dox views of the Bible”. Dr. Beechi- 
er’s aim has been so to set forth the 
orthodox views “that they shall ap- 
peal to the thinking of the present 
generation, and shall make the study 
of the Bible a live study” (p. v. xx.). 

The reader will get some idea of 
the general course of Dr. Beecher’s 
discussion from the following outline 
of the Table of Contents: 

Part I.—Point of View and Principles of 
Reasonable Criticism 

Chapter I. Agnostic and Crypto-agnos- 
tic Criticism 

Chapter II. The Greatest Present-Day 
Question: Are the Scriptures True? 

Chapter III. Inspiration: How 
Gave the Scriptures 

Chapter IV. How to Account for the 


Existing Situation 
Chapter V. Views That are Held Con- 
cerning the Bible 
Chapter VI. 
Criticism 


God 


Accepted Principles of 


Part IIl.—Reasonable Criticism as <Af- 
fecting particular Narratives 

Chapter VII. The First Narrative in 
Genesis 

Chapter VIII. The Flood Narrative 

Chapter IX. The Narrative Concerning 
Abraham 

Chapter X. The Case of Jacob 


Chapter XI. The Narrative Concerning 
Joseph 

Chapter XII. “Shepherds in the Wild- 
erness”’ 


Chapter XIII. The Narrative Concern- 
ing Samson Yi 


Part II].—Reasonable Criticism and 
Archeaological Discoveries 

Chapter XIV. Criticism and Chrono- 
logy 

Chapter XV. A line of Synchronous 
History 

Chapter XVI. 


chronisms 


A Few Additional Syn- 


Qhapter XVII. The Legislation of Ham- 
murabi and That of the Pentateuch 

Chapter XVIII. Aramaic Papyri from 
Egypt 


Part IV.—Reasonable Criticism and 
Certain Books of the Bible 

Chapter XIX. The Book of Deuter- 
onomy 

Chapter XX. The Book of Daniel 

Chapter XXI. The Book of Esther 

Chapter XXII. The Books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles 


The following brief statements will 
be found to be not only interpretative 
of certain terms used by Dr. Beech- 
er in the chapter headings quoted 


above, but also of his general view- 
point : 

“Agnostic or grypto-agnostic criticism 
are not of necessity precisely the same thing 
with what is currently called the newer 
criticism or the Modern View; but unfor- 
tunately the Modern View is saturated with 
agnostic elements” . : “The 
criterion of agnosticism or chyptoagnostic- 
ism in connection with the Scriptures is a 
denial of their truthfulness’. ...... . 
“The cryptoagnostic criticism is one of the 
grave phenomena in the thinking of the 
present generation. It is being pushed by 
a propaganda that is wonderfully effective. 
It is thoroughly real; its opponents regard 
it as a calamitous reality’ (pp. 5, 6). 
HEP ss) . “Probably the most harm- 
ful vice of the amateur cryptoagnosticism 
is its treating the issues at stake as if 
they were not very important, as if they 
were mere cases of hair-splitting. AIP 
well-informed persons know to the con- 
trary; the questions are vital, and the sit- 
uation serious (p. II). 

The tone of Dr. Beecher’s discus- 
sion throughout is calm, and_ his 
spirit is eminently conciliatory. This. 
makes such a statement as the fol- 
lowing only the more significant: 

“These distinctions are important. We 
who believe in the truthfulness of the 
Scriptures wish to claim as many allies as 
we can. Nevertheless we are compelled to- 


recognize the fact that we have antagon-- 
ists as well as allies” (p. 23). 
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At one point, it seems to me, Dr. 
Beecher’s very proper desire to ma‘n- 
tain a judicial and conciliatory atti- 
tude has led him too far. In my 
judgment, he underrates the import- 
ance of what is technically known as 
“literary form’. For instance, he 
says: 

“If we hold that Jesus taught by para- 
bles, we are precluded from denying that 
the prophets who wrote the books of Jonah 


and Daniel may supposedly have intended 
to teach by parables” (p. 19). 


This abstract way of stating the 
question is very likely to mislead. 
‘For one thing, it overlooks the fact 
that our Lord’s parables were always 
so presented as to reveal the fact that 
they were parables. Neither the orig- 
inal hearer nor the modern reader 
are left to mere inference touching the 
matter. Again, examination will 
show that in every instance our Lord’s 
parables are based upon historical 
facts and experiences. It is the con- 
sciousness that there is reality be- 
hind the parable that gives the para- 
ble whatever didactic and inspiration- 
al force it possesses. Take, for in- 
stance, the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, and it will be found that it de- 
rives its real force and value fron the 
fact that it embodies the real emo- 
tions of a real father, such a father as 
some of his hearers had personal 
knowledge of. Had not this been the 
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case, it would have been impossible 
for us to learn from it anything about 
the fatherly disposition of our Fa- 
ther in Heaven. It is the common 
vice of what Dr. Beecher calls the 
“Modern View” that it assumes that 
we can learn all of the lessons that 
the history of the Old Testament was 
designed to teach even though the 
events that constitute the history 
never happened. 

I can only repeat what I have said 
on a previous occasion—namely, that 
personally when I read writers like 
Canon Cheyne and even Drs. Driver 
and Kirkpatrick, I am constantly re- 
minded of the religious emotions 
awakened in good Lady Berkeley as 
she listened to Dean Swift read his 
“Meditation on a Broomstick”. It 
was the time, the place, and the cir- 
cumstances under which she was 
wont to have her pious emotions 
stirred, and one can only surmise that 
they came into activity under the in- 
fluence of the law of association. The 
Meditation itself is, of course, suited 
to awaken in the rational mind only 
mirth or derision, according to cir- 
cumstances. Will it fare better with 
the stories in the book of Daniel, if 
one finds in them only an imaginary 
picture of an imaginary intervention 
on the part of an imaginary God to 
rescue an imaginary worshipper from 
an imaginary peril? 

KS me 


Hebrew Civilization in the Mosaic Age 


Proressor A. S. ZERBE, 


Pu.D., D.D., CENTRAL REFORMED THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Recently some cogent arguments 
for the antiquity and essential Mosai- 
city of the Pentateuch have been ad- 
duced from the side of archeological 


research. In order to appreciate their 
force, one must recall that the funda- 
mental difference between the posi- 
tive and constructive and the nega- 
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tive and destructive schools of Old 
Testament criticism and_ theology 
hinges on the question of the antiquity 
of Hebrew writing, civilization, lter- 
ature and revelation. In the present 
paper we discuss whether the Hebrew 
people at the date of the Exodus were 
sufficiently enlightened to understand 
and accept intelligently the so-called 
Mosaic legislation. 

It is well known that the negative 
critics with few exceptions hold that 
the Hebrews in the time of Moses 
stood low in the scale of civilization, 
and became acquainted with the arts 
of civilized life through contact with 
the Canaanites during and after the 
Conquest. Julius Wellhausen writes: 

“Tt is quite incapable of proof that 
Moses was indebted to the Egyptian priests 
for certain advantages of personal cul- 
Lue. . That Moses was trained 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians is 
vouched for by no earlier authority than 
Philo and the New Testament” (Proleg. z. 
Gesch. Is. 410). 

Bernhard Stade in his History of 
the People of Israel, and again in his 
Theology of the Old Testament, denies 
(without, however, adducing proof), 
that Moses was in any way influenced 
by the culture of the Egyptians. 

Prot..C. F, Kent says: 

“While the Hebrews were nomads, 
without a definite national organization 
and probably personally unacquainted with 
the art of writing, it would appear that 
they had few if any written records. . . 
The establishment of the Hebrew mon- 
archy in the days of Saul (about roso B. 
BA Ay Ae marks in general the tran- 
sition from the age of song and story to 
that of historical narration” (Beginnings 
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of Heb. Hist. pp. 4, 5). 


A recent English commentary on 
the Book of Exodus claims that the 
Hebrews were “untrained nomads 
fresh from Egyptian slavery”, and 
that the civilzation of the Canaanites 
“must from the nature of the case 
have been more advanced than that 
of the invaders, who had but recently 
emerged from a rude nomad life” (A. 
H. McNeile, Book of Exodus pp., 
Ixxxi., xlvi.). McNeile adds, signi- 
ficantly: “In our ignorance of Can- 
nanite laws this is of course comjec- 
tural’. (It may be remarked, in 
passing, that many other statements 
in McNeile’s book are purely “con- 
jectural”. ) 

In short, 

“Tt is a cardinal article of belief among 
modern negative critics of the Pentateuch 
that the Hebrews of pre-Mosaic times 
were uncivilized nomads . . whose re- 
ligion consisted of . a mixture of 
fetishism and Totemism”’ (Hommel. Ane. 
Heb. Trad). 

Such being the uncertain premises 
of the current negative criticism, the 
conclusions are of course equally un- 
certain. 

The aim of the Graf-Wellhausen 
school is obviously to lay a founda- 
tion for the contention, that the Deca- 
alogue, the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex. xx1., xxili.), and other parts of 
the Pentateuch, were too far advanced 
for the Mosaic age and so must have 
originated some three centuries later. 
The foregoing citation from the lead- 
ers among them shows that they have 
confessedly failed in this. 


1. The Hebrews Influeneced by Egyptian Culture 


That the Hebrews while nominally 
in bondage in Egypt came into cul- 
tural contact with the Egyptians is 
evident from the free intercourse be- 


tween the two peoples, and is now 
held by an increasing number of com- 
petent scholars. All the present 
available evidence tends to confirm the 


a 
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correctness of Hengstenberg’s posi- 
tion: 

“The foundation of the settled life was 
lnid in the very first settlement. It was in 
the best and most fruitful part of the 
land that the Israelites received their resi- 
dence, at least in part, Gen. xi. 11, 27. It 
is inconceivable that they should not have 
taken adyantage of the excellent oppor- 
tunity for agriculture which presented it- 
self; and to participation in Egyptian agri- 
culture was added participation in Egyp- 
tian civilization” (King. of God under O. 
Mia 1 236.)\, 


LS oe, 


To the 
litzsch: 


“The more Israel was then blended with 

Egypt, the more it would be influenced by 
Egyptian culture,—God so ordained it that 
Egypt was to Israe! a secular preparatory 
school for its future national life and au- 
thorship. No people of antiquity was so 
adapted for this purpose as Egypt. 
The history of Israel does not begin with 
_a rude, ignorant and undisciplined horde, 
but with the transition to a nation of a 
race which had come to maturity amidst 
the most abundant means of culture” 
(Com. on Genesis, i. 7). 


same effect Franz De- 


August Dillmann, regarded by 
Joseph Halévy, the French Semitist, 
2s the greatest Old Testament ex- 
egete of his century, writes: 

“Tn constant intercourse with their kin 
among the Hyksos and in the Arabian de- 
sert, Israel grew through natural increase 
into a great people, developed its peculiar 
tribal organism and attained the self-con- 
sciousness of a free and independent peo- 
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ple. According to the Exodus narratives, 
we must regard at least a part of the peo- 
as situated in the rich land east of the 
Pelusium arm of the Nile, dwelling in 
houses (Ex. xii. 4, 7), mingling with the 
Egyptians, cultivating the fields and gar- 
dens, just as the earliest and latest his- 
torical data teach us that nearly all no- 
mads, settled in Egypt proper, became 
through the character of the Egyptian 
soil almost unconsciously agriculturists ; 
whereas the other part of the people, 
spreading out toward the Arabian steppes, 
followed a nomadic, life. Through this 
contact with Egypt, the people learned not 
merely a number of arts and trades, but 
the whole political and religious system of 
the Egyptians” (A. T. Theologie, S. 95). 


Prof. J. F. McCurdy, LL.D., of 
Toronto, discusses the whole subject 
at some length (in Hist., Proph., and 
the Monuments), and reaches the 
conclusion that the Hebrews when 
they entered Canaan 


“Had already acquired the elements of a 
settled government, and these may well 
have been prepared for during a fixed resi- 
dence, just such as they enjoyed in Egypt. 
: The people were, it is true, unset- 
‘led and discouraged by reason of the 
hard bondage; and the messengers of Je- 
hovah received an unfavorable response 
from the mass of the people. Yet he was 
still recoguized as the God of Israel. 
Conclusions such as these, taken all to- 
gether, make the strongest arguments for 
the essential accuracy of the traditional 
conceptions of the character and career of 
Tsrael in the earlier stages of its history” 
(op. cit, ii, p. 87). 


2. The Hebrews as Semi-Nomads 


- 


Recently a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, Dr. B. D. Eerdmanns, 
has come out strongly in support of 
the view that the people of Israel in 
pre-Mosaic and Mosaic times were 
much farther advanced in every way 
than the negative critics allow. He 
writes : 

“The patriarchs are semi-nomads who 

(Vol. xv.—2) 


settle in a certain place and cultivate the 
soil. They build houses, and live in tents 
only as long as demanded by circumstan- 
ances, depending for subsistence upon both 
cattle raising and agriculture. . Lhe 
nomads of the desert possess only camels, 
sheep, goats and asses. Cattle cannot be 
kept for want of pasture” (Alttestament- 
liche Studien, ii.). 


In answer to Wellhausen’s asser- 
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tion that the Israelites turned to 
their old nomadic life after the Exo- 
dus, Eerdmanns says: 


“Our only source is the book of Exo- 
dus; but there it is very clearly shown 
_ that the tribes do not know how to live in 
the desert. After leaving Egypt they im- 
mediately make for Canaan”. 


Professor George Adam Smith re- 
marks: 


“All scholars agree . that part of 
Israel’s evolution into the agricultural 
economy, which we find them foliowing in 
Palestine, consisted in the semi-nomadic 
stage. The narratives clearly distinguish 
between Abraham’s, and still more Isaac’s 
and Jacob’s, manner of life on the one 
hand and that of the hunting Ishmael on 
the other’ (Expos. vi.). 


The admission that Abraham and 
Ishmael represent two different types 
of life is a mere approach to LEerd- 
manns’ view. 

A German scholar, Prof. Hugo 
Gressmann, lately published a re- 
markable article (in Zettsch, f. A. T. 
Wissensch, xxx), on “Saga and His- 
tory in the Patriarchial Narratives”, 
in which he adopts substantially Eerd- 
manns’ view, saying: 

“The culture of the Genesis narratives is 
everywhere that of the semi-nomads. 
Where they find opportunity for agricul- 
ture, they resort to it without becoming 
farmers. Houses are implied in Beersheba, 
where the soil is tilled and lentils raised 
(xxv 34). A failure of crops in Beer- 
sheba necessitates a removal to Gerar. In 
fact the possession of camels by the patri- 
archs is not in itself a proof of nomadism. 
Semi-nomads also possess camels, but 
their characteristic is the keeping of sheep 
and goats, as is the case with the patri- 
archs. . Semi-nomads are restricted 
to a narrow area, because their cattle must 
be watered daily.” 


Gressmann’s article is significant as 


showing that even some Grafians are 
eh! te 


receding from the extreme views of 
a decade ago and allowing consider- 
able historicity in the patriachal nar- 
ratives. 

Another recent writer of the Gra- 
fian school, I. Benzinger, in the revis- 
ed edition of his Hebrew Archeology, 
allows that the Hebrews already in 
the pre-Mosaic period were far ad- 
vanced : 


“Of special significance for the Israel- 
ites was the culture of the Minzans. The 
Old Testament speaks of the closest con- 
nection with them, even of direct influ- 
ence from them; Moses marries the daugh- 
ter of the high-priest Jethro and accepts 
his father-in-law’s advice regarding the 
organization of the judiciary. . )- "The 
Minean kingdom flourished according to 
its inscriptions as early as 1500 B. C..; by 
this time it had a finished culture and was 
no Jonger a new kingdom. Whatever, 
therefore of culture the Israelites brought 
with them from the steppes’ will bear speci- 
fically Minzan marks’. 


Though we cannot accept Benzin- 
ger’s arbitrary limitation of Hebrew 
culture to contact with the Minzans, 
his admission is a sign that proof is 
daily accumulating that the Hebrews 
in Egypt and in the desert were in 
close touch with the institutions of 
that day and sufficiently far advanced 
to record and transmit a written reve- 
lation in the time of Moses and Jos- 
hua. 

If space permitted, other recent 
authorities, as Volz, Wilke, F. Boehl, 
Caspari, could be cited in support of 
the present contention.* 


*For a fuller discussion of this and cog- 
nate subjects see the author’s “The Anti- 
quity of Hebrew Writing and Literature. 
Central Publishing House, Cleveland, O. 
$1.62 postpaid. 
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The Latest Development in the New York Presbytery* 


I. The Main Questions Involved in the Latest Action 


Editorial in The Herald and Presbyter of April 17, 1912 


[The main thing is the deliberate and 
formal repudiation by the Presbytery of the 
Authority of the General Assembly, and the 
fundamental doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church and Evangelical Christianity. ] 

Our New York correspondent 
gives account of the licensing by the 
Presbytery of New York of Union 
Seminary students who had doubts as 
to the virgin birth and bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus and of the raising of 
Lazarus. He says: “It appeared to 
be the thought of the Presbytery that 
the young men were right at heart and 
will see things more clearly after they 
get out of their present philosophical 
fog’. Some of the members of pres- 
bytery took this position in regard to 
previous licensures, but two General 
Assemblies have emphatically declar- 
ed that candidates who have doubts as 
to these doctrines must not be licens- 


ed, 


Now Presbytery pays no attention 
whatever to these declarations of the 
Assembly. Its present action is a 
challenge which the Assembly must 
answer. We have looked forward 
with some hope to the report of the 
committee appointed last year to con- 
fer with Union Seminary, but what- 
ever its report may be, the questions 
at issue are complicated by these li- 
censures. So long as Union Semin- 
ary sends out students who have such 
doubts, and Union professors vote to 
license them, and other members of 
presbytery also vote to license them, 


*The facts and principles involved in the 
latest action of the New York Presbytery 
need not be brought out here in detail, as 
they are clearly and adequately stated in 
the two papers herewith reprinted.—Eiditor. 


with the hope that by and by they will 
outgrow the heresies taught in the 
seminary, it is idle to talk of any un- 
derstanding with Union. 

The Presbyterian Church must 
stand by the doctrines of God’s Word 
if it is to live and do its work. To 
admit men who deny these doctrines, 
in the hope that they may learn bet- 
ter, is as foolish as to admit wolves to 
the sheepfold with the hope that they 
will grow lamblike. Experience does 
not justify such a hope. How about 
the professors who taught them to 


deny these doctrines? Have they 
grown back to the truth How about 
Professor William Adams Brown, 


whose published views were called to 
the Assembly’s attention last year? 
Has he gotten out of the fog or grown 
out of his antagonism to the theology 
of the Church and of the Bible? How 
about the churches to which these be- 
fogged young men are to minister? 

It must not be forgotten that New 
York Presbytery licenses and ordains 
men, not for itself alone, but for the 
whole Church, and that it is for the 
whole Church to say whether it will 
keep open a door through which men 
who do not accept its doctrines are 
pushed into its ministry. There are 
indications that New York Presbytery 
is pushing on to its own dissolution. 
The feeling is growing in many parts 
of the Church that it would be the 
wise course to dissolve it, letting 
those who will adhere to the Church, 
while those who are under the hypno- 
tic influence of Union Seminary 
cleave to it. 
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3esides the report of presbytery’s 
action by our New York correspon- 
dent, we give also a letter by Dr. John 


II. ‘Easter Monday in The Presbytery of New York”: 
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Fox, a member of the presbytery, and 
one of those who protested against the 
licensure. 


View 


of the Action by One Who Protested 


Rev. Joun Fox, D.D., New Yor City, Memper oF THE PRESBYTERY OF ~ 
New York | 


The regular spring meeting of the 
Presbytery of New York fell this year 
on Easter Monday, and candidates for 
the ministry were examined and li- 
censed. With the memories of the 
resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ 
from the dead still fresh, the presby- 
tery licensed to the ministry three 
more young men who declared that it 
was to them an open question whether 
or not the body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ was raised from the dead. They 
affirmed, indeed, their faith in “the 
resurrection of Christ’ in general 
terms, but this did not mean to them 
the resurrection of his body; but only 
the continuity of his life with such 
manifestations as assured his disciples 
of its continuance. Connected with 
this inthe manner now sadly familiar, 
was the same agnostic attitude toward 
the virgin birth of Christ. This was 
likewise declared to be an open ques- 
tion, and likewise also the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead. The mira- 
cles recorded in the Old Testament 
had found no deeper rootage in their 
minds. The historicity of the Exo- 
dus was, indeed, affirmed in general 
terms, but not the accounts of it as 
they stand in the Pentateuch. The 
construction of the tabernacle, for in- 
stance according to the pattern shown 
to Moses in the Mount, was doubted 
or denied, All this showed very clear- 
ly that they were at sea as to the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. They did 


indeed, use the formula that the 
Scriptures are the inspired Word of © 
God, but this inspired word, according — 
to our candidates, was not the whole 
Scripture, but such parts of it as are 
left us when critical processes have 
determined (if they can determine) 
how much is true and how much is 
false. They doubted the raising of 
Lazarus because they could not trust 
the gospel of John, and similarly, of 
course, the infancy narratives and the 
witness of the gospels to the bodily 
resurrection of Christ. 

How seriously this impugns the gos- 
pel story need not beargued. Once more 
the Church, withpitying eyes, must look 
on this sorrowful spectacle of three at- 
tractive youths, trained in Christian 
families and the Christian Church, 
but reduced, under the influence of 
the theological school in which they 
had been studying (Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary), to such a pitch of 
doubt that they could not truthfully 
at Christmas time sing or pray or 
preach the virgin birth; could not at 
a funeral console mourners with the 
story of Lazarus; could not at East 
or on any Lord’s day say unqualified- 
ly, “I believe that the body of ou 
Lord Jesus Christ was raised from the 
tomb by the power of God”. 
knowing all this, the presbytery 
to license them. It would have 
better to appoint a day of fa 
prayer for them and for oursel 
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There were seven students—three 
of them were licensed nemine contra- 
dicente; a fourth with a few scatter- 
ing noes. Then the last three were 
licensed with little discussion, and on 
the motion of one of the professors in 
the seminary and with the enthusiastic 
support of the seminary faculty, pro- 
fessors, directors and friends domin- 
ating the presbytery, Dr. Francis 
Brown was nominated as one of the 
delegates to the General Assembly by 
an eminent pastor—a director of the 
seminary—and clected by a large vote. 
Dr. William Adams Brown was made 
an alternate. 

The situation thus created ought to 
be known at once to the whole 
Church. It is not necessary to give 
the names of the candidates or to dis- 
cuss their personality in any way. The 
serious aspect of the case is the attitude 
of the presbytery itself and of the offi- 
cers of the institution in which these 
unfortunate students were trained, 
and with which during the year a com- 
mittee of the Assembly has been con- 
sidering the question of the possible 
return of the seminary to good stand- 
ing in the Church. 

At the last meeting of the General 
Assembly, as is well known, the As- 
sembly, after considering certain pub- 
lications made by the two Doctors 
Brown, adopted these resolutions: 

“Resolved, 1. That the Assembly 
reaffirms the doctrinal deliverances of 
the General Assembly of 1910, as in- 
terpreting the faith and doctrine of 
our Church. 

“Resolved, 2. That we admonish all 
ministers in our Church to refrain 
from giving utterance to sentiments 
which unsettle the Church and which 
are in conflict with the standards of 


the Church”. 

That is to say, after two successive 
assemblies have declared the doctrines 
above referred to, to be essential to the 
acceptance of the Confession of Faith, 
and have warned all ministers to re- 
frain from giving utterance to senti- 
ments which are in conflict with them, 
on the eve of the Assembly of 1912, 
the Presbytery of New York, under 
the leadership and inspiration of the 
very professors whose published writ- 
ings have led to the last of these ac- 
tions, admits to licensure three candi- 
dates who regard these doctrines as 
open questions. This makes a square 
issue ; it can not be evaded or avoided. 

The empty grave of our Lord—that 
is an open question. 

The raising of Lazarus from the 
dead—that is an open question. 

The holy nativity of our Lord, con- 
fessed and sung and proclaimed by 
the witnessing Church from the begin- 
ning—that is an open question. 

The trustworthiness of the gospel 01 
John—that is an open question. 

The plenary inspiration of the 
whole Scripture—that is an open 
question. 


Not a word of caution or warning 
was uttered by the presbytery to their 
candidates. They might, naturally, 
infer that the presbytery regarded 
their errors as trifling if, indeed, they 
were errors. 

Is our Church ready to declare that 
its ministers and theological schools 
may, at their discretion, write not 
Credo, but Dubito, after every one of 
these articles in the Confession of 
Faith and every passage of the Scrip- 
ture which supports them? 


-_ &¢& & * & & & * 
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Clash of Liberals and Evangelicals in St: sou 


[It was inevitable from the beginning, 
that the Liberal Educational forces Repre- 
senting the University of Chicago, origi- 
nally marshalled and directed by the late 
President Harper, should come into open 
antagonism with the forces representing the 
Evangelical Christian Churches. Reports 
of the clash that came in St. Louis, in 
March last, have been brought to us in The 
Presbyterian and other religious weeklies, 
and in personal letters from some of the 
foremost conservatives who have been 
brought into connection with it. From 
these reports will be gathered for our read- 
ers the main features of the case.] 

The Religious Education Association 
Conference met in St. Louis, on March 12- 
14, its official program announcing the 
three-fold purpose of the Association to be: 

“To inspire the educational forces of our 
country with the religious ideal; 

“To inspire the religious forces of our 
country with the educational ideal; 

“To keep before the public mind the ideal 
of religious education, and the sense of its 
need and value”. 

The list of speakers indicated that the 
views of the association are the same as 
when it was first inspired by President 
Harper, of Chicago University. 

Immediately prior to this meeting, many 
St. Louis ministers had been deeply stirred 
by reading the “Dangerous Germ in the 
Graded Lessons”, which The Presbyterian 
has just published, from the pen of Dr. 
McCaslin, of Minneapolis. Mr. Littlefield, 
named by Dr. McCaslin as the one chiefly 
responsible for the destructive critical views 
with which our graded Sabbath-school les- 
sons are filled, was one of the chief speak- 
ers at the Religious Educational Associa- 
tion. 

Arrangements had been made to hold a 
Sunday-school Rally, under the auspices of 
the Sunday-school Union. It was to be 
held in the Washington and Compton Ave- 
nues Presbyterian Church, of which Rey. 
Dr. Harris H. Gregg is the pastor. The 
stipulation was made that no exponent of 
destructive criticism should be sent to 
speak. When, therefore, it was discovered 
that Mr. Littlefield had been selected to 
make the address, Dr. Gregg stated that 
the church could not be used for the meet- 
ing, declaring the teachings of the Relig- 


ious Education Association to be “sacrile- 
gious and the outgrowth of pantheism”, 
and “tearing at the foundations of the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ”. 

By unanimous and rising vote, the congre- 
gation supported their pastor, and the 
meeting was then held in the First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Evangelical Christians were deeply 
stirred. On March 16, the city dailies 
carried a call to a mass meeting of “all 
Christians of St. Louis, who believe in the 
inerrancy of the Word of God, the Deity, 
Virgin Birth, Resurrection and Atoning 
Blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, to come 
and bear testimony to their faith, and to 
protest against the teachings that rob the 
children of our Sunday Schools and the 
youth in our colleges, of their faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ”. 

The meeting was called by Christian min- 
isters, professional men, business men and 
laboring men, and all Christians were urged 
to spend the Saturday evening preceding 
in prayer. 

The name of the Religious Education 
Association was not spoken, but the whole - 
tide of the meeting was turned into a 
mighty re-affirmation of the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. 

Dr. George Frederick Wright, of Ober- 
lin, made the chief address, and the great 
assembly emphatically and enthusiastically 
reaffirmed their faith in the five points at 
issue. 

One is reminded of the recent great up- 
rising of the Lutheran Masses, when a 
“learned” University Professor from an- 
other city ventured to attack the Evangeli- 
cal faith when lecturing in the University 
of Berlin; the call went out to those who 
were prepared to stand by the Christian 
Faith and Life, and they rushed with a 
mighty momentum, by tens of thousands, 
to cram, and overflow from, the greatest 
auditorium in the city, to expose and re- 
pudiate the infidel libels of the audacious 
stranger, and to renew their Confession of — 
Faith in Christ the Lord. 

The response to the Call in St. Louis 
makes clear the fact, that when the ques- 
tion, “Bible or No Bible” is raised, there 
is a mighty host of laymen and ministers 
in the Churches that will not shirk the is- 
sue; for which, God be praised! j 
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The Atonement trom the Historical View-Point™ 


Tue Rev. CANon Dyson Hacue, PRroFESSOR OF LITURGICS IN W YCKLIFFE 
COLLEGE, TORONTO, CANADA 


We propose to discuss this subject from 
the historical standpoint in four brief sec- 


tions: 
1. The Primitive View of the Church. 


2. The Medieval View. 
3. The Reformation View. 
4. The Modern View. 


I. The View of the Atonement in the Primitive Church 


With regard to the writers and writings of 
the primitive church in the Ante Nicene 
and the Post Nicene era, it may be said, 
broadly speaking, that the Atonement is 
presented by them as a fact, with its sav- 
ing and regenerative effects. The con- 
sciousness of the primitive church did not 
seem to be alive to the necessity of the 
formation of any particular theory of the 
Atonement. It follows the Apostle’s Creed, 
which makes no reference whatever to the 
miraculous words or marvellous works of 
Jesus, but significantly passes by them all 
to focus the confession of the Church upon 
the great purpose and achievement of the 
Incarnation; His suffering as the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the worl 1. 
As regards the writers of the post-apostolic 
age. Clement of Rome, Origen, and Athan- 
asits, may be referred to as outstanding 
exponents of the church’s thought in the 
first four centuries. Of the first and third 
it may be said that they simply amplified the 


language of the New Testament. There is 
no trace of the attitude of the modernist, 
with its brilliant attempts to explain away 
the obvious. Their doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is entirely free, as has been said, 
from the incrusting difficulties of spurious 
explanation. There were no attempts at 
philosophy or sophistry, though, as was to 
be expected, there was more or less of the 
embroidery of the Oriental imagination and 
a plethora of metaphor. (Justin Martyr, 
Chrysostom, and Augustine, may be men- 
tioned also here). 

Origen, following possibly Irenzus, is ac- 
credited with the theory that the Atone- 
ment was a ransom paid to Satan. This 
was the theory of Gregory of Nyssa, Leo 
Magnus, and Gregory the Great. It was a 
weird theory, involving some strange con- 
clusions, and evoked the antagonism of 
Gregory Nazianzen and John of Damascus. 
(See Sabatier, p. 64; Moberly, p. 338; and 
Dale, pp. 273-278). 


Il. The Medieval View of the Atonement 


As we pass into the medieval period (broad- 
ly speaking, from s00 to 1500), we find 
that, with one or two exceptions, the ran- 
som-paid-to-the-devil hypothesis held sway. 
It was not a thinking age, and the imprison- 
ment of the Bible meant the reign of ignor- 
ance. 

In the eleventh century, Anselm appeared. 
He was an Italian by birth, a Norman by 
training, and Archbishop of Canterbury by 
office. Anselm's Cur Deus Homo is prob- 
ably the greatest work on the Atonement 
that has ever been written. The work is 
great because it contains great conceptions 


* This is the Second Section of a brief work 
(32 pages) on Four Aspects of the Atonement.— 
Editor. 


of God, and great conceptions of sin. Sin 
is not to render to God His due, and the 
sinner is bound to pay back the honor of 
which he has robbed God. It is a debt we 
are obliged to pay, and failing to do it, we 
must die. As sin is debt, there are only two 
ways in which man can be righted with 
God: either by incurring no debt, or pay- 
ing the debt. But this man cannot do, and 
herein comes the glory of the Gospel of the 
Atonement, securing at once the honor of 
God and the salvation of the sinners. No 
one ought to make satisfaction for the sin 
of man except man, and no one can make 
satisfaction except God Himself. He who 
makes the satisfaction for human sin must, 
therefore, be man and God; and so in won- 
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drous love, the God-Man of His own ac- 
cord oftered to the Father what He could 
not have been compelled to lose, and paid 
for our sins what He did not owe for Him- 
self. 

The Anselmic conceptions of God, of sin, 
of man, and of the soul are so transcendant 
that they are altogether too strong and too 
high for this age. His theory seems fan- 
tastic, his reasoning preposterous to the 
modern mind. Yet, after all, Anselm has 
never been surpassed. His mind was filled 
with the august greatness of God, the just 
penalty of sin, the impossibility of human 


atonement; and the atoning work of Christ, 
because of the Person who did the deed, 
outweighed the sins of all mankind, and 
bound mankind to the suffering Son of God 
by bonds of love that eternity will not sev- 
er. 

Anselm swayed his own and has swayed 
every succeeding age. The counter theories 
of Abelard and Duns Scotus (Moberly, p. 
372; Dale, p. 285), in which the modern 
mind is much more interested, and with 
which it is much more sympathic, may be 
regarded as the foregleams of modern 
Unitarianism. 


III. The Reformation View of the Atonement 


Gs S 

When we pass to the Reformation era, 
we find that the Pauline-Augustinian pre- 
sentment of the subject is almost universal. 
The reformers, Lutheran and Calvanistic, 
were practically agreed in representing the 
death of Christ as an atoning death. Both 
the Lutheran and the Reformed systems of 
theology alike, the latter of course includ- 
ing all the Anglican reformers, held the 
forensic idea of the death of Christ, which 
is so obviously manifest in the Pauline, 
Petrine, and Johannine presentments of the 
truth. 


Turretin, the most distinguished writer 
on the subject of the Atonement of the Re- 
formation era; Mastricht, a half century 
later, and Hugo Grotius, the antagonist of 
Socinus (whose Defensio fidei Catholicz de 
satisfactione Christi appeared in 1617) ; 
ali of them, with non-essential divergences, 
held the sacrificial, representative, vicarious 
theory of the Atonement (Dale, pp. 290- 
297; Hodge, Sys. Theol. II., 573-575).* 

* With regard to the death of Christ as the 
atoning death of the Son of God for the sons of 
men, all were unanimous. They disagreed with 


regard to the extent of the Atonement, and in 
what sense the sufferings of Christ were penal. 


IV. The Modern View of the Atonement 


As we pass into the modern world in its 
treatment of this great subject of the Atone- 
ment—theology—three outstanding names 
in the nineteenth century may be selected as 
the representatives of the so-called ortho- 
dox, and three as representative of the 
broader school of theology. ‘The works of 
Crawford, of Edinburgh, of Dale of Birm- 
ingham, and of Denney, of Glasgow, are 
probably the finest expositions of the sub- 
ject from the Scriptural and spiritual stand- 
point. All of them try to set forth the doc- 
trine of the Atonement in the language of 
the New Testament, and according to the 
mind of the inspired writers, and take their 
stand upon the vicarious, substitutionary 
character of the Atonement. Professor 
A. A. Hodge’s work is also most 
able and most scholarly. It is the strong- 
est thing ever written on the subject from 
the Calvinistic standpoint. 

Bushnell, the American; Jowett, the An- 


glican, and McLeod Campbell, the Scotch- 
man, may be taken as representative of the 
broader school.* All of them are inclined 
to select a few of the texts which they think 
favor their theory, and to minimize almost 
to the point of explaining away those state- 
ments of the Old Testtment, and of the 
New, which emphasize the gravity of the 
guilt of sin and the necessity of sacrifice as 
the objective ground of its forgiveness. 
They all of them incline to represent the 
sufferings of Christ as sympathetic, rather 
than vicarious; and, with the Swedenbor- 
gians, make the Atonement to consist not 
in what Christ did or offered by dying in 
our stead, so much as what He accomplish- 
ed for us in His reconciling love. The 
Atonement was the Incarnation. That was 
the revelation of God’s love; and the suf- 


* Crawford states that in his later work, For- 
ified his 


giveness and Law, Bushnell somewhat m 
views as set forth in his early Work, 
Sacrifice (Atonement, p. 526). 
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ferings of Christ were not a substitute for 
the penalty of sin, but Christ’s expiatory- 
penitential confession of the sins of human- 
ity. McLeod Campbell, who is followed by 
Moberly, held the theory that the repentance 
of Christ, or the penitence of Christ, had 
in it atoning worth, and was the proper 
expiation of sin (Moberly, 129, 401; The 
Atonement in Modern Religious Thought, 
p. 375; Clow, 160; Stalker, 135) 

In one word; the object of the death of 
Christ was the production of a moral im- 
pression, the subduement of a_ revolted 
world-heart by the exhibition of dying love. 
This is practically also the Ritschlian view, 
which, after all, is a re-statement of the old 
Socinian theory, of the distrust-removing 
and confidence re-establishing effect of the 
Cross. 

Frederick Maurice and Robertson of 
Brighton (ithe noblest spirit of them all) 
may also be referred to as leaders in this 
the broader school (Crawford, 303, 348). 
They were followed by such Church writers 
as Farrar, Moberly, Freemantle, and by 
Cave, Adeney, Horton, R. J. Campbell, in 
the Old Country, and in the United States 
by Lyman Abbott, Washington Gladden, 
Munger, and a host of others. 

When we come to the most daring of the 
present-day theories with regard to the 
Atonement, as set forth, for instance, in Sa- 
batier, or the latest work of American mod- 
ernism, “The Atonement, by Three Chica- 
go Professors of Theology”, we are start- 
led with the advance. A very broad space of 
rationalism intervenes between the broad 
school of to-day and the broad school of 
half a century ago. The present-day liberal 
theology may be traced to two streams of 
influence: 

First—The influence of German ration- 
alism, pre-eminently the Ritschlian theology 
and the critical theories of Welihatsen, 
Kuenen and their school. 

Second.—The widespread acceptance of 
the theory of evolution. 

To the first may be traced the free and 
easy way of the modernists of dealing with 
the Scriptures; and to the second, the revolu- 
tionized attitude of theologians with regard 


—---- 


+The theory of Christ’s repentance is now a 
very popular one. But however sensitively the 
Savior felt the sting and shame and curse of our 
sin, there is nothing in the Bible to show that this 
was repentance in any real sense of the word re- 
pentance, and it certainly was not the Atonement. 
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to sin, its source, its penalty, and its atone- 
ment. Albrecht Ritschl, Professor of The- 
ology at Gottingen, whose Magnum Opus 
Justification and Reconciliation was pub- 
lished in 1870, is par excellence, the ruling 
influence of continental theology.* 

What Germany thought yesterday, Amer- 
ica and Scotland think to-day, and England 
will think to-morrow. It is an epigram 
that has more than a grain of truth in it. 
The Germanic way of accepting or reject- 
ing what it pleases of the Bible, and op- 
posing its superior knowledge to the at- 
thority of the apostles, is becoming more 
and more the custom of the leading theolo- 
gians of the three ruling nations of to-day; 
British, American, and German. If a text 
is inconvenient, modernism disputes it; if 
a passage is antagonistic, it dismisses it as 
Pauline or Petrine, not Christian. 

Suppose a Christian of the old days was 
to enter for the first time the class-room of 
one of the greatest of modernist professors, 
addressing a representative body of theo- 
logians from Germany, Scotland or the 
United States! He would be amazed to 
hear the rankest Socinianism taught, not 
only without evoking a suggestion of oOp- 
position, much less of horror, but with 
plaudits from the listening professorate. 
The question he would propose would not 
be, “Can God forgive without an atone- 
ment?” but, “Is there anything to forgive?” 
He would state, in the coolest possible 
manner, without any apparent demur, that 
Jesus Christ was merely man, not God; 
that the supposition of God’s displeasure or 
wrath at sin is an archaic concept; that sin 
1s not guilt as traditional theology conceives 
nor does it need any propitiation, and that 
there is no need for salvation, for there 
never was a fall. (A God yho thinks of 
poor, hard-worked people as miserable 
sinners, who must account themselves for- 
tunate to be forgiven for Christ’s sake, 
says R. J. Campbell in the New Theology, 
is no God at all. The theologian may call 
Him a God of love, but in practice He is 
spiteful and silly!). 

The doctrine of evolution has washed 
out of the Bible the existence of stich a 
man as Adam, and biology has taught that 

* Professor Orr’s work on the Ritschlian theol- 
ogy is very able. It is written from the evangeli- 
cal viewpoint. Garvie, on the Ritschlian Theology, 


writes rather from the viewpoint of one of his 
school, 
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death is not due to sin. He would then 
probably hear the professor going on to 
show that nobody nowadays thinks of sin 
as Paul did; that it is impossible for the 
man of to-day, familiarized with the doc- 
trine of evolution and the researches of 
Biblical scholarship, to think of sin as a 
debt that is due to God; that the God of 
the Bible is, after all, only the God of tra- 
ditional theology, the only God of to-day 
being the immanent God of current pan- 
theism! In one word, he would hear that 
what this age not only demands, but re- 
quires, is a reconstructed Bible, a re-inter- 
preted Biblical theology, and a presentment 
ot Apostolic conceptions in accordance yith 
the modern mind. 

But a theology which begins with accept- 
ing or rejecting according to its caprice 
such sections of the Word of God as it 
pleases, and substituting its own fancies for 
the New Testament conceptions of sin, of 
guilt, of wrath, and death, and the idea of 
punishment, naturally tends to the climax 
of repudiating the Deity of our Saviour and 
the teaching of His inspired apostles!- A 
Pelagian hamartology invaribly leads to a 
Socinian Christology; and a  Socinian 
Christology invariably goes hand in 
hand with a rationalistic Soteriology. If 
there 1s no objective Deity, there can be no 
sin. If man is God, there can be no guilt; 
and if there was no fall, and if it is the rise, 
not the fall, of man with which the study 
of history makes us acquainted, there is of 
course, no need for redemption; and if 
there is no need for redemption, there could 
of course, be no ransom, or Redeemer, 
and an Atonement is theologically and phil- 
osophically absurd. In one word, if no- 
body nowadays thinks about sin, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge says, and if the idea of the 
wrath of God and the wrath of the Lamb is 
washed out of the Bible, then there can be 
no special signification in guilt and there can 
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be no peril, no danger, no death. If there is 
no special creation, and man is a mere evo- 
lution from some frog or horse or anthro- 
poid, why, of course, there can be no talk 
of Atonement. If there is no storm and 
nobody is drowning, why on earth should 
anyone launch a lifeboat! If the wages of 
sin is not death, what evangel is there in 
the death of Christ for sin and sinners? 


After reading, with every attempt to be 
sympathetic, the works of the modern theo- 
logical thought-leaders in Great Britain 
and the United States, we sadly conclude 
that modernism is in essence the sophism of 
which St. Paul speaks in Rom. i. 22, and 
Col. ii. 8.* The fact is, the modern mind, 
in claiming its own supreme rights within 
its own jurisdiction, will not subject itself 
to any such external authority as a revealed 
Law of God. It claims superiority to the 
word of God, and it particularly resents 
any interference with its rights on the 
ground of some theory of inspiration. It 
will not bow the knee to Peter, or James, 
or John, or Paul. Nay! not even to the 
Son of God Himself! (Denney, The Atone- 
ment and Modern Mind p. 6). It subjects 
even the Son of God and His inspired 
Apostles to its disdainful criticisms. Its 
spirit, as thtt of Pharaoh of old, is “Who is 
the Lord that we should obey His voice?” 


The Ritschlianism of 1870 finds it natur- 
al climax in the Atonement theories of such 
men as Munger, Harnack, Sabatier, R. J. 
Campbell, and tlie three Chicago professors, 
E. D. Burton, and J. M. Paandaiaeees, 
Smith. 


*“Knowing God, they glorified Him not as 
God, neither gave thanks; but became vain in 
their reasonings, and their senseless heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise they 
became fools’? (Rom. i. 21, 22). 

“Take heed lest there shall be any one that 
maketh spoil of you through his philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ” 
(Col. ii. 8). 


2% 


Rev. JAMes M. Gray, D.D., Cuicaco, ILL. 


It is the duty of the watchman to cry 
aloud and spare not, and in the perform- 
ance of that duty it has become necessary 

* This paper is furnished in pamphlet form for 
distribution at 2 cents a copy; 20 cents a dozen; 


$1.50 a 100, prepaid. Address, The Bible Institute 
Colportage Association, 826 La Salle Ave., Chicago. 


to speak against a teaching whose litera- 
ture, in the judgment of one of the calm- 
est and most capable of Christian theolo- 
gians, is perhaps unmatched for error 
among all the writings of the English- 
speaking world. I refer to what is com- 
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monly known as “Russellism” (after its 
author), or “Millennial Dawn’. 

The headquarters of this teaching was 
formerly in Allegheny, Pa., but later was 
removed to Brooklyn, N. Y. It is repre- 
sented by only the one man whose name has 
been referred to, although probably there is 
an organization behind it, judging by the en- 
terprise and zeal it shows, and the large 
outlay of money it involves. The money 
is spent in newspaper advertising, in the 
rent of public halls, and in the printing and 
distribution of literature in book and pam- 
phlet form, to an almost incredible extent. 

The literature is exceedingly deceptive 
in that it seems to be disposed of solely 
for the public good, and contains so much 
that has the sound and appearance of Bi- 
ble truth. For this reason it affects the 


same classes in the Church that are led 
astray by Christian Science—the spiritual- 
ly-minded, as we say,—but not the script- 
urally-intelligent. They crave better things 
than they are getting, but apparently know 
not where to find them. Such heresy only 
germinates in rich soil. Millennial Dawn- 
ism may be classified under four heads: (1) 
Its attitude toward the Bible; (2) its 
testimony concerning Jesus Christ; (3) its 
teaching about salvation; (4) its theory of 
the future life. 

It seems almost ridiculous to deal with 
it in a serious way, because its absurdities 
are so palpable, but the damage it has 
done, and is doing, to countless souls in 
every state of the Union, across the bor- 
der and beyond the sea, is the saddest of 
reasons for the attempt. 


1. The Errors of Russellism As to the Bible 


Here the heresy shows the master mind. 
Archimedes said, “Give me where I may 
stand and I will move the world”, a safe 
assertion to accompany the impossible. 
With like audacity the orginator of this 
heresy says, “Accept my interpretation of 
the Bible, and I will prove everything I 
say’. In which he again suggests Mrs. 
Eddy whose reverence for the Scriptures is 
one of the tenets of her cult; only you 
must enter the treasure-house with her 
“Key”’—she will not permit you to exam- 
ine its contents with another guide. 

But Russellism is gross in comparison 
with Christian Science. The crudity of 
its claims would never attract the elite of 
Christian Science; and hence, as far as ob- 
servation goes, its disciples are lower in 
refinement and intelligence than those of 
the latter cult. 

To quote its words, the six volumes of 
Scripture Studies “are practically the Bi- 
ble itself”, “not merely comments” upon 
it, (although they are comments never- 
theless). It is its dictum that people can 
not see the divine plan in the Bible unless 
by their aid. These “Studies” are like the 
morphine habit. When it seizes upon a vic- 
tim he can not get rid of it but at his peril. 
“Tf any one lays Scripture Studies aside, 
even after he has become familiar with 
them, even after he has read them for ten 
years, and goes to the Bible alone, though 
he has understood his Bible for ten years, 


our experience shows”, says the au- 
thor, “that within two years he goes into 
darkness. On the other hand, if he had mere- 
ly read Scripture Studies with their refer- 
ences, and had not read a page of the 
Bible as such, he would be in the light at 
the end of the two years, because he 
would have the light of the Scriptures”. 
(Watch Tower, Sept. 15, 1910, p. 208). 

For “a mouth speaking great things”, 
(Dan. vii. 8), there is thus little to com- 
pare with this; only the author overreaches 
himself as error often does. What kind of 
“Scripture Studies” must these be which 
so affect their votaries that, after one has 
become familiar with them for ten years, 
and then discards them for the Bible alone, 
he falls into darkness in two years? Can 
it be that they so distort his spiritual vis- 
ion that the real light of the Bible blinds 
him in that time? Nor is this a rhetorical 
fancy, merely, for the Bible itself says 
that they who received not the love of the 
truth, “God shall send them strong delu- 
sions that they should believe a lie” (2 
Thessalonians ii. 11). 

No wonder that a following narcotized 
by such an opiate should be prepared to 
accept for example, an interpretation of 
the story of the rich man and Lazarus 
which makes Abraham symbolize God; 
the rich man the Jewish nation; Lazarus 
the Gentiles; and the rich man suing for 
a drop of water to cool his tongue, the 
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Jews of this country appealing to the 
President to intercede with the Czar on 
behalf of their suffering brethren! (Hal- 
deman’s Millennial Dawnism, p. 41). 

In the light of this and other so-called 
interpretations, we feel justified in quoting 
the language of another that this author 
“obtains his sense of Scripture by means 
of key-words and 


chosen capriciously 


explained by himself; by a  con- 
tinual paraphrasing of the Bible to suit 
his own mind; by erroneous translations of 
the original; and even by sacrilegious alter- 
ations of the very language itself” (Prin- 
cipal Stevens). ; 

So much for the attitude of Millennial 
Dawnism towards the Bible. 


Il. The Testimony of Russellism Concerning Jesus Christ. 


Here it contradicts almost every funda- 
mental of revelation. 

(1) /t denies His Deity, conceiving Him 
{o be a created being. He existed before 
His incarnation, was higher than the an- 
gels, but still He was a creature like unto 
them and not Himself their creator. 

(2) It denies His incarnation of the Vir- 
gin Mary, saying (Vol. 1, p. 179), that He 
was not a combination of two natures, hu- 
man and spiritual. The blending of these 
it affirms could produce only a hybrid, and, 
therefore, when Jesus was in the flesh He 
was merely a perfect human being, as 
prior thereto he was a_ perfect spiritual 
being. And it was not until he had sacri- 
ficed the. human nature unto death, that 
He became a full partaker of the divine na- 


ture. How untrue this is is evidenced by 
the inspired declarations that He was 
“God manifest in the flesh” (1 Tim. iii 


16); “Emmannel—God with us” (Matt. i. 
23); “the Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee and the power of the highest shall 
overshadow thee, therefore also that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God” (Luke i. 35). 

(3) Jt denies His resurrection, affirm- 
ing that His body was not raised from the 
grave but, somehow or other, super-natur- 
ally removed from it. To quote the words 
of Vol. If, p. 120, “We know nothing of 
what became of it except that it did not 
decay or corrupt. Whether it dissolved 
into gases, or whether it is still preserved 
somewhere as a grand memorial * * * no 
one knows”. To which we reply that “He 
showed Himself alive after His passion by 
many infallible proofs” (Acts i. 3); that 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones as He 
was seen to have (Luke xxiv. 39), and 
that it is expressly said God raised Him 
up, “having loosed the pains of death: be- 
cause it was not possible that He should 
be holden of it” (Acts ii. 24). 


(4) Jt denies His ascension and high- 
priestly intercession in the statement, that 
whereas He dropped His spiritual nature 
when He came to earth, so He dropped 
His human nature when He left the earth. 
le is now simply a spiritual being as be- 
fore, though probably, because of His 
obedience unto death, of a higher order 
than before. In Vol. II, p. 107, it says, 
“We must bear in mind that our Lord is 
no longer a human being” ; and again, “Since 
He is no longer in any sense or degree a 
human being, we must not expect Him to 
come again as a human being”. All this in 
face of the fact that His disciples saw Him 
ascend as a human being (Acts i, 9), that 
Stephen saw Him in the glory after He 
had ascended (Acts vii. 55, 56), and that 
the angels testified, “This same Jesus which 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen Him 
go into heaven (Acts i. 11). All this in 
face of the fact that His priesthood was 
based upon His human nature, and the ex- 
press declaration of Paul to Timothy, that 
there is “one mediator between God and 
men, the man, (or Himself man), Christ 
Jesus? itr Tinie s) 

(5) It is unnecessary to mention after 
the foregoing, that it denies His second 
coming in any Scriptural sense of that event. 
Indeed, it says His second coming took 
place in some mysterious manner as long 
ago as 1874, although He is not yet mani- 
fested to men. Those who sleep in Christ 
were raised in 1878, and the whole of the 
Church will be translated, or changed in a 
moment in 1914, 
Scriptural teaching that we know not the 
day nor the hour of His coming (Mark 
xiii, 22). : = 

(6) But one of its most dangerous 
teachings concerning Christ affects the 
trine of the atonement. This is the 
undermined of course, in the denia 


notwithstanding the 
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Deity, for were He but a man, and not 
God, what efficacy could there be in His 
blood-shedding for the sins of men? Who 
could trust the redemption of His soul toa 
mere man, even the greatest, holiest and 
wisest who ever lived? 

But it is in the extra-Scriptural teaching 
on the atonement that the greatest harm is 
done, for Millennial Dawnism makes the 
Church a part of the Redeemer in His re- 
demptive work. It wrests that transcen- 
dent doctrine of the believer’s oneness with 
Christ, to make it appear that we are part 
of the ransom price for sin. 

In the Watch Tower of Oct. 15, 1908, we 
read that “Our Lord’s work did not end 
with the application of His merit to those who 
were accepted of the Father as members 
of His body. Rather the sacrifice was al- 
lowed to continue on a larger scale—a sac- 
rificing of the Church, the members of His 


whe 


We understand the Bible to teach that 
he who believes on the Lord Jesus Christ 
has everlasting life from the moment he 
so believes. Millennial Dawnism teaches 
that lie will have that life only at some 
future time. 

We understand the Bible to teach that 
to believe on Jesus Christ is to be born of 
God. Millennial Dawnism teaches that no 
one is born of God until he has been rais- 
ed from the dead. 

We understand that “born of God” and 
“begotten of God” are interchangeable 
terms. Millennial Dawnism distinguishes 
between them. 

We understand that he who is justified by 
faith is sanctified in the same manner. 
Sanctification, in the Bible view, is an 
event and a process. It is instantaneous 
and yet progressive. As a process, how- 
ever, it is still the work of God within us, 
the Holy Spirit taking the things of Christ 
and showing them unto us (John xvi. 13- 
15). Millennial Dawnism teaches that it 
is the result of our own works. 


body being counted as a continuation and 
completion of our Lord’s own personal sac- 
vifice. * * * We who now come in un- 
der this arrangement as members of the 
bodvieh * te arelt: yielding up 
our lives in sacrifice during this age, and 
these sacrificed lives, counted in with His, 
constitute the blood of Christ which seals 
the new covenant between God and the 
world. That new covenant will not be 
sealed till all the blood of the great medi- 
ator has been shed”! ! 

Roman Catholicism has never uttered 
greater blasphemy than this concerning 
Jim who “appeared to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself’ (Heb. ix. 26), 
and Who, “when He had by Himself purg- 
ed our sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high” (Heb. i. 3). So much 
for its testimony concerning Jesus, Christ. 


Errors of Millennial Dawnism as to the Doctrines of Salvation 


We understand that they who helieve on 
Christ and are born again shall never per- 
ish, neither shall any one pluck them out 
of the Father’s hand (John x. 27-29). Mil- 
lennial Dawnism teaches thtt one may en~ 
joy all the blessings of Christ’s work on his 
behalf, and yet fall from grace, and utter- 
ly perish at the end, dying the second 
death. 

We understand that he who finally re- 
jects Jesus Christ in this life shall die in 
his sins, and shall not obtain salvation 
either in this age or in that which is to 
come. Millennial Dawnism teaches that 
he who does not believes on Jesus Christ 
in the present age, shall most certainly 
believe on Him under more favorable cir- 
cumstances, and obtain salvation in the age 
to come. This it teaches to be true of all 
except a few apostates. 

Thus we finally arrive at that which 
chiefly gives Millennial Dawnism its pop- 
ularity with the natural heart, and consti- 
tutes its greatest harm, viz: 


IV. 


As explanatory of this, Millennial Dawn- 
ism is wrong to begin with, in its definition 
of life, holding it to be simply a principle 
common to all beings whether God, man, 
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animals or plants. All existence results 
from the imparation of this principle into 
organism, the nature of the existence re- 
sulting from the nature of the organism. 
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Man results spontaneously from the im- 
partation of this principle into a human 
organism, and by similar reasoning the ex- 
tinction of his being follows the separa- 
tion of the two. 

(1) It is this that gives color to its 
teaching about the sleep of the soul, and 
that when a man dies he passes out of 
existence until the resurrection. The 
answer to this is cumulative. 

In the first place, the New Testament 
teaches that death does not mean extinc- 
tion of being. Christ said: “Let the dead 
bury their dead” (Luke ix. 60), when He 
was referring to the living. Paul said, 
“You hath He quickened who were dead 
in trespasses and sins” (Eph. ii. 1). John 
said, “We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren 
(1 John iii. 14). 

In the second place, the New Testament 
teaches that the penalty for sin is more 
than extinction of being. The rich man 
“lifted up his eves in hell being in tor- 
ments” (Luke iii, 23). Christ said it had 
been good for Judas if he had not been 
born (Matt. xxvi. 24), which is inconsist- 
ent with the theory that he has ceased to 
exist. 

In the third place, if everlasting punish- 
ment means only extinction of being, then 
everlasting life must mean only continua- 
tion of being, which is the boon even of 
Satan himself, who is to live forever (Rev. 
ROCeLG) 

In the fourth place, if death means ex- 
tinction of being, how can there be a resur- 
rection, for this implies the coming back 
to life of the same person who passed out 
of it, otherwise a resurrection would be a 
new creation. 

In the fifth place, the Scripture especial- 
ly says that tthe soul continues to exist, 
for Christ warns us in Matthew x. 28, not 
to fear them “that kill the body, but have 
not power to kill the soul.” And even 
this says nothing about the spirit. Man 
has a spirit as well as a soul, and it is by 
his spirit he becomes the offspring of God, 
and his spirit never dies. 

In the sixth place, the Bible shows us 
men living after death. Abraham, for ex- 
ample, Moses, Samuel, Elijah. In the 
sixth chapter of Revelation John has a 
vision of those to be beheaded in the great 


tribulation, and shows them anticipatively, 
as souls existing after such beheading 
(Haldeman). 

Finally, if death means extinction of be- 
ing, then Jesus Christ became extinct at 
Calvary—annihilated, as Dr. Hildeman 
expresses it. And no wonder, as he says, 
that to break the horror of such a thought 
Millennial Dawnism should teach that af- 
ter stich extinction He was created over 
again, not as a man indeed, but somewhat 
after His former estate as an _ invisible 
spirit. But “if Jesus Christ was annihilated 
then the gulf between deity and humanity 
remains unbridged, redemption is a failure, 
and salvation beyond the hope of fallen 
men”. (2) But growing out of the sleep 
of the soul arises that other theory equally 
unscriptural, of a probation after death. 
Millennial Dawnism gets a semblance for 
this by fantastically applying all that re- 
fers to the earthly national restoration of 
living Israel in Palestine, to a restoration 
of all the dead of all the nations and all 
the generations of men! 

“Even though they have been destroyed, 
and their personality wiped out, they will 
be created again”. In other words, it 
claims that God is permitting sin in this 
dispensation, with no restraint and no ac- 
countability attached to it, simply that men 
may have a through experience of its re- 
sults. In the millennial age to follow, 
man’s past experience will thus serve as a 
deterrent on the one hand, and a spur to 
better things on the other (Principal Stev- 
ens). 

Could anything have more Satanic at- 
tractiveness than this? The man who broke 
all the laws of God, will be brought to life 
again pure and spotless. The Gospel will 
be preached to him again. No longer 
guilty of sin, no longer under sentence of 
death, we wonder why he needs the Gos- 
pel. But Millennial Dawnism is not trou- 
bled by trifling inconsistencies like this. 
He will have one hundred years in which 
to accept the Gospel. If he rejects it he 
will die the second death. If he accepts 
it he will have a probation of one thousand 
years. Why he needs a probation after 
the Gospel is accepted is not clear. If he 
stands the test he will live forever, if he 
fails he will be destroyed. 

This is the system of the second chance. 
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Where did the originator obtain it? More 
than thirty years of diligent study of the 
Bible has not enabled me to find it there. 

“Now is the accepted time, to-day is the 
day of salvation” (2 Cor. vi. 2). Jesus 
says, ‘‘The hour is coming in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear His voice 
and shall come forth; they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrec- 
tion of damnation” (John v. 28, 29). He 
does not say that some shall rise in order 
to a second probation or opportunity. He 
does not say that they shall come forth 
again in order to be made good in some 
future age and partake of eternal life He 
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is using the past tense. He says they that 
have done good shall come forth, and they 
that have done evil. It is a question as to 
what your standing and position are with 
reference to God to-day, and in your pres- 
ent body, not at some future time and in 
some other body. 

And when Jesus speaks of those who 
have done good, we must not be misled by 
that wood “good”. The good are only 
those who are God’s people in the sense 
that they have been born again through 
faith in Jesus Christ. It is only a living 
faith in a living God that can produce good 
works acceptable to God. 


V. Christendom and the Church Defied 


This false teaching of Millennial Dawn- 
ism concerning the future life is so serious 
that I would not have this reply to it rest 
solely on my own interpretation of Scrip- 
ture truth. I would have you know that 
the position here maintained is that prac- 
tically of the whole of Christendom. 

The latter includes Roman Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and the Greek Church. 
And Protestantism in its turn includes 
both the Calvinistic and Arminian church- 
es—the Baptists, Congregationlists, Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans, Methodists, Presby- 
terians. These all, without exception, in 
their credal statements, contain as funda- 
mental, the doctrine of the eternal, con- 
scious punishment of those who die in 
their sins. 

And Millennial Dawnism admits this. 
How great effrontery, therefore, that this 
modern religious teaching (modern in a 
way, though it is an old foe in a new 
form), and represented practically by one 
man should challenge the interpretation of 
all the churches, in all the centuries! And 
that this challenge should concern a doc- 
trine than which there is scarcely one 
more important in the whole of the Chris- 
tian scheme! And what foolishness and 
blindness on the part of men and women, 
professing to be Christians, to be led away 
by such a system! 

But Millennial Dawnism not only denies 
the Bible as interpreted by the creeds of 
Christendom, but in so doing dishonors 
and vilifies the Church of Christ. It 
charges the translators of the Revised Ver- 


sion with dishonesty in the rendering of 
certain Hebrew and Greek words bearing 
on the doctrine. It charges theological 
professors and pastors with duplicity or 
ignorance in the interpretation of the same 
words. It charges those who claim to be- 
lieve the doctrine as being really ashamed 
of it, and affirms that they deny in pri- 
vate what they publicly profess. It makes 
us hypocrites and semi-infidels. 

But the disciple is not greater than His 
master, nor the servant than his Lord. If 
the Church be vilified we should be sur- 
prised were Jesus Christ exempt. He tao, 
is dishonored by implication, for Millen- 
nial Dawnism says, “We can not imagine 
how sincere believers of this terrible doc- 
trine can go from day to day about the or- 
dinary affairs of life, believing all the time 
that fellow-mortals are dying at the rate 
of one hundred a minute”. 

It forgets that Jesus Christ went about 
the ordinary affairs of life from day to 
day, knowing and teaching all that ortho- 
doxy claims for the future retribution of 
the wicked. It forgets that the most sol- 
emn word ever uttered upon the subject 
was uttered by His lips Who was the in- 
carnation of divine love, and Who gave 
His life to save us from our sins. 

It were safer, my readers, to stand by 
Jesus Christ than any human teacher. It 
were safer to take our theology from the 
Bible than from the Watch Tower. It 
were safer to believe the creeds of Chris- 
tendom than the theories of a single man, 
and the teachings of all the churches than 
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the ipse dixit of Millennial Dawnism. 
“Beware of false prophets which come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves” (Matt. vii. 15). 
“Beloved, believe not every spirit, but 
try the spirits whether they are of God: 
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because many false prophets are gone out 
into the world” (1 John iv. 1) 

“These be they who separate themselves, 
(or make separations), sensual, haying 
not the Spirit’? (Jude 19). 

“From such turn away” (2 Tim. iii. 5). 


The Cultivation of Sound Criticism* 


Rey. A. J. R. SCcHUMAKER, ELLwoop City, Pa. 


It is not uncommon to hear objections to 
criticism, but those who make them are 
guilty of a grave inconsistency: that is, 
they exercise the very function which they 
decry. If they thought more clearly they 
would see that their intention is merely to 
supplant one sort of criticism with another. 
To realize this fact is to take the first step 
toward the conscious and methodical exer- 
cise of critical functions. Lawrence God- 
kin has given apt expression to another 
phase of the matter: 

“Popular objection to criticism is sense- 
less, because it is through criticism—that is, 
through discrimination between two things, 
customs or courses—that the race has man- 
aged to come out of the woods and lead a 
civilized life. All genuine criticism 
consists in comparison between two ways 
of doing something, and it is by such com- 
parison that the world has advanced”. 

Some may object to the implication that 
man originated in a state of barbarism, but, 
whatever may be said on that point, there 
is no doubt that the race is dangerously 
near the barbarous state at present. The 
emergence from the woods is hardly com- 
plete. In other words, the mass of the peo- 
ple are uncritical. 

Definition of Criticism 

It is evident that we are here dealing not 
with literary, art or Biblical criticism, but 
with the broad principles which underlie 
these and kindred investigations. Hence 
our first task should be that of definition. 
“As it was first instituted by Aristotle”, 
says Dr. Johnson, “criticism was meant as 
a standard of judging well”. A greater 
than Aristotle commands to judge not ac- 
cording to appearance, but to judge right- 


* This word has been monopolized by a certain 
class of Biblical scholars until its primary mean- 
ing has been lost sight of. It is the purpose of 
the present article to show that the Bible is the 
text-hook of another sort of criticism than that 
usually associated with it. 


eous judgment. Now criticize is just 
Greek for judge. The original word 
means to put asunder, to separate, to ar- 
range, to prefer, to decide, to estimate, to 
interpret, and it is plain that each of these 
acts involves the exercise of judgment. 

The judgment rendered is called in Greek 
the krisis, and the suggestion, from the 
familiar English form, of an issue or turn- 
ing-point is in line with correct interpre- 
tation. 


Bible Study Requires and Develops Criti- 
cism 

The careful study of the Bible through- 
out tends to develop the critical, that is, 
the judicial, discriminating spirit. Open 
the Old Testament at the first page. “God 
saw the light that it was good, and God 
divided the light from the darkness”. At 
each stage of creation we read, And God 
saw that it was good, until the fabric is 
completed with man at head, when the 
whole is pronounced “very good”. 

The story of the Garden with its two 
kinds of fruit at once makes plain the mor- 
al aspect of criticism—indeed ethics is 
nothing but criticism in the sphere of 
morals—and this continues to be the main 
critical interest of Scripture; whereas in 
the present instance we are dealing with 
criticism mainly in its intellectual aspect. 
But as all criticism has a moral aspect, so 
the moral life has an intellectual aspect; 
where there is no mentality there can be 
no responsibility. Wrong-doing is always 
foolish, and ignorance due to indolence and 
apathy is sinful. If it is wise to do one’s 
duty, it is also a duty to be wise. This 
interaction of conscience and criticism 
is brought out plainly in the book of Prov- 
erbs. ae 

The New Testament also makes its di- 
rect appeal to the intelligence. “Re ye 
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wise as serpents”, says Christ. “Let no 
man deceive you”. “Beware of false pro- 
phets who come to you in sheep’s clothing”. 
Which suggests thtt a little common sense 
would have saved deluded multitudes from 
the moral degradation of Christian Science, 
Mormonism, Dowicism and allied cults. 
“Why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right?” asks Christ. It is an ap- 
peal for independent judgment on the ba- 
sis of common intelligence. The Master 
was often grieved at the slowness of the 
disciples to apprehend His words. “How 
is it’, he rebukes them, “that ye did not 
perceive that I spake not to you concerning 
bread?” And let it be noted that He did 
not explain His words, but merely repeat- 
ed them. “Declare unto us the parable”, 
said Peter (Matt. xv. 15), and He replied, 
“Are ye also even yet without understand- 
ing?” To Nicodemus came the searching 
question, “Art thou the teacher of Israel, 
and understandest not these things?” The 
disciples must have felt as a reproof the 
statement, “The sons of this world are for 
their own generation wiser than the sons 
of light’. 

The Epistles are throughout critical pro- 
ductions in the fullest sense of the word. 
This they are implicitly. They also con- 
tain numerous direct exhortations to ex- 
ercise the function of criticism. Perhaps 
the most marked of these are to be found 

n the first Corinthian epistle. The reader 
is directed to the entire fourteenth chap- 
+ which is too long for discussion here. 


a 


he asks, “I 
pray with the spirit, and I will pray 
the understanding also: 1 will sing with 
sparit, and I will sing with the under- 


rts to ee rede cay as teag te 
which is good”. 
the most complete statement of the 


sublime, perfect, pure, lovely and of good 
renort,—-these evaluate, if there be any vir- 
tue or praise’. The last clause might be 
paraphrased, “If you have any conscience 
or self-respect”. It is important to note 
that the exhortation of the apostle is not 
merely to meditate on these things, but to 
form a just estimate of them, to define 
them and determine their true worth. It 
is commonly assumed that man knows well 
enough what he ought to do, and that his 
failure consists solely in his not doing it. 
But the apostle here shows that there is 
equal danger of having an uncritical stand- 
ard? 

The Pible the Standard of Criticism 

The Pible not only commands criticism, 
but is itself the great standard on which 
all important criticism is based. The man 
who has mastered the Bible is nolonger im- 
mature, tossed to and fro with every wind 
of doctrine. Having become a man he has 
put away childish things. It is not too 
much to claim that the Scriptures afford a 
basis for every kind of criticism, whether 
in the field of politics, literature, music, 
art or architecture. Proof of this may be 
found in the fact that many of the world’s 
greatest statesmen, authors, composers, 
attists and architects have found their in- 
spiration in the Scriptures and the facts of 
the faith. 

“Good Taste and Bad in the Applied 
Arts” is the title of a work just issued in 
Germany, of which a reviewer says: “The 
author deals with such elementary condi- 
tions of the beautiful as sincerity, simpli- 
city, genuineness, appropriateness, utility, 
proportion, restraint; and the greatest of 
these is restraint”. Why, it might be ask- 
ed, docs the reviewer call these conditions 
dementary? Because, we venture to an- 
swet, they are familiar, and they are fam- 
iliar because they are the texture of the 


ample. The words sincerity, simplicity, re- 
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cism which he is otherwise prepared to 

consider. 

The Bible the Text-Book and Inspiration 
of Criticism 

Again, the Bible is the great text-book of 
criticism because it is the embodiment of 
the historical spirit. Observe how psalms, 
prophecies, gospels and epistles are satur- 
ated with the history that has preceded and 
that which is to come. “Not to know what 
has been transacted in former times”, says 
Cicero, “is to be always a child’. If the 
fragments of secular history, here implied, 
have the power to confer maturity, what 
shall be said of the volume which contains 
a connected history of the world from the 
beginning, before there was a man to till 
the ground, till the end, when the elements 
shall be dissolved with fervent heat? 

Finally, the Scriptures are adapted con- 
tinually to supply criticism with new im- 
pulse and materials, because they are in- 
exhaustible. “I have seen an end of all 
perfection”, says the psalmist, “but thy 
commandment is exceeding broad”. 

Sir Walter Scott gives an excellent elabor- 
ation : 

“The most learned, acute and diligent 
student cannot, in the longest life, obtain an 
entire knowledge of this one volume. The 
more deeply he works the mine, the richer 
and more abundant he finds the ore; new 
light continually beams from this source of 
heavenly knowledge, to direct the conduct, 
and illustrate the work of God and the 
ways of men; and he will at last leave the 
world confessing, that the more he studied 
the Scriptures, the fuller conviction he had 
of his own ignorance, and of their inestim- 
able value”. 

Criticism implies an active growing 
mind. It is the property of Scripture to 
furnish endless material for this growth 
and activity, so that while we speak of mas- 
tering the Word, and becoming mature, the 
terms are purely relative. 

“Man cannot be well educated without 
the Bible”, says Dr. Nott, and the converse 
is also true that one cannot make the Bible 
his standard of criticism without becoming 
educated. Hence the logic of President 


Nott’s conclusion: “It ought to hold the 
chief place in every seat of learning 
throughout Christendom”. This is far 
from saying that the Bible is the only book 
which ought to be studied. Rightly read it 
becomes an avenue to more volumes of 
value and interest than could be perused 
in several life-times. 


Suggestion for Critical Bible 


Study 

One practical suggestion before conclud- 
ing. Perhaps this will come to the atten- 
tion of some busy pastor who is following 
a whole line of indefensible traditions, 
from the International Lessons to the Miz- 
pah Benediction. To him is recommended 
the reconstitution of the Bible School and 
the placing of Bible Study on an intelli- 
gent basis. Let the aim be the MASTERY 
OF THE Book as the MrssaGe or REDEMP- 
TION. The best beginning, as the readers 
of this periodical need not be told, is “Bi- 
ble League Primer, No. 1”. 

Courses for the entire school can not be 
even suggested in the present paper. Each 
school has its own problems, and the ap- 
peal simply is that the pastor try to solve 
them on a basis of honest common sense. 
The artificial and the merely traditional 
must go, being supplanted by what is rea- 
sonable and vital, until the church becomes 
a real college (collegium) of the Bible. 

The conclusion may be briefly summar- 
ized: Criticism fulfills an indispensible 
function; the Scriptures command it, 
while they also supply the standards and 
material for its exercise. In consequence, 
the Christian is a person of discrimination. 
He is not satisfied with anything and 
everything. He has standards (not shib- 
boleths), and he tries to form his judg- 
ments and conduct his life accordingly. He 
knows that more knowledge is required to 
point out beauties than defects (Pycroft), 
hence he makes the discovery of the former 
his constant aim.—The application of these 
truths (need of which is at present so wide- 
ly felt) must be reserved for another arti- 
cle. 


Practical 
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The Genuineness of the Last Twelve Verses of 
Mark (xvi. 9-20)" 


Rev. Joun UrquHart, MELBouRNE, AUSTRALIA 


Tuesday evening found us assembled in 
Roger’s rooms at the usual hour. But this 
meeting was marked by a new departure. 
Hitherto we had depended upon our host’s 
supply of Bibles. But a New Testament con- 
taining the Authorized and Revised Ver- 
sions in parallel columns had at this time 
been prominently displayed in the book- 
sellers’ windows, and it had _ evidently 
struck each of us that a copy would be 
useful at our Tuesday meeting. As each 
entered with his “Parallel” in his hand 
the laughter grew. But when Thompson 
and Boyd, who came together, and came 
last, each appeared with their “Parallel” 
the merriment was almost painfully great 
each of us lifting up, as the convulsion 
moderated, and waving his copy in explan- 
ation of the seizure. 

“We thought it best,” said Boyd, “to 
come prepared for the fray’’. 

“A good notion too”, said Roger. “We 
shall find these copies of great use as we 
get along”. 

“I suppose”, said Johnson, glancing to- 
ward Thomson, “that the first nut we have 
to crack is this of the last twelve verses of 
Mark?” 

“Johnson’s trumpet”, Roger remarked 
with a smile, “is always ready to sound 
the charge!” 

“Let me explain”, said Thomson, “that 1 
am not to be taken as arguing against the 
verses. I am wanting light, and I have 
not yet despaired of getting’ it. But, if we 
believe Carpenter, there is nothing to be 
said for the verses. He assumes that they 
do not belong to the original Gospel, and 
explains how they came to be added to it 
as beliefs developed. And then the Re- 
vised Version”’—there was an immediate 
opening of “Parallels”, and rustling of 
leaves—“is very definite. It separates the 
last 12 verses of the Gospel from the rest, 
and places this note in the margin: ‘The 
two oldest Greek manuscripts and some 


* From Roger’s Reasons, No, 8, being the Sec- 
tion in “The Bible Investigator”, March, 1912, 
p. 19. 


other authorities omit from verse 9 to the 
end. Some other authorities have a dif- 
ferent ending to the Gospel’. That is re- 
corded as the finding of the fullest know- 
ledge of the end of the roth century. We 
know more to-day than our fathers did, 
and how we are to avoid concluding that 
a mistake was made when the translators 
placed those verses in 1611 at the end of 
Mark’s Gospel, I do not see’. 

The objection was temperately put, but 
it told heavily. We all looked at Roger. 

“I quite admit”, he said, “that in so far 
as the Revised Version is concerned the 
case for those 12 verses looks bad indeed. 
The English-speaking public are assured 
that with a complete knowledge of the case 
these reputable men—the Revisers—have 
clearly seen that the verses do not belong 
to the original Scripture, and that they 
have accordingly separated them from it. 
The conclusion is evident. Our fathers 
understood that to be the Word of God 
which was not the Word of God at all. 
What more was needed to shake the faith 
of the English-speaking people in the 
Scriptures? And yet that was done—not 
after days of anxious inquiry and full dis- 
cussion—-but in the compass of a few min- 
utes, and by the votes of men, learned in- 
deed in many directions, but to a large ex- 
tent ignorant of facts a knowledge of which 
was necessary for a correct judgment in 
this matter”. 

“Oh, oh!” protested Thomson. 
really mean that?” 

“Let me prove it to you’, was the reply. 
“Some of the Revisers felt that it was 
necessary to justify their action. And Pro- 
fessor Roberts, of St. Andrew’s (one of 
the Revision Committee), published a book 
in which the following statement occurred: 
‘Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Jerome, as 
well as other writers, especially Greeks, 
testify that these verses were not written by 
S. Mark, or not found in the best copies’. 
To this Dean Burgon, in his famous book, 
‘The Revision Revised’, replies: ‘Will the 
learned writer permit us to assure him in 
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return that he is entirely mistaken? Heis 
requested to believe that Gregory of Nyssa 
says nothing of the sort—says nothing at 
all concerning these verses; that Victor of 
Antioch vouches emphatically for their 
genuineness; that Severinus does but copy, 
while Jerome does but translate a few 
random expressions of Eusebius; and that 
Eusebius himself nowhere testifies that 
these verses were not written by S. Mark. 
So far from it, Eusebius actually quotes 
the verses, quoting them as genuine’. Dr. 
Roberts is also assured that there are no 
‘other writers’, whether Greek or Latin, 
who insinuate doubt concerning these 
verses. On the contrary, besides both the 
Latin and all the Syriac—besides the Goth- 
ic and the two Egyptian Versions—there 
exist four authorities of the 2nd century— 
as many of the 3rd—five of the 5th; four 
of the 6th; as many of the 7th; together 
with at least ten of the 4th (contempora- 
ries, therefore, of Codices Vaticanus and 
Sinaiticus), which actually recognize the 
verses in question. Now, when to every 
known manuscript but two of bad charac- 
ter, besides every ancient Version some one 
and thirty Fathers have been added, 18 of 
whom must have used copies at least as 
old as either the Vaticanus or the Sinaiti- 
cus, Dr. Roberts is assured that an amount 
of external authority has been accttmu- 
lated which is simply overwhelming in dis- 
cussions of this nature”. 

“Why, that’s awful”, Johnson exclaimed. 
“He proves that Professor Roberts did 
not know what he was talking about”. 

“Ts it not disgraceful?” Turner asked, 
that men should write books and profess 
to say what is and what is not, the Word 
of God, who have never honestly investi- 
gated their subject?” 

“Surely that is unjust’, said Thomson, 
with a grieved look. “Everyone admits the 
scholarship of the Revisers”. 

“What other opinion can there be of 
their scholarship’, I asked “in view of 
that awful array of facts which proves their 
ignorance?” 

“There is scholarship and scholarship”, 
interposed Roger. “Along certain lines 
the scholarship of the Revisers was un- 
doubted. But here, in questions as to the 
text of Scripture, they were dealing with 
matters in regard to which first hand in- 


formation was possessed by not quite a 
score of men in the entire country. Their 
error lay in daring to vote upon matters 
with which they had no adequate acquaint- 
ance. Some of the men who had fuller 
knowledge were disgusted, and ceased to 
attend; and an important minority had re- 
solved to put an emphatic protest on rec- 
ord. But the facts which Burgon has pub- 
lished settled the matter for scholars, and 
wrecked the hopes of the publishers of the 
Revised Version”. 

“Thank you”, said Thomson. “TI am sat- 
isfied with that account of the matter. It 
is quite plain that they have blundered about 
these verses of Mark, and that Carpenter’s 
assumption shows more willingness to 
damage the Bible than fitness for the task. 
I surrender that point’. ° 

“Hear, hear!’ Johnson cried, “Thank 
you, Thomson, for that frank confession”. 

“Before we pass from this’, continued 
Roger, “let me say that the further this 
matter has been investigated, the more 
fully have these verses been vindicated. 
Burgon points out one fact, which has a 
most important bearing upon the matter, 
that in the Ritual of the Greek Church 
those 12 verses have been used everywhere 
from time immemorial to the present hour 
as the Gospel reading for Easter season 
and Ascension Day. That shows that the 
verses were never questioned nor suspect- 
ed hy the churches to which the Gospels 
were given and which have handed them 
on to us”, 

“Many thanks Roger. That is capital”, 
Turner said, voicing the gratitude and de- 
light of us all. “But what’, he added, “of 
those two ancient manuscripts? Why was 
it that they left the verses out?” 

“That question as to the motive for this 
astounding variation”, said Roger, “presses 
upon one the more the facts are consider- 
ed. In regard to this omission they stand 
utterly alone. Let me read you another 
extract from Burgon. ‘It is not’, he writes, 
‘that the evidence of manuscripts is one— 
the evidence of Fathers and Versions an- 
other. The very reverse is the case: Man- 
uscripts, Fathers, and Versions alike are 
only not unauimous in bearing consistent 
testimony. But the consentient witness of 
the manuscripts is even extraordinary. 
With the exception of the two uncial MSS. 
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which have just been named, there is not 
one Codex in existence, uncial ot cursive 
(and we are acquainted with at least eigh- 
teen other uncials, and about six hundred 
cursive copies of this Gospel), which 
leaves out the last twelve verses of S. 
Mark’. Every rational mind will feel that 
such a testimony settles this question. The 
verses belong assuredly to the original 
text’. —“The Last Twelve Verses of S. 
Mark”, pp. 70-71. 

“May I trouble you”, Boyd asked, “to 
say what ‘uncial’ and ‘cursive’ exactly 
mean?” 

“Certainly”, was the reply. “The uncial 
manuscripts are those written in capital let- 
ters, as was the custom in copying the Sac- 
red Books down to the tenth century. The 
‘cursives’ are those written in the ordinary 
running hand, and date from the ninth 
century downward”. 

“But what can have led the writers of 
those two manuscripts’, Thomson asked, 
“to leave out the verses?” 

“Tt is hard to say”, Roger replied. ‘The 
fourth century was a time when rational- 
isin and priest-craft nearly succeeded in 
destroying the Christian Church. This may 
have been an attempt to blot out the condem- 


nation of the Apostles, the heads of the 
Church, for their unbelief, and the prom- 
ise of miraculous gifts which had ceased 
to be conferred long before that time. But 
both manuscripts are among the worst in 
existence”. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Thomson, “let us hear 
about that”. 

“Take, then, the Sinaiticus”’, was the re- 
ply. “It is most slovenly written. On 
many occasions 10, 20, 30, 40 words are 
dropped through very carelessness. ‘Let- 
ters and words’, writes Scrivener, one of 
the most cautious of the great critics, 
“everi whole sentences, are frequently writ- 
ten twice over, or begun and immediately 
cancelled; while that gross blunder, where- 
by a clause is omitted because it happens 
to end in the same words as the clause 
preceding, occurs no less than 115 times 
in the New Testament’. The Vatican MS. 
is of a similar character; and both are 
strongly marked by the same _ sceptical 
character. It is probable’ that Dean Bur- 
gon is correct in his judgment that both 
manuscripts owe their preservation to the 
circumstance that they were too bad to be 
used”. 


The Question of Deuteronomy 


Rey. E. Guy Tarzott, Pastor or M. E. Courcu, LA MAnpaA Park, CALIF. 


I. The Status of the Question Set Forth 


The German rationalist-critics of the Bi- 
ble, notably Kuenen, Graf, and Wellhan- 
sen, denied the Mosaic authorship and ear- 
ly date of Deuteronomy because they did 
not wish to accept nor allow its exalted 
monotheism. The writings of the radical 
critics justify the following statement: 


“The various assaults upon the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch have been 
noticeably a succession of adjustments. One 
critical theory has given place to another, 
as in the assaults on the credibility of the 
Gospels, and the methods employed are 
largely of the nature of special pleading to 
maintain a preconceived theory’’.1 

We have echoes of this rationalistic cri- 


ticism in the “Theory of Babylonian influ- 
1 Terry, Biblical Hermeneutics, p. 69. cf. Reuss, 


Die Geschichte der heiligen Schriften des Alten 
Testament, p, 8.—Braunschweig, 188r. 


ence’ advocated by W. Robertson Smith, 
T. K. Cheyne, and S. R. Driver, et al. of 
England, and re-echoed in America by 
John Edgar McFadyen, C. F. Kent, C. A. 
Briggs, and others, 

In the outset, we make this statement: 

If Deuteronomy was not written by 
Moses, as it purports to have been written, 
then it is a deliberate forgery (Pseudo- 
graph!), and not inspired of God: hence, 
unworthy of a place in the Canon of Scrip- 
ture. 

The first part of this statement is ad- 
mitted by the majority of the so-called 
“Higher Critics’,—that is, they do not 
admit the Mosaic authorship of Deut., but 
declare it to be a forgery of the seventh 
century B. C. Yet, strangely enough, they 
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illogically say that it is inspired of God, 
and deserves the highest place in the Old 
Testament. Needless to say, their ideas 
of inspiration must be very lax, when they 
say that Jehovah has to stoop to such 
depths as to use a baseless forgery as a 
means of revelation for the deepest spirit- 
ual truths concerning mankind! 

The high spiritual quality of the book of 
Deut. is frankly recognized by all critics. 
Prof. Moulton says: 

“Deuteronomy has been well described 
as the most spiritual book in the Old Tes- 
tament. In common with a few of the 
Psalms, and the loftier parts of prophecy, 
it breathes an ardent love to the invisible 
God, a spiritual awe of the unseen I AM, 
a heart religion penetrating through the 
surface of duties to the spring of holy mo- 
tives. The speaker may well have been in 
the mount forty days and forty nights: his 
speech shines as well as his face’.? 

Prof. Driver also admits the deep spirit- 
uality of Deut. He pays this lofty tribute: 

“Nowhere else in the Old Testament do 
we breathe such an atmosphere of gener- 
ous devotion to God, and of large-hearted 
benevolence towards man; nowhere else are 


duties and motives set forth with greater 
depth and tenderness of feeling, or with 
more winning and persuasive eloquence, 
and nowhere else is it shown with the same 
fulness of detail how high and noble 
principles may be applied so as to elevate 
and refine the entire life of the commun- 
ity”. : 

Yet in spite of the high spiritual tone of 
Deut., and its spirit of devotion to Jehovah; 
and in spite of the marvellous religious 
and moral reformation which it produced 
during the reign of Josiah, Deut. is de- 
clared to be a forgery by these self-ap- 
pointed modern philological, rational- 
critics of the revelation of God to man. 
Why do they declare the book to be a 
forgery? Is it because of insuperable phi- 
lological, textual, and literary difficulties? 
By no means: it is simply and purely be- 
cause they do not wish to accept the su- 
pernatural giving of the law to Moses on 
Mt. Sinai. Please bear this point in mind, 
and remember that practically all the storm 
of adverse criticism of the book of Deut. 
gathers about the “Book of the Covenant”, 
chapters xii.-xxvi. 


II. The Conclusions of the 


Destructive Critics from These As- 


sumptions 


That our statement of the case has not 
been overdrawn, we prove by presenting 
some of the conclusions of a few of the 
representative destroyers of the integrity 
and authenticity of this important book. 

Prof C. F. Kent says: 


“The evidence regarding the date of 
the Deuteronomic laws all points to the 
latter part of the 7th century. It seems 
probable, though the question can never 
be absolutely decided, that the original edi- 
tion of Deut. was completed somewhere 
between the beginning of Josiah’s reign in 
639 and the great reform in 621 B. C, 
rather than in the days of Manasseh or 
earlier, as has been sometimes urged’’.4 

Prof Driver says: 

“In point of fact, however,—the Mosaic 
authorship of the first four books of the 
Pentateuch cannot be sustained. JE and 
P were composed at two widely different 
periods of Israelitish history, and both, 
there are the strongest reasons for sup- 
posing, long subsequent to Moses. Of 
course, for those who admit this, the post- 
Mosaic authorship of Deut. naturally fol- 

2 Modern Reader’s Bible, single vol. ed., p. 1370. 


8 Commentary on Deut., Intro., p. 15. 
4 Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents, p. 33. 


lows”.® He continues: ‘““The composition 
of Deut. must thus be placed at a period 
long subsequent to the age of Moses”.® 


In another passage of Prof. Driver we 
have the very gist of the higher critical 
position on the date and authorsip of Deut. 
He says: 


‘ “To this conclusion, that Deut. was writ- 
ten in the age of either Manasseh or Jos- 
iah, it is objected that the book plainly 
produced its effect on account of its claim- 
ing, and being supposed, to be the work of 
Moses: if Josiah had not believed the an- 
cient law-book of Israel to have been dis- 
covered, would he have attached any 
weight to its words! An attempt is in- 
deed made, it is said, to parry this objec- 
tion by the allegation that the prophetic 
teaching, and .the effect which it pro- 
duced, was due to its throwing into a more 
practical form the ends aimed at by Heze- 
kiah and Isaiah; but if this be the case, it 
is replied, seeing that the prophets them- 
selves were the accredited ministers of Je- 
hovah, why was not the appeal made di- 
rectly to the Divine teaching upon_their 
lips? Why should the mere fact of this 
teaching being presented in the form of a 


5 Commentary on Deut., Intro., pp. 41, 42. 
6 Ibid, pp. 44, 45. 
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Code give it a force which no prophetic 
utterances had ever possessed? Its force 
must have been due principally to the 
name of Moses, which it bore; and if the 
phophets were aware that it did not really 
possess his authority, then not only are 
they guilty of an act questionable morally, 
but the course taken by them is a confes- 
sion of moral impotence and failure. They 
resort to an external name to accomplish 
what centuries of their own teaching had 
failed to effect’.7 


Kuenen says that the book of Deut. was 
designed to bring about just such a reform- 
ation as that which characterized the reign 
of Josiah. “It was not by accident, but in 
accordance with the writer’s deliberate pur- 
pose, that it became the foundation and 
form of Josiah’s reformation”.§ 

On behalf of the “higher critics’, Prof. 
Driver admits that Deut. was a forgery, 
but justifies the crime on the grounds of 
the great good it accomplished. In other 
words, he tries to make it appear that the 
Hebrew ethics allowed that the end justi- 
fied the means! The words of Paul are 
apropos: “Let us do evil that good may 
come? Whose damnation is just!’® 


Wellhausen says: 

“About the origin of Deut. there is still 
less dispute: in all circles where apprecta- 
tion of scientific results can be looked for 
at all, it is recognized that it was com- 
posed in the same age as that in which it 
was discovered”.1° 

John Edgar McFadyen says: 

“Generally speaking, the book (Deut.) 
claims to be the valedictory address of 
Moses to Israel. But even a superficial ex- 
amination is enough to show that its pres- 
ent form, at any rate, was not due to 
Moses,—. ; The negative conclusion is that 
the book is not, in its present form, from 
the hand of Moses, but is a product, at 
least several generations later, of the set- 
tled life of the people —In all probability, — 
the book was in the main written_and lost 
during the reign of Manasseh, (Circa 660 
BaG.). 22 

While Driver is forced to admit that the 
reformatory power of Deut., when discov- 
ered by Hilkiah during the reign of Josiah, 
was due to its supposed Mosaic author- 
ship; Prof. W. R. Smith, a critic of equal 
destructive ability, takes a position diame- 
trically opposite. He states that it was 


7 Commentary on Deut., Intro., pp. 55, 56. 

8 Hexateuch, p. 215. cf. Wellhausen, Hist. of 
Israel, p. 33. 

9 Romans iii. 8. 

10 Hist. of Israel, p. 9. 

11 Intro. to the Old Testament, pp. 51, 52. 


simply the intrinsic prophetic teachings of 
the book that wrought the reformation, the 
same kind of prophetic teaching as had 
been given by Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah. To 
quote: 

“Whence, then, did the book derive the 
authority which made its discovery the sig- 
nal for so great a reformation? How did 
it approve itself as an expression of the 
Divine will, first to Hilkiah and Josiah, and 
then to the whole nation? To this ques- 
tion there can be but one answer. The 
authority that lay behind Deuteronomy was 
the power of the prophetic teaching 
which half a century of persecution had 
not been able to suppress. After the work 
of Isaiah and his fellows, it was impossible 
for any earnest movement of reformation 
to adopt other principles than those of che 
prophetic word on which Jehovah Himself 
had set His seal by the deliverance from 
Assyria. What the Deuteronomic Code 
supplied was a clear and practical scheme 
of reformation on the prophetic: lines’’.1* 

So after all the teachings of history and 
scholarship on the question of the reforma- 
tion under Josiah being due to the discov- 
ery of the Book of the Law, it remains for 
this modern self-appointed destroyer of 
God’s Word to tell us that it is all a mis- 
take, the reformation was not even due to 
the discovery of a law code, to say nothing 
of the Law-Book divinely given to Moses. 
To quote Prof. W. R. Smith further: 

“Tt was the intrinsic merits of Deut. 
that gained it acceptance; and if the book 
had not set forth such a combination of the 
old law of the realm with the principles of 
the prophets as commended itself to the 
national conscience and indicated a practi- 
cal course of Reformation, the mere name 
of Moses would not have prevented it from 
being tossed aside”.1% 

We have given some of the conclusions 
of a few representative critics of Deut., 
without attempting a critical examination. 
We find that this school of destructive 
critics, Kuenen, Graf, Wellhausen, W. R. 
Smith, S. R. Driver, C. F. Kent, C. A. 
Briggs, J. E. McFadyen and others, prac- 
tically agree on the 7th century, post-Mo- 
saic authorship of Deut. Some of them 
go farther and put the final editing and 
redacting of Deut. in the middle of the 4th 
century. 

This paper will be concluded in July- 
August, by “III. The Critics Answered by 
‘Higher Critics.’ ’’—Editor. 


12 The O. T. in the Jewish Church, p. 363. 
13 Ibid, p. 395. 
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Appendix to “ Did Daniel Write Daniel >” 


Prof. Joseph D. Wilson, D.D, of the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, has just issued an Ap- 
pendix to his former book, “Did Daniel 
Write Daniel?’ That book he says was 
written in 1906 and discussed all the argu- 
ments, then known to me, which had been 
advanced against the authenticity and 
genuineness of the canonical book. Since 
that date “A Standard Bible Dictionary” 
has appeared, presenting what pretend to 
be two or three additional arguments 
against Daniel. Its article on Daniel is 
misleading and as it will, no doubt, fall 
into the hands of unsuspecting persons, 
this Appendix is required in the interests 
of truth. 

“Did Daniel Write Daniel?” was begun 
with a bias in faver of the traditional be- 
lief, but also with the suspicion that some 
evidence existed somewhere to warrant a 
doubt or at least a suspension of judgment. 
A considerable number of scholars had an- 
nounced their opinion that the book of 


Daniel was written in the time of the Mac- 
cabees, about 163 B. C., and not during the 
Babylonian exile—the date claimed by the 
book itseli—370 years before. 

Furthermore, several of the Bible dic- 
tionaries which claim to be particularly 
scholarly have thrown their weight against 
the traditional view. 

Under these circumstances, I expected to 
find, on further examination, evidence 
which would explain the widespread re- 
pudiation of the venerable book. There is 
absolutely no such evidence. What was 
once supposed to be evidence against Dan- 
iel has been exploded by the excavations, or 
in the fuller light has turned out to be its 
vindication. 

The Appendix deals with some of these 
—especially with the article on “Daniel” in 
the Standard Bible Dictionary—showing 
them to be utterly false and misleading. 

Some of the strictures have already ap- 
peared in The Bible Student and Teacher. 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s “Down Grade 
Manifesto” 


To Those Who Have Been Put in Trust with the Gospel 


[This is the address of a letter from Mr. 
George S. Fisher, of Kansas City, Mo., 
April 5, 1912, President of the Gospel Mis- 
sionary Union. It accompanied a reprint 
in pamphlet form of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon’s protest against the “Down 
Grade Movement” of his day. 

This pamphlet is particularly timely just 
now when Rey. Dr. A. C. Dixon is boldly 
repeating the same warning from the pul- 
pit of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. We reprint 
it here in.part as a reminder of present 
conditions fulfilling the forecast of the 
great London preacher. President Fisher’s 
letter shows how any one can obtain the com- 
plete pamphlet in quantities for free distri- 
bution—Fditor. ] 

My Dear Friends: 

“Every Scripture is God-breathed” 

“He that hath My Word, let him speak 
My Word faithfully. What is the chaff to 
the wheat? saith the Lord”. 

“Let human reasonings die the death, 

When God from heaven doth blow His 


breath 
Upon the Sacred page”. 


We are glad to state that we have just 
printed an enlarged edition of Chas. H. 


Spurgeon’s earnest words against the 
Down-Grade Movement, in tract form, a 
sample of which I enclose with this. 

We published our first edition in 1904, 
and in November, 1906, Mr. Thomas Spur- 
geon wrote us: 

“T am delighted to see that you have is- 
sued a selection of my late dear father's 
trumpet notes in pamphlet form. Alas! that 
there is greater need than ever for speaking 
out and striking hard. C. H. Spurgeon 
foresaw all this, and warned the churches. 
But they were for the most part heedless. 
I pray God to bless your efforts”. 


We hope to get these important booklets 
into immediate circulation, and they will 
be sent out free to the friends who desire 
prayerfully and carefully to distribute them. 
Those who wish may enclose postage for 
mailing. 

Our heroic brother wrote: 

“Brethren, we want grace to say, ‘I can 


be poor; I can be ridiculed; I can be 
abused; but I cannot be false to my Lord’ ”. 


Let us follow in his train. In the ser- 
vice of our rejected Lord, Please believe 
me, 

Faithfully yours, 
Gro. S. FISHER. 


Lee 


tn Ff 
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The Down-Grade Movement : 


Heavy Blows Against the Latter Day Apostasy, from the Sword of Charles 
H. Spurgeon 


Every lover of God’s truth may well thank 
God for Spurgeon. Not only for his Gos- 
pel preaching, but also for his faithful con- 
tention against the apostasy of his day. 

For some five or six years before his 
death, he set forth in plain, burning words, 
from month to month in his paper, The 
Sword and the Trowel, and from time to 
time in his sermons, his contention and the 
contention of his God, against the “Down- 
GrapE MoveMENT” that was then sweeping 
over the churches of England and America. 
His opposition was not only in word but in 
deed, for he bravely withdrew from the 
Baptist Union, because of its unsoundness 
in the faith, and would not be persuaded to 
make terms or again enter into fellowship 
with the traitors to his Lord. And so he 
courageously battled for his Master and for 
His truth, until in 1892 his sword was laid 
down forever. 

The following extracts from his battle 
cries deserve to be kept before the people 
of God in these days of advancing apostasy, 
and we wish to nail them to the wall: 


The Sword and the Trowel, March, 1886. 
“Tn these silken days, men seem able to 
do anything without troubling their con- 
science in the lIcast. Bigotry has become 
so unpopular that multitudes of religious 
professors have abandoned all care about 
principle, lest they should be suspected of 
intolerance. Nobody now can be accused 
of straining at gnats; but. the swallowing 
of camels, humps and all, is performed 
both in public and in private as a common 
alfair; and he who raises any objection is 
denounced as strait-laced. People look at 
you with amazement if you suggest that 
there is such a thing as fixed truth; and 
they eye you with supreme contempt if 
you dare to hint that the opposite of truth 
must be a lie. You must be some old 
fogey, or antediluvian, or you would never 
make such an observation. The sooner 
you are back in Noah’s ark the better. 
“Where are the sturdy believers who 
earnestly contend for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints? A compositor had to 
set up a text concerning Daniel, of whom 
we read in the Scriptures that ‘An excel- 
lent spirit was in him; but the worthy 
workman misread his copy, and the proof 
appeared thus—‘An excellent spine was in 


him’—by no means a mischievous mistake 
when it described one so fearless in fol- 
lowing the Lord his God. Could more of 
such excellent spines be inserted into cer- 
tain brethren, it would be well; but back- 
bone would render them unfashionable, and 
lead them into the wars. 

Book of Sermons, January 23, 1887. 

“Salt is the emblem of sincerity. ‘With 
all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt’. 
There must be an intense sincerity about 
all we do towards God. 

“I bade you note that you were not al- 
lowed to present honey before the Lord. 
I really wish that some of our brethren who 
are overdone with honey would notice 
that. There is a kind of molasses godli- 
ness which I can never stomach, It is al- 
ways, ‘Dear this’, and ‘Dear that’, and 
‘Dear the other’, and ‘This dear man’, and 
‘That dear woman’. There is also a kind 
of honeydrop talk in which a person never 
speaks the plain truth. He speaks as fam- 
iliarly as if he knew all about you, and 
would lay down his life for you, though 
he has never set eyes on you before, and 
would not give you a half-penny to save 


your life. These people avoid rebuking 
sin, for that is ‘Unkind’. They avoid de- 
nouncing error; they say, ‘This dear 


brother’s views differ slightly from mine’. 
A man says that black is white, and I say 
that it is not so. But it is not kind to say, 
‘It is not so’, you should say, ‘Perhaps you 
are right, dear brother, though I hardly 
think so’. In this style some men think 
that our sacrifice is to be offered. If they 
hear a sermon that cuts at the roots of sin, 
and deals honestly with error, they say, 
‘That man is very narrow-minded’. Well, 
I have been so accustomed to be called a 
bigot that I by no means deny the charge. 
I feel no horror because of the accusation. 
To tell a man that if he goes on in his sin 
he will be lost forever, and to preach to 
him the hell which God denounces against 
the impenitent, is no unkindness. It is the 
truest kindness to deal honestly with men. 
If the surgeon knows very well that a per- 
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son has a disease about him that requires 
the knife, and he only says, ‘It is a mere 
trifle: I dare say that with a little medi- 
cine and a pill or two we may cure you’, 
a simpleton may say, ‘What a dear man!’ 
but a wise man judges otherwise. He is 
not kind, for he is a liar”. 

The Sword and the Trowel, January, 1887. 

“During the past year we have often had 
to look down from the royal road of the 
truth upon those craggy paths which others 
have chosen, which we fear will lead them 
to destruction. We have had enough of 
The Down-Grade for ourselves when we 
have looked down upon it. What havoc 
false doctrine is making no tongue can tell. 
Assuredly the New Theology can do no 
good towards God or man; it has no adap- 
tation for it. If it were preached for a 
thousard years by all the most earnest 
men of the school, it would never renew a 
soul, nor overcome pride in a single hu- 
man heart. We look down into the abyss 
of error, and it almost makes our head 
swim tc think of the perilous descent; but 
the road of the Gospel, to which we hope 
to keep by divine grace, is a safe and hap- 
py way. Oh, that all would travel it! Oh, 
that our earnest pleadings, which have 
brought upon our devoted head so much 
of obloquy, would recall the churches to the 
good old way!” 

June, 1887. 

“The Gospel of the Grace of God needs 
great improvement; at least, so I am in- 
formed; but I know it is no business of 
mine to improve it; my part is to act upon 
it. No doubt many would improve God 
Himself from off the face of the earth, if 
they could. They would improve the 
atonement until it vanished. Great alter- 
ations are demanded of us, in the name 
of the spirit of the age. Of course, we 
are warned that the very notion of the 
punishment for sin is a barbarous relic of 
medieval ages, and must be given up, and 
with it the doctrine of substitution and 
many other old-fashioned dogmas. We 
have nothing to do with these demands; 
we have only to preach the Gospel as we 
find it. As a trustee, if my course of ac- 
tion is disputed, I keep to the letter of the 


bond; and if any quarrel over it, they 
must take their complaints to the proper 
Court, for I have no power to alter the 
record. The dispute is not between us and 
“Modern thought’, but between God and 
the wisdom of man. ‘Oh’, they say, ‘It is 
barbarous to go on prosing with this old, 
old story!’ We care not how old the story 
is: since it came from God we repeat it in 
His Name. Call it what you like, it is in 
the Book from which we derive our au- 
thority. ‘But you surely have a judgment 
of your own?’ May be we have, and as 
much of it as those who oppose us; but 
our judgment does not invent a trust, it 
simply guides us in the carrying of it out. 
Stewards must keep to their orders, and 
trustees must carry out the terms of their 
trust. 

“My brethren, we are at this present 
hour set for the defence of the Gospel If 
ever men were called to this office, we are 
so called. These are times of drifting: 
men have pulled up their anchors, and are 
driven to and fro with winds and tides of 
divers kinds. As for me, I have in this 
nour of danger not only let down the 
greater bower anchor, but I have cast four 
anchors out of the stern. That may he 
quite the wrong place; but in these times 
we need anchoring both fore and aft. Now 
am I fixed. Skeptical reasonings might 
have moved me at one time, but not now. 
Do our enemies ask us to lay down our 
swords, and cease to fight for the old 
faith? Like the Greeks to Xerxes, we an- 
swer, ‘Come and take them’. The other 
day the advanced thinkers were going to 
sweep the orthodox into limbo; but as yet 
we survive their assaults. These -boasters 
do not know the vitality of evangelical 
truth. No, Glorious Gospel, thou shalt 
never perish! If we are to die, we will 
die fighting. If we shall personally pass 
away, fresh evangelists will preach upon 
our graves. Evangelical truths are like 
the dragon’s teeth which Cadmus sowed, 
they breed men all armed for the fray. 
The Gospel lives by dying. Brethren, at 
any rate, in this contest, if we are not 
victorious, we will at least be faithful”. 

End of Extracts from Pamphlet. 
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Some Topics in Connection with the Sunday 
School Lessons 


Exposition of the Eight Beatitudes, Setting Forth the 
Christian Life* 


In the Eight Beatitudes Jesus Sets forth 
as the Foundation of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom, the Blessed Experiences and 
Life of the Citizens of the Kingdom, Re- 
stored to True Righteousness in Charac- 
ter and Life—Matthew v. 3-12. 

It seems clear that the Eight Beatitudes 
—not Seven or Ten, as some expositors are 
inclined to assume—are intended to set 
forth the Blessed Experiences and Life of 
the Citizens of the Kingdom that Jesus as 
the Messiah came to establish. 


[They may be looked upon from various 
points of view: 

(1) As words of benediction or blessing 
pronounced by Jesus upon the true subjects 
of the Kingdom of Heaven; 

(2) As statements of qualities in the 
Character of such subjects, or spiritual 
and Christian graces resulting from His 
blessing ; 

(3) As successive stages in Experience 
in the case of those who through the Gos- 
pel enter into and become subjects of His 
Kingdom and are restored to true Right- 
eousness. 

With a subtle spiritual insight that char- 
acterizes his “Words of the Lord Jesus”, 
Rudolf Stier suggests the latter as the 
point of view that Jesus intended to make 
prominent in the Sermon on the Mount. 
So studied, the Beatitudes readily appear 
as an orderly, consecutive and coherent 
presentation of the stages by which each 
and every sinner enters the Kingdom and 
is restored to righteousness, 1. e., how he 
ie a Christian and lives the Christian 
ife. 


The Beatitudes are thus seen to be a de- 
tailed statement, by Jesus Himself, of the 
Way of Life, for the guidance of the in- 
quirer—the very thing for which one would 
naturally look at the opening of the Ser- 
mon. 

There are two Groups of Beatitudes: 

The First Four set forth the Experience 
of the Sinner in Entering into the King- 


* As stated in the March-April issue, “the com- 
plete unfolding of the Beatitudes” was reserved 
for a later issue in which more space could be 
given to it. The Exposition is taken from ‘‘Con- 
structive Studies in Matthew, the Gospel for the 
Jew”, p. 35. 


dom, or in the attainment of Righteousness, 
and may be called the Strait Gate. 

The Second Four exhibit the Christian 
Life, or the Life in the Kingdom of the 
man restored to Righteousness, and may be 
called the Narrow Way. 

[For a more complete unfolding of this 
Scripture, see The Bible Student and Teach- 
er for February, 1906, p. 127, where it will 
be found treated in the International Les- 
sons for that year. 


1. In the First Four Beatitudes Matthew 
Summarizes the Teachings of Jesus Con- 
cerning the Strait Gate by which the Sin- 
ner Enters the Kingdom of Heaven, or is 
Restored to Righteousness—Matthew  v. 
3-6. 

There will be found in each Beatitude, the 
character and experience to which the 
blessing applies, and the reason for it 
(“for”, etc.) ; and these should be carefully 
studied. 


[One may well imagine that Jesus gave 
much time to the explanation of these Be- 
atitudes, in the long day (or even more) 
through which the Sermon on the Mount 
may have extended; and one may well seek 
the aid of the Holy Spirit in trying to get 
back these unrecorded explanations of the 
Great Teacher.] 


(1) The Starting-Point for every Sinner 
in Entering the Kingdom, or becoming a 
Christian, is the Experience of the First 
Beatitude,—_the dawning Sense of his Spir- 
itual Need, or his Lost Condition (Matt. 
Var.) 


[The “Kingdom of Heaven” is here 
brought into prominence. According to the 
old and long accepted view, Jesus present- 
ed it as an inward and spiritual Kingdom, 
saying to the Pharisees (Luke xvii. 21), 
“the Kingdom of God is within you”.— 
“The Kingdom, it was believed, comes 
when the Gospel is spread, hearts are 
changed, sin and error are overcome, right- 
eousness cultivated, a living communion 
established”: so says Dr. Vos in “The 
Teaching of Jesus Concerning the King- 
dom of God and the Church”, published by 
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the American Tract Society; to whose able 
work we refer the reader for the discussion 
for which there is not space here. (See 
paper of Professor Vos in the February 
number. ) 

The “Reign of Heaven”, rather than an 
outward “Kingdom of Heaven’, would 
seem to be the prevailing sense. Dr. Eder- 
sheim, in “Jesus the Messiah”, in analyzing 
109 instances of its use, finds this meaning 
in them all.] 

Of all those—and of those only—who ap- 
proach Christ with this poverty of spirit; 
i. e., conscious of their estrangement from 
God and their utter lack of everything that 
the soul needs for its satisfaction; or, as is 
commonly said, sensible of their lost con- 
dition as sinners and their need of right- 
eousness,—of those alone can it be said, 
“Theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven”. 

This is the natural, initial experience, 
carrying with it, when profound and genu- 
ine and from the Holy Spirit, all that fol- 
lows, up to the complete attainment of 
righteousness (see verse 6). 

(2) The Second Step towards the King- 
dom, or the Second Stage in the Attain- 
ment of Salvation, is the Experience of the 
Second Beatitude—in the Godly Sorrow 
“in Spirit” that leads to Repentance unto 
Life (Matt. v. 4). 

[The force of the phrase “in spirit” must, 
as Alford says, “be carried on from the first 
Beatitude into the others”.] 

There is no saving power in sorrow; in- 
deed, the sorrow of the world works death, 
Of those only who sorrow with a godly 
sorrow, arising out of being possessed with 
a sense of their poverty or undone condi- 
tion as sinners destitute of righteousness, 
and leading to repentance and forsaking of 
sin—of those only is it true that “they shall 
be comforted”. This need of the soul, the 
Gospel, in its Kingdom of Heaven, meets. 

(3) The Third Step through the Strait 
Gate towards the Kingdom of Heaven, or 
the Third Stage in the Attainment of Sal- 
vation, is the Experience of the Third 
Beatitude,—in the Sinner’s humble Sub- 
mission to be Saved in God’s Way (Matt. 
Me, eee 

[The Greek word translated “meek” 
means “submissive”, and carries in it here 
a significance infinitely beyond the spiritless 


and negative sense so often attributed to it 
in this verse. ] 


The submission is here “in spirit”, and 


not of the mere worldly order. The con- 
dition of the sinner out of the Kingdom of 
Heaven is one of rebellion and disobedi- 
ence to God. He can not enter it, i. e., can 
not be saved, unless he submits and obeys 
God. As one has recently said: “Sub- 
mission is the one great word in the uni- 
verse’. Conformity to the Law of God, 
which is righteousness, is the only Way of 
Life for the sinner. ‘Submission is there- 
fore the one condition of peace and order”. 

Poverty of spirit and godly sorrow bring 
the sinner face to face with God’s Way of 
Salvation through Christ, Who is set be- 
fore him, not only as Jesus, the Atoning 
Savior, but as Lord or Master to Whom 
obedience is to be rendered. The test ques- 
tion with the lost but awakened sinner is 
whether he will submit to be saved by 
Christ in His way and to obey Him as. 
Lord and Lawgiver. Many an awakened 
soul comes to this part and then turns back 
and is lost. Surrender, absolute surrender, 
is the third step towards the Kingdom 
with its righteouness; and he who takes 
it inherits the earth, for his Lord is, as 
Paul teaches, Owner of all things. 

(4) The Fourth Step, by which the Sin- 
ner finally passes in at the Strait Gate into 
the Kingdom, is the Experience of the 
Fourth Beatitude, in which, with a great 
and unutterabie Longing of Soul, he Seizes 
by Appropriating Faith upon the Gospel 
Righteousness, and is Filled and Satisfied 
(Matt. v. 6). 

The culmination is reached in the restor- 
ation to righteousness, or the Reign of 
God in the soul. The felt poverty of those 
who recognize their utter spiritual destitu- 
tion, the godly sorrow of the needy and 
penitent soul, and the humble submission to 
God in Jesus as Lord, have led up to an 
intense and consuming longing for right- 
eousness—that wrought for the sinner by 
the work of Christ and received by the 
faith which justifies, or makes the sinner 
legally righteous; and that wrought in 
the sinner in regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit and which makes him personally 
righteous. That righteousness fills and sat- 
isfies the soul. The lost sinner has been 
brought back to obedience to God, is in the 
Kingdom of God, and the Reign of God 
and Heaven is again set up in him. 

It thus appears that Jesus sets forth the 
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Experiences by which one Enters by the 
Strait Gate into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and He does it in the only natural and iogi- 
cal order, an order that any one can under- 
stand and follow. 


2. In the Second Four Beatitudes Mat- 
thew Summarizes the Teachings of Jesus 
concerning the Narrow Way of Service 
and Discipline by which the Man, Restored 
to Righteousness, Walks in the Kingdom. 
—Matthew v. 7-12. 

These Beatitudes outline the Werk and 
Experience of the Christian as a Citizen of 
the Kingdom, or the Life of the Christian 
in the Kingdom where he pursues his 
Work in Obedience to Jesus as his Lord, 
As Stier remarks: “The gifts received 
must be preserved, exercised and _ in- 
creased”. There follows therefore in a 
new series of Beatitudes, ‘‘the outward ex- 
pression of the evidence of the inward prin- 
ciples” in the Christian Life of Service and 
Discipline. By his Restoration to Right- 
eousness the Citizen of the Kingdom has 
become, by the grace of God, a Working 
Force for Redemption and Righteousness 
in the World. 

[The suggestion of Alford must be borne 
in mind, that the phrase “in spirit” (v. 3) 
carries its force throughout all the Beati- 
tudes to the end; the experiences not being 
merely worldly or secular, but spiritual.] 

(1) The First Order of Christian En- 
deavor, with the Citizen of the Kingdom, 
is that which Jesus set forth in the Fifth 
Beatitude, the Work of Witnessing of the 
saving Mercy of the Gospel to Others, fur- 
nishing the Missionary Impulse (Matt. v. 
7). 

“Mercy” includes all that is done for 
one’s brother man from the inward princi- 
ple of Divine Love, described by Paul in 
1 Corinthians xiii, which controls one who 
has entered in at the Strait Gate and is 
walking in the Narrow Way. It is, when 
coupled with the phrase “in spirit”, that 
practical love of man which impels the sav- 
ed sinner—the one who has been restored 
to righteousness by the Gospel—to extend 
to others, if unsaved, the mercy of God’s 
salvation by the Gospel that he has him- 
self experienced; or, if already saved, to 
minister to them the later and higher 
mercies of God’s grace. It is not the first 
irresistible impulse of one who has felt the 
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joys of God’s salvation (Psalm li. 12, 13) 
to lead some other soul by way of the same 
Savior into the Kingdom? 

Hence originates the missionary instinct 
that led Paul to cry out “Woe is me!”, 
which makes every true Christian a mis- 
sionary, and impels Christians united in the 
Church to seek to carry out the Great 
Commission by evangelizing the world, and 
which necessitates that those transformed 
by Gospel grace shall become “the salt of 
the earth’ and “the light of the world”. 

Jesus, who desires the largest possible 
outcome from stch endeavor, has added 
the promise, “for they shall obtain mercy”; 
thereby giving the Divine assurance of that 
larger life, that abundant life, needed to 
gird the new-born soul for ever-enlarging 
energy and enterprise in soul-seeking and 
soul-winning. 

(2) The Second Christian Impulse in the 
Kingdom is that which Jesus set forth in 
the Sixth Beatitude, the Divine Impulse 
Leading tu Endeavor after Purity or Holi- 
ness (Matt. v. 8). 

Salvation is not merely from the guilt of 
sin, ot its exposedness to punishment, but 
from the baseness, corruption, defilement 
involved in sinning. The mercy of the 
Gospel is designed to make men pure, not 
merely outwardly or ceremonially, but “in 
spirit’, “in heart”, or in the inward being 
before God. Here comes in sanctification. 

In the first joy of salvation, as one finds 
himself in the Kingdom, he is almost cer- 
tain to think of Christ chiefly as Jesus, the 
atoning sacrifice for the guilt of sin: al- 
most forgetting Him as Lord, through 
mastery by Whom and obedience to Whom 
he is to be saved from sinning and its blight 
and handicap. Through some act of diso- 
bedience to his Lord—oftenest perhaps in 
the failure to obey the law of “mercy” 
which urges the saved man to bear the 
message of salvation to the lost ones near- 
est to him—there comes the rude awaken- 
ing to the fact that there is sin still dwell- 
ing in him and seeking to dominate his 
soul; and then the battle for purity begins, 
a battle that is to be life-long. 

The promise, “for they shall see God”, 
assures the believer of that Vision of God, 
of which John writes (1 John iii. 2, 3), 
which transforms men and makes them 
like God. 

(3) The Third Christian Experience in 
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the Kingdom, in Walking in the Narrow 
Way, is that which Jesus set forth in the 
Seventh Beatitude, in the Work of the 
Children of God as Peacemakers, in Bring- 
ing in the Restoration and Control of So- 
cial Righteousness in the World (Matt. v. 


9). 


[The reference here does not seem to be 
to the restoration of the sinner to peace 
with God, since that belongs to his mission 
of “mercy” (verse 7); nor to bringing im- 
ward peace to lis own soul, since that is 
provided for in the blessing on purity 
(verse 8); but to peace in the World in its 
Social Relations.] 


In dealing with Christ as his King, the 
subject of the Kingdom speedily finds that 
this world is a world of anarchy, full of 
clashing and warring forces everywhere. 
In bearing the message of Christ's mercy 
and exemplifying the purity of the King- 
dom, he is brought into social relations 
with men not only at enmity with God, but 
with one another and with the citizens of 
the Kingdom because they find in their 
righteousness a perpetual rebuke. It is a 
world the condition of which the great 
Apostle describes by anomia, lawlessness,— 
a world into which Christianity alone can 
introduce peace and order by bringing in 
social righteousness and sympathy through 
Christ. 

Thus the Great Teacher, anticipating the 
so-called modern discoveries, putin its es- 
sential place at the outset the Gospel In- 
stinct of Social Reform and Transforma- 
tion, resting back on righteousness and 
mercy and purity; thereby furnishing the 
basis and the forces for the great social 
reconciliations, reformations, reconstruc- 
tions and advances that always follow upon 
the introduction of the Gospel, and that 
promise, when their full power is devel- 
oped, to bring in the Golden Age to which 
the Prophets looked forward, “when the 
lion and the lamb shall lie down together”, 
and the Great Consummation in the Gospel 
victory, to which the vision of Jesus Him- 
self reached out. - 

Again the appropriate blessing follows 
in the promise attached. Since in Christ's 
vocabulary things are calied what theyare, 
this means that they shall be the sons of 
God, sharing in their measure as heirs and 
leaders in the social powers and enterprises 
of the Kingdom with their Elder Brother, 


the Only Begotten Son of God; destinedin 
due time to be enthroned in glory with 
Him. 

(4) The Crowning Experience of the 
Christian, in his Walk in the Narrow Way, 
is expressed by Jesus in the Eighth and last 
Peatitude, in which He sets forth the Way 
in which the Citizens of the Kingdom are 
Disciplined and Perfected through Persecu- 
tion, or the Endurance of Evil from their 
Enemies, for Christ’s sake (Matt. v. 10- 
12). 

[According to the common notion the 
Beatitudes end with the Seventh, but how 
fatal a blunder to leave out the Eighth, the 
crowning one of all. Does it not open with 
the same “Blessed” as the others? And do 
not the two aspects of persecution that fol- 
low, both begin with “Blessed”, as they 
reinforce and make personal and enhance 
still more its blessedness, in verses 11 and 
12? And did not Jesus Himself, according 
to Mark (x. 29, 30), crown that wonderful 
summary of the hundredfold more that the 
disciples should receive in this life for their 
self-denials, by the concluding words “with 
persecutions” ? 

Paul wrote to Timothy (2 Tim. iii. 12), 
“All that will live godly . shall suffer 
persecution”. The saved sinner, going out 
into a world lying in sin, as the embodiment 
and representative of Divine righteousness, 
and offering to men the Gospel mercy out 
of a pure heart and unto peace, will always 
be requited with hatred and persecution. 
Sinners will malevolently withstand the 
children of the Kingdom in their life of 
righteousness and mission of mercy, and 
in their rebuking example of purity. Perse- 
cution in the wider sense is here presented 
in three stages: railing with bitter and hate- 
ful words; specific persecution in acts; 
wanton falsehood and slander.]} 


Here as elsewhere in Scripture persecu- 
tion appears as the chief honor of the chil- 
dren of God, the assuring token of their 
citizenship (see 1 Pet. iv. 13, 14; 2 Tim. iv. 
12; John xv. 18-21). The Christian finds 
his highest calling and the fullest approval 
of God, in prosecuting his work of mercy, 
purity and peace in the midst of persecu- 
tion. 

Look now for the reason why this is the 
supreme, the crowning Beatitude. 

These persecutions are a part of the 
trials that test the character, develop the 
eliergies and round out the career of the 
Christian. With man’s crooked nature, 
what are commonly called “blessings” and 
considered such would utterly fail to per- 
fect life and character. Are not “tribula- 
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tions” God’s “threshings’ by which He 
“separates the wheat from the chaft”? Study 
the use of the word in its great meaning, 
from Matthew to Revelation. 


[To change the figure, the sinful soul 
brought to Christ is, to begin with, like the 
rough block of marble in which the sculp- 
tor sees hidden the perfect form of his 
conception. To bring out that form many 
hard, rude blows are needed, followed by 
many lighter and more skilful ones, and by 
much rasping, filing and polishing: but at 
the end there stands forth the perfect statue 
as the product of the long and patient pro- 
cesses. Just so the Christian needs the 
Divine discipline, in the hard blows of per- 
secution in all its forms, the lesser strokes 
of tribulation and sorrow, and the rasping 
and polishing of the cares and worries and 
disappointments of life, in order to bring 
out of the rude human nature, regenerated 
but not perfected, the perfect man in Christ 
Jesus. | 

Without the discipline the citizens of the 
Kingdom could never be -expected to be- 
come mighty and stalwart workers for God 
in the great enterprises of Redemption. It 
is God’s way in the spiritual life, as in all 
other life, that men shall be disciplined into 
strength in work and into masterfulness by 
hardship. 

The Blessing in the Eighth Beatitude, in 
its agency in girding and training men for 


the service of God in the Kingdom, seems 
therefore to be the fitting crown of all. 

There is therefore justly accorded to 
those who pass through it, appropriate 
promises, in measure beyond all the rest: 
that blessing of the First Beatitude, “for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven” (ver. 
I1); and, to the disciples who shall stand 
the test, the added bestowal of unspeakable 
rewards and a place among the tested and 
crowned immortals of the ages and of the 
Celestial mansions. 


The Eight Beatitudes are thus seen to 
set forth—in Christ’s own words, ina form 
easily intelligible to all—what one would 
naturally expect from the lips of Christ in 
unfolding the doctrine of the Kingdom to 
men for all the ages— 

(1) The Gospel Way into the Kingdom; 

(2) The Citizen’s Life in the Kingdom. 

And it will be seen, in thus considering 
the Beatitudes in their connections and re- 
lations, that their order is irreversible as 
well as natural. Here as elsewhere the 
words of the Lord Jesus are as simple as 
they are profound; and they furnish a Per- 
fect Manual for Directing the Christian’s 
own Life, and for his Guidance in Leading 
Others into the Kingdom. 


The Human Development of Jesus: 


Illustrating the Point 


of View of Luke’s Gospel 


Rev. Cuartes E. Suiru, D.D., Freponza, N. Y., Autuor or “THe Worrp 
LicGHTED,” AN ExposITION oF REVELATION” 


Does the human development of Jesus 
impair His authority as a Teacher, and 
therefore lessen the certainty of his sal- 
vation? 

In our day the human side of the per- 
sonality of Jesus is emphasized as, per- 
haps, never before. The astounding fact 
that the pre-existent Word became flesh 
as a human infant, beginning life here, like 
other infants, with a babe’s brain, and a 
babe’s mind, is fully perceived and insist- 
ed upon. The pictures of the nativity by 
the old masters which represent the new 
born child as much older, could not he 
painted now, and the fable, in the spurious 
gospel of St. James, that immediately af- 
ter birth Jesus told his mother that he 
was the Son of God, 1s sitnply absurd to us, 
though once seriously taken. The state- 


ment of Luke that “Jesus increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man” undoubtedly describes the 
progress of a normal human development 
of both mind and body, from infancy to 
youth and from youth to manhood. 

But it by no means follows that the 
course of this development in Jesus was 
essentially like that of others, whose er- 
roneous ideas and mistakes have to be cor- 
rected by further knowledge, and whose 
plans change as a painful experience turns 
folly to wisdom. This is the assumption of 
those whose theories find the authority of 
Jesus obnoxious, and who would substi- 
tute some other gospel for that which he 
made possible. If it must be granted that 
to grow in wisdom is necessarily to grow 
in unwisdom, and if there be no point in 
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the history of Jesus where we can begin 
to be sure of him, why then he becomes 
a mere fallible teacher, and we must take or 
reject what he said according to our own 
superior judgment. 

But those who make this assumption ate 
not aware that the development of a free 
moral agent can be in a right direction as 
well as a wrong one. There can be pro- 
gress wholly in the perception of truth, 
and strengthening of faculties from a ser- 
ies of right choices. A holy development 
is possible, and must be assumed in the 
case of the sinless Jesus. He ascended 
by that marble stair-case which Joseph 
Cook imagined as the very opposite of 
that red-hot iron stair-case which we sin- 
ners painfully climb. That his intellect 
was not blinded and stupefied by a deprav- 
ed heart, and that, no less than John the 
Baptist, he must have been filled with the 
Holy Spirit from his birth, forbid the 
thought that at any time he did not think 
correctly, and choose wisely from first to 
last. 

And this, it may be said, is the unly con- 
clusion which can be fairly drawn from his 
history from its beginning to its end. 

The single incident given us in his boy- 
hood was evidently intended to reveal to 
us his holy progress at the end of twelve 
years. His mother thought him to have 
made a mistake and committed a fault in 
remaining behind in Jerusalem. But the 
mistake and fault were hers instead of 
his, in not realizing the value of this rare 
opportunity with the doctors, and not look- 
ing for him in his father’s house and about 
his father’s business. At twelve we per- 
ceive he is both right and wise. 

What now should we expect him to be 
at thirty? This man who is divine as well 
as human, in whom Deity dwells in mys- 
terious but real conjunction with human 
nature? He is about to begin his minis- 
try: is he uncertain as to truth, irresolute 
as to plan? Or is he fully equipped for 
his ministry, in every respect qualified to 
take his place as Prophet, Priest, and 
King? 

The account of his baptism, intelligently 
considered, yields us the needed assurance. 
The Greatest of the Prophets defers to 
Jesus with a humble confession of his own 
sinfulness and inferiority. Jesus at once 
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takes command, and, instead of confessing 
sinfulness, says that by his baptism they 
are to fulfil all righteousness. He must 
have meant the righteousness of God which 
he was to achieve as the propitiation for 
human sin, thus making it right for the 
Judge of all the earth to forgive sinners. 
The baptism was the picture and the prom- 
ise of the death and resurrection which he 
had contemplated as the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. His plan was 
no new plan, nor did he ever swerve from 
it. And when the Holy Spirit descended 
upon him like a dove, and the Father said 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased”, it was the divine recognition 
of his entire fitness in every respect to ful- 
fil all his functions as Prophet, Priest, 
King. 

Because Heaven was so sure of his fit- 
ness Sutan was permitted to test him. The 
subtlest of all evil spirits did his utmost 
to find a joint in our Lord’s harness. If 
there had been any lack of wisdom, any 
irresolution of purpose, any uncertainty of 
plan, the arch-fiend would have !aid it bare. 
But he met with a Waterloo, as must any 
like critic, who attempts to convince the 
Master of sin or folly. 

From this time on the wisdom, the ma- 
jesty, the self-sacrifice of Jesus are sub- 
lime. Mark the fact that some of his 
greatest discourses, his most kingly acts, 
his most touching devotions of himself to 
death, and his grandest predictions of his 
resurrection were ai the beginning of his 
numstry. The wonderful discourses to 
Nicodemus and the Samaritan woinan, his 
antagonism of the rulers by asserting his 
lordship over the temple, and his prediction 
of the outcome—“Destroy this temple and 
in three days I will raise it up’—occurred 
early in his ministry. His first miracle in 
which he manifested his divine glory as 
Creator was wrought on the third day af- 
ter his introduction to the people by John 
the Baptist, and not long after, he proved 
his authority to forgive sin by healing the 
paralytic. From the very first he aston- 
ished his hearers by the authority with 
which he spoke and acted. No trace of 
uncertainty, of misgiving, of wavering, can 
be discovered in anything he said or did 
ut any time or in any place. 


[The Scriptures in Apparently Conflicting with this view will be considered in a 


later issue—Editor.] 
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The International Lessons in Their Relations to 
Faith and Life 


THE Manacinc EpitTor 


A. Notes on the International Lessons for May, 1912 


The Topics and Scriptures for May, 1912, 
in connection with the Life of Christ, are 
as follows: 

May 5.—‘Poverty and Riches’ —Luke 
vi. 20-26; xvi. 19-31—Golden Text: Lk. 
elle ES 

May 12.—‘The Law of Love’.—Luke vi. 
27-38; Rom. xiii. 8-10—Golden Text: Rom. 
Xiii. O. 

May 19.—“The Old Law and the New 
Life”. Matt. v. 17-26—Golden Text: Rom. 
aa 18 (R:, 'V..). 

May 26.—“Truthfulness”.—Matt. v. 33- 
37; James iii. 1-12; v. 12—Golden Text: 
Eph. iv. 25 (R. V.). 

[As suggested in the October-February 
issue, in the Section “Introductory to the 
International Lessons for 1912”, p. 371, no 
attempt is made by the Committee at any 
genuine Constructive treatment of the Gos- 
pel materials by way of either a Life of 
Jesus or a Harmony of the Gospels. The 
plan of Selection and Treatment, so far as 
there is any, is necessarily mechanical and 
subordinate to the important (not to say su- 


preme) Aim of Homiletic Use in opening 
the way of the pupils to Salvation through 
the Gospel. 

The requirements of the Constructive 
Method will be found set forth in that Sec- 
tion, together with an explanation of what 
may be done incidentally to remedy this de- 
fect, by indicating some of the connections 
of the Scriptures with the Life of Jesus, 
with the actual historical Aims of the Gos- 
pels themselves (as unfolded in “Why Four 
Gospels?”), and with the Harmony of the 
Gospels. 

On another page in the present issue will 
be found a proposed Plan for Systems of 
Genuinely Graded Lessons (for which there 
is at present a reasonable and insistent de- 
mand on the part of the best Bible Teach- 
ers), which shall at the same time retain 
all the valuable features of the Interna- 
tional Lessons and avoid the rationalistic, 
unpedagogical and unscriptural elements of 
the present so-called Graded Lessons. ] 


i. The International Lesson for May 5, 1912 


“Poverty and Riches”—Luke vi. 20-26; xvi. 19-31 


Golden Text: 


Luke «xii, 15 


(i.) The Setting | of the Scripture of the Lesson 


The Golden Text suggested is Luke xii. 
15. Both this text and the Scripture are 
selected by the Committee for the purpose 
of enforcing a Special Lesson on the Use 
of Money, and the Theme proposed is 
“Poverty and Riches”. The Scripture is 
thus seen to be treated for homiletical pur- 
poses and out of its connection Ab the, 
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Gospels and their Aims. peacst:s 
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1. The First Fragnaent {Luke vi, 208) 


is from the early portion cf? *his’ Gdsbel. 
(1) Distinction of the, ‘Two Sermons... 
It was shown (see March-Aprit, | tt "428) * 
(Vol. xv.—4) 


‘thew records it as Jesus’ 
_ condemnation of their failure to attain to 


that the Sermon in Luke vi. should be 
called the Sermon on the Plain, in distinc- 
tion from the Sermon on the Mount in 
Matthew v.-vii. The latter was delivered 
mainly to hearers familiar with the Law of 
Moses, and many of them leaders in its 
gross perversion and the utter apostasy of 
the Jewish hierarchy of that age; and Mat- 
exposure and 


the ‘Right#duindss required by the Old Tes- 
“taent’ Law. | The Sermon on the Plain 
,,was delivered afterwards, mainly to the 
‘coramoy! people, and was recorded by Luke 
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in setting forth the divine-human (in a sense 
humanitarian) side of Jesus’ teaching, for 
the Greek, the representatives of universal 
humanity. 

The Second Fragment (Luke xvi. 19-31), 
containing the Parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, has no place in Matthew’s 
Gospel. Luke places it in the Gospel in 
Perea, or the preaching of Jesus in the 
Gentile or Heathen World, during the Six 
Months of His wandering beyond the 
bounds of Galilee, occupying the entire cen- 
tral portion of his Gospel (ch. ix. so— 


Xvili.), but not found in the other Gos- 
pels. It is recorded by Luke for the Greek, 
the representative of universal humanity. 


These distinctions should be borne in 
mind in studying the verses taken in de- 
tached sections from Luke vi. and xvi. The 
comparison may be conveniently made with 
the aid of one of the many Harmonies, al- 
though these usually proceed on the un- 
founded assumption that the two are 
merely different reports of the same Ser- 
mon. 


(1i.) Exposition of the Fragments from Luke: vi. 20-26—xvi. 19-31 


These Two Sections from Luke obviously 
stand far apart in his Gospel. They may be 
taken up in order. 

1. The First Passage is found in Luke’s 
Account of the Organization of the “King- 
dom of God’.—Luke vi. 20-26. 

Note the differences of form, place and 
point of view. 

There is no room in Luke for the Jewish 
view that shapes Matthew’s Gospel. So the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v.-vii.) finds 
no place in the third Gospel; it was on its 
very face a proclamation of the constitu- 
tion and character of the kingdom of 
heaven for the Jewish hearers. The por- 
tion of Luke’s Gospel that has sometimes 
been confounded with the Sermon on the 
Mount (Luke vi. 17-49) is entirely without 
the marked Jewish references found in that 
production as given by Matthew. 

The spiritual aspect brought out in the 
first beatitude of Matthew: “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit’, is entirely absent in the 
humamtarian form in Luke: “Blessed be 
ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God” 
(vi. 20), in which the compassion of Jesus 
for the poor is emphasized for the Greek. 
“In spirit” is not there. 


1. The maledictions for the “rich”, etc., 
corresponding to the benedictions on the 
“poor”, etc., are in Luke, but not in Mat- 
thew,—appealing to the Greek regard for 
literary form. 

Dr. G. Campbell Morgan considers this 


first fragment in the light of the, Golden 
Text, which is found in the Gospelimidway 
between this and the second éch. oxi, 45). ‘ 


He says: . 


e 
ae 


“What is the true meaning of that declar- 
ation? It is surely that the essential life of 
a man is not derived from the things he 
possesses. Therefore it is patent that the es- 
sential life of a man cannot be sustained by 
possessions. Such an understanding of the 
text will enable us to grasp the teaching 
which immediately followed, more accurate- 
ly. The rich fool was supremely anxious 
about his possessions, and imagined that his 
life could be sustained and satisfied by them, 
but it was not so. His life was not de- 
rived from his possessions, and therefore 
could not be sustained by them. On the 
other hand, the poor disciples of Jesus were 
charged not to be anxious about these 
things. Their life was not derived from 
their possessions, and could not by them be 
sustained. Therefore, concerning their life 
they need have no anxiety in that direc- 
tion”. 


2. The Second Passage (as already 
shown), is from a very different part of 
Luke’s Gospel, and contains that remarka- 
ble Parable of Dives and Lazarus which 
sets forth the twofold destiny and the 
abysmal and endless separation of the good 
and the evil—Lk. xvi. 19-31. 

For the exposition of it one may turn to 
Trench or any other work on the Parables. 

Dr. Morgan says of it: 

“The second paragraph, tthat taken from 
the sixteenth chapter of Luke, illustrates the 
contrast which is emphasized in the first, 
and we only glance at it in broad outline, 


in order to gather that essential teaching 
On the one hand is a rich man, on the other 


..,a4, beggar. The rich man in this life has 
.. Possessions, and attempts to satisfy himself 
with-them. On the other hand, the beggar 


in this life has poverty, and so cannot be 


_ Satisfied with, possess¥ons. Now, the final 
. contrast ds the. supreme and arresti 


one. 


oth these men are seen in Hades, that is, 


_ tin’ ‘the ‘spitit-life that lies beyond the pres- 


* 6.6 wie ® 
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ent, and there the man who on earth was 
rich and attempted to find satisfaction in 
his riches, is in absolute poverty; while the 
man, who lacking all material possessions 
in this life, yet certainly knew the spiritual 
secret of life, is seen at rest and satisfied. 

“The teaching of this lesson on poverty 
and riches is very important, and the first 
thing that we need to note is, that the 
teaching is not directed against riches, 
neither is it in favour of poverty. The su- 
preme note is that life is essentially more 
than possession, or poverty. Not from 
things possessed was it derived, neither by 
these can it be sustained. Therefore it is 
independent of possessions and superior 'to 
poverty. Consequently the important mat- 
ter is that we should understand that the 
question of relationship to these things is 
the supreme question. If riches be held 
and used, they may be the instruments of 
untold good. If they are trusted in, they 
will become the instruments of destruction. 

“Finally, the arresting and awe-inspiring 
teaching of our Lord in this connection is 
that the final test of relationship will be 
found in the life that lies beyond the pres- 
ent”. 


3. The True Relations of Man to Money 
and the Proper Uses of Wealth are Brought 
out Better Elsewhere in the Teachings of 
Paul to Timothy (1 Tim. vi. 10), and of 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
Vi. 19-34),—which Scriptures should be 
studied here. 

(1) Paul, in writing to Timothy, brings 
out the Truth, that the Source of Evil is 
not in Money, but in the “Love of Money”, 
Or Covetousness,—of which the Revised 
Version is an admirable Setting forth (1 
Tim. vi. 6-10) : 

“But godliness with contentment is great 
gain: for we brought nothing into the 
world, neither can we carry anything 
out; but having food and covering we shall 
be therewith content. But they that desire 


to be rich fall into a temptation and a snare 
and many foolish and hurtful lusts, stch 


as drown men in destruction and perdition. 
For the love of money is a root of all kinds 
of evil: which some reaching after have 
been led astray from the faith, and have 
pierced themselves through with many sor- 
rows”. 


(2) But Matthew, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Brings out in most Striking Form 
the Impossibility of Serving God AND 
Mammon (Matt. vi. 19-32). See “Con- 
structive Studies in Matthew”. 

Jesus warned His hearers against the 
Life of Greed, or the Service of Mammon 
(“Lay not up”, etc.), which He showed to 
be Foolish, Pernicious and Fatal, Cutting 
One off from God. Two Kinds of Treas- 
ures, Perishable and Imperishable, Appeal 
to the Heart. The Perishable Puts Out 
the Light and Leaves the Soul in Gross 
Darkness. The Service of the Two is Im- 
possible——It is God OR Mammon. 

He Recalled His Hearers from Greed 
and Worry to Trust in the Father. He 
has Given Life and (in the Way of Duty) 
will Support it. 

The Double Service being Impossible and 
the Care of God Assured, Jesus Summoned 
them to a Life of Faith and Trust in Devo- 
tion to the Supreme Interests of the King- 
dom, for which all their possessions were 
given to them. This Worldly Pursuit is 
Heathenish, and Not Worthy of the King- 
dom. 


(3) The recent awful Disaster to the 
Titanic with its Freightage of Multimil- 
lionaires furnishes a Striking Illustration of 
the Folly of Man’s Wisdom and the Im- 
potence of his Power when he “Boasts Him- 
self”: “Is not this great Babylon, that I 
have built for the house of the kingdom by 
the might of my power, and for the glory 
of my majesty?” (Dan. iv. 30). 


i. The International Lesson for May 12 


“The Law of Love”—Luke vi. 27-38; Rom. xiii. 8-10 


Golden Text: Romans xiti. 9 


(i1.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


[As in the case of the First Lesson for 
May, the Scripture in this Lesson does not 
help towards outlining a Life of Christ 
from the Synoptic Gospels, the first section 


of it being drawn from Luke’s Gospel, and 
the second from the Epistle to the Romans. ] 

1. The Section from Luke is found just 
after the Sermon on the Plain and follow- 
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ing the Beatitude on the poor who are Per- 
secuted “for the Son of Man’s sake”, and 
the Woes on the gluttonous, gay and god- 
less rich who passed in the cultured and 
self-indulgent Greek world for Good Fel- 
lows.—Luke vi. 27-38. 

The conduct of the citizens of the King- 
dom is to be set in sharp contrast with that 
of these thoughtless, selfish, polished and 
cultured worldlings. 


2. The Section from Romans is drawn 
from the Chapter in which Paul urges upon 
the pragmatic and legal Roman, the Man 
of Deeds and Law, his practical Duties to 
his Fellow Man towards whom, even when 
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he understood the law, it was so easy for 
him to be Harsh and Overbearing, and 
which it was so importarit for him to culti- 
vate—Romans xiii. 8-10, 

For the men of Roman mold the fulfil- 
ment of the Second Great Commandment 
was to be the supreme goal, if the Roman 
Empire, in the midst of which “the Son of 
Man” was to set up His everlasting King- 
dom (Dan. v. 13, 14), was to become any- 
thing to the Christians but the terrible 
Fourth Beast with the “great iron teeth”, 
foretold by Daniel (v. 7), whose nature 
was to “devour, break in pieces, and stamp 
the residue with its feet”. 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. In the First Selection, as just suggest- 
ed by its Historical Setting, Jesus Sets forth 
the Supreme Duty of manifesting unselfish, 
practical Disinterested Love towards All 
Men, in the Selfish Greek World of Heath- 
en Culture and Self-Indulgence in which 
their lot was cast and of which they were 
Representatives.—Luke vi. 27-38. 

This all-embracing Love was to take in 
their worst enemies and persecutors (vv. 
27-30). It was to be manifested in a 
boundless spirit of benevolence—the very 
opposite of quick retaliation that ruled that 
world,—expressed in the Golden Rule (v. 
31). 

It was to rise heaven-high above the 
heathen love that merely returns favors for 
favors already received, and to pattern af- 
ter the universal and disinterested Love of 
the Most High of whom they were to be 
the Sons; on the contrary it was to be 
boundless in its scope and measure, and to 
draw after it returns to be measured only 
by its own breadth (vv. 32-38). 


2. The Second Selection, as just shown 
by its Historical and Racial Setting, Deals 
with Duties Called for by Christians in the 
hard Roman World of Strife and Conquest 
and Subjugation, which never hesitated to 
Crush and Devour Anything and Every- 
thing that Stood in the Way of its Accom- 
plishment of its Ultimate Object of Estab- 
lishing a Divine and Universal State with 
the Emperor as the Supreme Head of Re- 
ligion and the God; Against all which Op- 


posing Power that Universal Christian Love 
which Fulfils the Law, in accordance with 
Jesus’ own Version of the Golden Rule 
(Lk. vi. 31; Rom. xiii. 9), could possibly 
make Successful Headway.—Romans xiii. 
8-10. 

For what was involved in the Roman as 
the Key to the Second Gospel, see “Why 
Four Gospels?”, p. 157. 

The Claims of Christianity to the Su- 
preme Place at once brought it under the 
Roman ban, and led to the efforts of the 
persecuting Emperors to annihilate it. In 
that seemingly irrepressible conflict Chris- 
tianity won by the fulfilment of this Law 
of Love laid down for their guidance and 
government,—by this and not by force. 


3. There should be studied here Paul’s 
Presentation to the Corinthians, the typical 
Greeks, that “more Excellent Way” to 
Perfection (1 Cor. xii. 31), in which could 
be Accomplished All that the Greek Wis- 
dom had Failed to Achieve, through the 
Transforming Power of the Three Divine 
Christian Graces that should endure, and 
in which Trinity, Love (Charitas) should 
hold the Foremost Place and which (xiv. 
1) they should “Follow After” first of 
all—1 Corinthians xii. 27—xiii. 13. 

It is under the influence of this Divine 
Love that the Christian Church goes forth, 
in Living Sympathy with God and the In- 
dwelling Christ, under the Great Commis- 


sion, to the Assured Conquest of the World. © 
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ii. The International Lesson for May 19 


“The Old Law and the New Life”’—Matthew v. 27-38 


Golden Text: 


Romans xiii. 8 (Rev. Ver.) 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


[As in the case of the Two Lessons pre- 
ceding, the Third Lesson makes no progress 
towards the construction of either an or- 
derly Life of Christ or a systematic and 
helpful Harmony of the Gospels. ] 

1. The Place of this Scripture is in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and follows after 
“The Beatitudes” (treated in the Lesson 
for April 28),—the illustration of the influ- 
ence of Christianity on the World by Salt 


and Light being omitted—Matthew v. 17- 
26. 

2. The Omitted Section should be studied 
here, as Setting forth, by these Two Graph- 
ic Symbols, the Saving and Enlightening 
Influence of the Citizens of the Kingdom 
in the Corrupt and Darkened World.— 
Matt. v. 13-16. 

See “Constructive Studies in Matthew, 
the Gospel for the Jew’, p. 30. 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture as the Central Thought and Key to the 
Sermon 


The Statement of the Theme of this 
Scripture, as “The Old Law and the New 
Life’, is one of those glittering rhetorical 
generalities on which the pseudo-expositor 
gloats, but which never fails to cover up 
the real Theme and the relation of the pas- 
sage to its setting and context. 

It follows the Introduction of the Ser- 
mon, in which Jesus, in the Eight Beati- 
tudes, sets forth, as the Foundation of the 
Gospel of the Kingdom, the blessed experi- 
ences (The Beatitudes, vv. 3-8) and Life 
(as Salt and Light (vv. 9-12), of the Citi- 
zens of the Kingdom as restored to true 
righteousness in character and life. This 
prepared the way for Jesus to announce to 
His hearers (especially the Scribes and 
Pharisees), 

The Unexpected and Disappointing Gos- 
pel Program for the Restoration of the 
Kingdom—Not by Abrogating the Law (as 
they desired and falsely taught), but bring- 
ing in the True Righteousness in Fulfilling 
It.—Matt. v. 17-20. 

This is the Theme and the Key; and in 
Applying it Jesus proceeds to show that 
these pattern Religionists were Self-exclud- 
ed from any place in the Kingdom by their 
utter failure to stand the test. See “Con- 
structive Studies”, p. 41. The main points 
may be noted: 

1. Jesus utterly Confounded the Scribes 


and Pharisees and Dashed their Hopes by 
the Announcement of this Gospel Program 
for the Kingdom by Fulfilment—Matthew 
Manali. 

(1) His “Think not” clearly Implies that 
they were Expecting the Messiah to “Loose” 
or Abrogate the Law as Embodied in the 
Law and the Prophets, or the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures;—so that the Jew would 
be completely absolved from complying 
with its Requirements (Matt. v. 17). 


“In the Beatitudes . . . . the words of 
Jesus almost sounded as though He con- 
templated establishing a new righteousness, 
although Deut. vi 25 clearly states that 
righteousness consists in the fulfilment of 
the divine law. For this reason Jesus was 
compelled to state His position. . . . . in 
numistakable terms, that He had not come 
to destroy the commands of God, as these 
are declared in the Law or in the Proph- 
ets” (Weiss). 

(2) The Statement of Jesus, that He had 
come to Fulfil and Complete the Old Tes- 
tament, must be True, however contrary to, 
and dead against, Jewish Tradition; for 
the Principles of the Law, or Old Testa- 
ment Dispensation, are Irrevocable and 
Eternal (Matt. v. 18). 

The Old Testament required, in all its 
duties, whether directed towards man him- 
self or his neighbor or his God, just what 
was and always will be due to God. God, 
Who has no safe place in His universe for 
any but lawkeepers, can neither loosen nor 
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let down any of His Essential Require- 
ments. 

And this holds true, not of the Moral 
Law simply, as the Pharisees and the mod- 
ern loose thinkers would have men con- 
clude, but of the whole system of Redemp- 
tive Truth embodied in the Old Testament 
types, prophecies and institutions, and of 
the principles of Faith and Obedience un- 
derlying the whole as is taught in Hebrews 
xi. and as Jesus teaches here and elsewhere. 

This teaching of Jesus is His absolute 
and emphatic affirmation of this Funda- 
mental Principle. Whatever man’s _petr- 
formances or failures may be, “the com- 
mandment of the eternal God is made 
known unto all the nations unto obedience 
to the faith’ (Rom. xvi. 26), and always 
has been, and is, and always will be “holy, 
and righteous, and good” (Rom. vii. 12). 
There can be no “letting up” and no “let- 
ting down’. The universe may pass away, 
but not one “jot” or “tittle” of God’s Law 
of Righteousness. 

Does any one ask, Where then is the 
Gospel? The answer of the Word of God 
is the Gospel of the Kingdom consists, not 
in the proclamation that the Law will be 
abolished, but in the work of Jesus, the 
Incarnate Son of God, in Fulfilment and 
Completion of the Law, and in His Pro- 
vision for enabling fallen and sinful men 
to Fulfil the perfect Law of Righteousness. 


2. All this being so, Jesus Affirms, in the 
most Emphatic Terms, that the Present 
and Future Relations of His Hearers to the 
Kingdom will be Determined by their 
Treatment of the Old Testament and its 


iv. 


Righteousness.—Matthew y. 19, 20. 

(1) The Essential Tests are to be found 
in Right Doing and Correct Teaching, and 
the Opposites; and by these will be decided 
their Rank in the Kingdom or their Ex- 
clusion from it (Matt. v. 19). 

The failure to Do the Law is condemned, 
but the false Teaching more particularly, as 
involving the destiny of others; while to 
the Doing and Teaching are promised great 
rewards. 

(2) Tried by these Tests, the Apostate 
Jezwish Leaders, the Scribes and Pharisees, 
although recognized as the Authorized 
Teachers and Pattern Saints, must be Ex- 
cluded from the Kingdom of Heaven, with 
all those who had no Higher and Better 
Righteousness than theirs (Matt. v. 20). 


[As already seen (December, 1909, DP. 
328), the accredited and authorized Jewish 
teachers had devoted themselves from the 
days of the Maccabees to producing their 
oral system of “traditions”, whereby they 
made the teachings of their Scriptures to 
prepare for the abrogation of their require- 
ments; which religiotis movement had 
hardened into Phariseeism.] 

“The Sermon on the Mount is an exhaus- 
tive discussion of Phariseeism. Christ ex- 
pounds the law against the tradition of the 
elders, and against Pharisaic glosses and 
interpretations. It is the refutation of the 
last great heresy of the ages, and the over- 
throw of the last great bulwark erected by 
Satan against the truth, that master stroke 
of cunning by which he substituted the de- 
ceitfulness of sin in place of holy living, 
and a refuge of lies in place of the divine 
law” (J. B. Shearer). 


In verse 20 the climax of the Introduc- 


‘tion is reached, and the Theme to be treated 


in the Body of the Sermon formulated. 


The International Lesson May 26 


“Truthfulness’”—Matthew v. 33-37; James iii. 1-12, and y. 12 


Golden Text: Ephesians iv. 25 (R. V.) 


[Again the Selected Scriptures are found 
off the track laid down at the outset. In 
making the First Selection (Matt. v. 33-37) 
a most important part of the Sermon on 


the Mount (v. 27-32) is omitted; while the 
Second is taken from one of the Catholic 
Epistles, and its fragments brought from 
two different shelters (iii, 1-12, and v. 12).] 


(i.) The Historical and Literary Setting of the Scriptures 


1. The First Selection requires for its un- 
derstanding the Study of the Omitted 
Verses (v. 27-32), in connection with its 
Place in the main Body of the Sermon on 


the Mount——Matthew v. 33-37, - — 

It belongs in the First of the Subdivi- 
sions of that Body, as forth in “Con- 
structive Studies in Matthew”. 
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2. The Second Selection is from the First 
Catholic Epistle, perhaps the first sent out 
to the Church at Jerusalem, by the Mar- 
tyred Apostle, which may be characterized, 
not as the Epistle of Truthfulness, but of 
the Worthlessness of Creed when Divorced 


from a Corresponding Christian Life.— 
James iii. I-12, and v. 12. 

For Outline View of the Catholic Epis- 
tles, as setting forth the multifold relations 
of Creed to Life, see “Bible League Primer 
NapIe p.1l42. 


(ii.) Exposition of the Selected Scriptures 


1. The First Selection is found in the 
First Subdivision of the Main Body of the 
Sermon on the Mount, in which Jesus Ex- 
posed the Pharisaic Perversion of the Law 
by their Literalism and their Liberalism,— 
each of which is enforced by Three Capital 
Illustrations.—Matthew v. 21-48. 


Jesus, first applied His Test to the Tradi- 
tionalism of the Scribes and Pharisees from 
the Point of View of their Doctrine or 
Teaching.—assuming this to lie at the 
foundation and to shape character and con- 
duct. Hence the stress of condemnation 
laid on False Teaching in verse 10. 

(1) These Pattern Religionists had car- 
ried on their work of Perversion in two 
ways : 

a. By their Literal Interpretation, by 
which they subtracted from the require- 
ments of the Law everything outside of and 
above the mere letter, thereby practically 
annulling it and leaving its Righteousness 
emasculated and degraded. 

b. By their Liberal Interpretation, by 
which, in order to justify their own gross 
unrighteousness, they added to the Law 
anything that came into their wicked heads 
and hearts. 

By the first process all the essential de- 
mands of the Law were abrogated, which 
was not the purpose of the Messianic King- 
dom; by the second, the sins of hate and 
malevolence were made easy, which was 
still farther removed from the purpose of 
the Kingdom, and enforced by Three Illus- 
trations (Matt. v. 21-32). The Literalism 
ought to have been taken up first, but is 
entirely omitted. 

In the Three Illustrations, Jesus, avoid- 
ing matters merely of Jewish interest, took 
up only principles of righteousness having 
world-wide interest and universal applica- 
tion. He began with the Sirth Command- 
ment, which guards the sacred treasure of 
Life, without the preservation of which 
man’s mission becomes impossible; and fol- 
lowed it by a twofold application of the 
Seventh, which guards the no less sacred 
treasure of Social Purity, by safeguarding 
the Family against licentiousness, and the 
Home from wreck by divorce. 


The Scripture omits all three of these 
three vital matters, and turns attention to 
the opening illustration of the Liberalistic 
Perversion of the Scribes and Pharisees 
(Matt. v. 33-37). 


(2) In the First Illustration, Jesus is not 
simply emphasizing Truthfulness, but Ex- 
posing the Liberalistic Device for Nullifying 
the Second Commandment,—in which by 
Confinirng False Swearing to the Misuse of 
ithe Sacred Name, “Lord” (Jehovah), the 
Traditionalists Sought to Justify unlimited 
Indulgence in Profanity,—which Jesus Ex- 
posed and Condemned.—Matthew v. 33-37. 

a. By this Ingenious but Disingenuous 


Device of Coupling Two Commands, there- 


by Nullifying Both, the Liberalist Interpre- 
ters Endeavored to Open the Way to free 
Indulgence in Profanity (Matt. v. 33), 

In the second half of the precept, pro- 
fessedly quoted from Num. xxx. 3; Deut. 
xxiii. 22, the Scribes found the Sacred 
Name, “the Lord” (Jehovah) used, “unto 
Jehovah”; one referring to false swearing 
and the other to binding oaths. They im- 
mediately jumped to the conclusion that 
met theic lawless inclinations—that other 
oaths than those unto Jehovah were not 
binding, and only false swearing by Jehovah 
prohibited. The Traditionalists added vari- 
ous modifications to make plausible their 
plea for the commonest Oriental vice. 

“T may not swear falsely, said the rabbin, 
but if it is true I may swear, I may not 
profane the name of God, said he, but if I 
swear by heaven, by earth, by my head, or 
by Jervsalem, I do not use the name of 
God, and so am guiltless. Thus the law of 
God was jesuitically handled and destroyed. 
Swearing is the commonest vice of the East. 
The Arabs can hardly assert the simplest 
truth without some form of oath. The 
Turkish for ‘yes’ is ‘yes, by’, a short form 
for an oath” (Rice). 

This Scripture therefore deals with Pro- 
fanity rather than with simple Truthful- 
ness. 

b. Jesus Rescued Scripture from this Per- 
version by placing God at the Foundation 
of All Things,—so that in swearing by Any- 
thing in the Universe one Swears by God, 
since all the Value and Virtue in Every- 
thing Comes from God.—Matthew v. 34-37. 

(a) In this Way He Put His Ban on all 
the Myriad forms of “By ——!” in Com- 
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mon Use (Matt. v. 34-36). 

This was not intended to prohibit Judicial 
Oaths, which seem clearly justified by other 
Scriptures. 

(b) He Set His Approval on the Simple 
Yea and Nay, in Common Speech, without 
Attempts to Reinforce it in Profane Ways 
Originating in Evil or rather the Evil One 
(Matt. v. 37). 


Probably there was never an age that 
needed this warning of Jesus against open 
and foul-mouthed profanity as the present. 
Many an ignorant man, native as well as 
foreign born, young as well as old, would 
almost seem to know next to nothing of the 
English language except its “swear-words”. 


2. The Second Selection is made up of 
fragments from the Catholic Epistle of 
James, and Deals with both Truthfulness 
and Profanity; although these are treated 
only Incidentally in the Epistle—James iii. 
I-12, and v. 12. 

(1) James teaches that a professed Chris- 
tian Creed, without a corresponding Chris- 
tian Life, is vain and worthless. He there- 
by meets the pernicious antinomian error— 
always arising in the Church—of trusting 
in a dead faith. 

The key-passage to this letter is Chapter 
ii. 14, which brings out very sharply the 


central theme of the writer; the contrast 
being especially marked in the Revised Ver- 
sions, both British and American, by the 
introduction from the better text of the 
emphatic word “that”: “What doth it pro- 
fit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, 
but have not works? can that faith save 
him?” 

a. The First Passage, found in the mid- 
dle of the Epistle (iii. 1-12), is a graphic 
portrayal of the necessity for maintaining 
Truthfulness as the Essential Bond of So- 
ciety, if sane and safe intercourse and re- 
lations between mau and man, in business 
and in life in general, are to be maintained; 
and a characterization of a false and per- 
werse Tongue as “a fire, a world of iniquity, 

. set on fire by hell” (v. 6). 

(2) The Second Passage (vy. 12) deals 
directly with Profane Swearing and its aw- 
ful Evils, and may properly be looked upon 
as the Recollection by James of Jesus’ 
words on the subject as recorded later by 
Matthew (Ch. v. 33-37). 


[The Epistle could not have been copied 
from the First Gospel, as it was written be- 
fore it. 

The warning of Jesus and James needs 
to be especially emphasized in these days 
when perjury has become “a fine art” even 
in the Court of Justice.] 


B. Notes on the International Lessons for June, 1912 


The Topics and Scriptures of the Inter- 
national Lessons for June, 1912, in connec- 
tion with the Life of Christ, are as follows: 

June 2.—“Hypocrisy and Sincerity’.— 
Matthew vi. 1-8.—Golden Text: Matt. vi. 
1 (American Revision). 

June 9.—‘Hearing and Doing’’.—Luke vi, 
390-49.—Golden Text: James i. 22. 

June 16.—‘“Christ’s Witness to John the 
Baptist”.—Matt. xi. 2-19.—Golden Text: 


Luke vii. 28 (R. V.). 

June 23.—“The Penitent Woman”.—Luke 
vil. 36-50.—Golden Text: 1 Tim. i. 15. 
_ Or Temperance Lesson.—Ephesians y. 1- 
21. ; 

June 30.—Review of Lessons of Second 
Quarter—Golden Text: Matt. v. 17. 

Or, Sketch Plans for Review as Har- 
mony. 


1. The International Lesson for June 2, 1912 


“Hypocrisy and Sincerity”—Matthew vi. 1-8 


Golden Text: Matthew vi. 1 (American Revision) 


(i.) The Historical and Literary Setting of the Scripture 


1. The Scripture of this Lesson is Found 
in the Second Division of the Sermon on 
the Mount (ch. vi. 1-18), in which Jesus 
Exposed the False Righteousness of the 


Apostate Jewish Leaders, their Pattern 
Saints, from a Second Point of View, that 
of their Religious Conduct; as shown by 
their utter Perversion of the Three Funda- 


, 
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mental Forms of Righteousness; a mere 
Fragment of the Division being torn from 
its Literary Setting—Matthew vi. 1-8. 


[It should be noted that Two Sections of 
the First Division, setting forth all-impor- 
tant principles are omitted: The First (vv. 
38-42) containing Jesus’ Exposure of their 
Substituting Self-Revenge for Judicial Jus- 
tice, by wrenching from its place a funda- 
mental maxim of jurisprudence, intended 
for judges and God, and converting it into 
the Law of Retaliation in Private Inter- 
course; The Second, containing His expos- 
ure of their transforming the Law of Love 
into the Law of Hate, by deftly adding to 
the Law of Love (“Thou shalt love thy 


neighbor”,) the malignant gloss, “and hate 
thine enemy’’.] 


2. A similar Reduction of the Sermon to 
Fragments is brought about in the Present 
Lesson, by Severing from the Two Other 
Portions which are at least of Equal Im- 
portance, and with which it constitutes a 
Literary Unit in which Teaching of each 
of the parts can not be interpreted without 
Studying it as an Inseparable Whole—Mat- 
thew vi. 1-8. 


[The Three Righteousnesses, Alms, Pray- 
er and Fasting, will be seen to take in rep- 
resentatively the Entire Religious Life.] 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture in its Proper Setting 


As already indicated from its Literary 
Setting, Division Second should be Studied 
as a Unit. “Hypocrisy and Sincerity’, so 
far as they are its Theme, are found equal- 
ly prominent in All Three Sections. See 
“Constructive Studies”. 

The separation of the Section on Alms- 
giving from the other Two by the exposi- 
tors, probably arose from the use of a 
faulty text by the King James Translators, 
in which “Almsgiving’ was inserted in the 
first verse instead of “righteousness”. 

The approved Greek text in vetse I is, 
not eleemosunee (shortened into the Eng- 
lish word alms), but dikaiosunee, rightcous- 
ness. This is the general term used to em- 
brace all forms of Righteousness, under 
which Alms, Prayer and Fasting are the 
representative species. 

Almsgiving may be taken as representing 
one’s duty in general towards his fellow 
man, The giving of these Scribes and 
Pharisees is shown to have been hypocriti- 
cal and base, having its origin and motive 
in desire for display and for the praise of 
men, 

Prayer may here stand for all one’s du- 
ties Godward. The Jewish teachers had 
made it merely selfish and hypocritical by 
seeking the praise of men and by senseless 
heathen repetitions,—whereas it should be 
an outbreathing to the Father for the res- 
toration of the Kingdom. 

Fasting, standing for all duties towards 
oneself, these false teachers had perverted 
in the same ways. 

Their whole Religious Life is thus con- 
demned as one tisswe of base hypocrisy, for 


which there is no place in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

1. Preface-—Jesus Lays Down the Gener- 
al Law of the Religious Life:—All Right- 
eousnesses are to be Done, not Before Men 
as by a Play-Actor (Hypocrite) on the 
stage, for their Applause, but as in the 
Presence of the Heavenly Father Whose 
Reward is the Object to be Supremely De- 
sired.— Matthew vi. I. 


Jesus had shown that at bottom the Old 
Law was spiritual and not external, reach- 
ing and dominating the heart,—a concep- 
tion that the Pharisees had utterly lost. 
He now shows that the outward religious 
acts on which they prided themselves they 
had made equally vain and empty,—they 
being in their performance mere actors on 
the stage. 


z, First Illustration:—Drawn from Alms- 
giving as Representative of Duties To- 
wards one’s Fellow Man,—which Jesus 
Showed that these Hypocrites had utterly 
Perverted, and then Taught His Hearers 
How it should be Done.—Mttthew vi. 2-4. 

(1) Jesus Showed How Alms Should Not 
be Done,—Not, a it was by these Pharisee 
zlctors (Hypocrites), for Show and Ap- 
plause; for this Course Doomed them 
Never to Receive Anything besides these 
Empty, Passing and Unsatisfying Rewards. 
—Matthew vi. 2. 

Jesus merely suggests the devices by 
which they sought to compass their un- 
worthy end. By the Greek word hypokritai 
—in classical writers, actors; in the New 
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Testament, hypocrites, dissemblers in reli- 
gion, combining inner badness with the out- 
ward show of goodness—He put His stamp 
of judgment upon them forever. By His 
solemn “Verily” (“Amen”) He prefaced 
His suggestion of their doom to eternal 
emptiness of everything that could satisfy 
a soul,—“‘they have out their reward’ (in 
full), i. e., all the reward they will ever get! 
Imagine the hollowness of the echo of 
popular praise: “How devout!” ‘“How 
pious !” 

(2) Jesus then Showed How Almsgiving 
Should be Done—without Display or Self- 
Laudation, but Before God Who Sees and 
Wihose Recompense is Sure and Inestima- 
ble—Matthew vi. 3, 4. 


3. Second  Illustration;—Contrast be- 
tween the Pharisee and the Righteous, 
Drawn from Prayer, as Representative of 
Duties towards God—in which Jesus Sets 
forth the Traditional Perversions of Pray- 
er, and its true Nature and Scope in the 
Kingdom of Heaven.—Matthew vi. 5-15.- 

(1) Jesus Explained the Nature of Gen- 
uine Prayer, in Contrast with the Practice 
of the Hypocrites and the Heathen—Mat- 
thew vi. 5-8. 


[Jesus uses the same solemn “Verily”, and 
the same “have out”, as He used concern- 
ing Alms in verse 2, and concerning Fast- 
ing in verse 16. Here He adds, that they 
love to act the Hypocrite in prayer. ] 


(2) Jesus then Gave them the Perpetual 
Model of True Prayer, which Seeks Pri- 
marily and Always the Glory of the Father, 
in the Establishment of the Kingdom of the 
Messiah and the Destruction of that of the 
Evil One.—Matthew vi. 9-13. 


[The words of Jesus, introductory to the 
Prayer (verse 9 a), have been understood 
to indicate (by the use of “therefare’, 
“thus” and “yea”, and by its brevity), that 
He intended to give them, not a set form 
to be used always and everywhere, but a 
model, outlining the objects and aims of 
True Prayer in the Kingdom. It is the 
Model Prayer given by the Lord for our 
direction. 

The form in Luke (xi. I-4) was given 
on another occasion, in answer to the re- 
quest of a single disciple. The character- 
istic variations confirm the indication that 
it was not intended to be used simply as a 
set form, complete in itself for all occas- 
ions. | 


The Prayer may be regarded as made up 
of Three Appeals to the Heavenly Father, 
for the Three Things that are Needed in 
the Gospel Kingdom: The First Appeal, in 
the Spirit of Children, is to God the Hea- 
venly Father to Glorify His Name, and 
especially to establish the Messianic King- 
dom for which they earnestly Long (Matt. 
vi. Ob, 10); The Second to the Father for 
the Daily Furnishing of Whatever they 
Need to Enable them to Fulfil the Great 
Task in which they are Engaged, of Pro- 
moting and Establishing the Kingdom of 
Righteousness (Matt. vi. 11); The Third 
for the Divine Help they Needed for Deliv- 
erance from the Hindrances which they 
must Overcome in their Prosecution of 
their Work for the Kingdom,—Sin Within 
and Satan Without (Matt. vi. 12, 13). 

The Three Appeals are thus seen to make 
complete provision for the needs of the 
Citizens of the Kingdom in carrying for- 
ward the work to be committed to them by 
their _King—Even this Model Prayer Can 
Not be Answered if Offered in an Unfor- 
giving Spirit (Matt. vi. 14, 15). 


4. Third Illustration:—Dawn from Fast- 
ing as Representing the Duties towards 
Oneself —which Jesus Showed that these 
Hypocrites had Perverted, just as they had 
the other Forms of Righteousness, and 
thereby again Excluded themselves from a 
Place in the Kingdom.—Matthew vi. 16-18. 

(1) Jesus Exposes the Vain Fasting of 
the Hypocrites, everywhere Acting a Part to 
win the Praise of Men; and Adds His 
“Verily” ard His “They have received 
[ail] their reward’, as in the Case of Alms 
and Prayer.—Matthew vi. 16. 

(2) The True Fasting of the Disciple, 
however, should be with the usual Dress 
and Mein, to Hide the fact from Men; and 
should be Before God the Father, and look- 
ing to Him the All-Seeing One alone for 
Recompense.—Matthew vi. 17, 18. 


The Three Tests thus far applied by 
Jesus to the “Righteousness” of the Tradi- 
tionalist Scribes and Pharisees have left 
no possible place for them in the Gospel 
Kingdom. Equally do these Tests Exclude 
all others who have no better “Righteous- 
ness” than theirs, 


| 
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ii. The International Lesson for June 9, 1912 


“Hearing and Doing’”—Luke vi. 39-49 


Golden Text: James i. 22 


(i.) The Historical and Literary Setting of the Scripture 


1. The Scripture of the Second Lesson 
for June (Luke vi. 39-49) is taken, not 
from the Sermon on the Mount, as record- 
ing the Dealings of Jesus with the Apos- 
tate Jewish Leaders; but from the Sermon 
on the Plain, Addressed especially to a dif- 
ferent Class of Hearers, and Recorded by 
Luke for the Greek as the Representative 
of Universal Humanity, in Setting Forth 
the Development and Work of Jesus as the 
Divine Man and Savior. 

[The Lesson is therefore to be studied 


from the Greek point of view, rather than 
from the Jewish. ] 


2. The Scripture is taken from Part I. 
(iv. 14—ix. 50), in which the Evangelist 
Sets Forth “The Work of the Divine Man 
for the Jewish World’; Exhibiting Jesus, 
in Accordance with his Greek Aim, as “The 
Fully Developed Divine Man, in His Work 
of Divine Power for Israel, and in His 
Laying the Foundations of the Kingdom of 
God”. 


(ii.) The Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. Luke, in this brief Selection, is en- 
gaged in Setting Forth the Teachings of 
Jesus and his Works of Divine Mercy in 
the Synagogues of Galilee, which Resulted 
in His Rejection by All Classes, but es- 
pecially in Nazareth and Capernaum where 
He was best known and had Done Most of 
His Mighty Works,—the Rage and Plot- 
ting of the Jews Showing their utter Per- 
version and Apostasy.—Luke iv. 14—vi. II. 

[This is followed by Luke’s Exhibition 
of the Constitution and Development of the 
Kingdom, and the Pressing of its Claims 
by Jesus upon the People (vi. 12—ix. 50).] 


2. Confining Attention to the Fragment 
Embraced in the Lesson (Lk. vi. 39-49), 
the Force of the Passage may best be 
Brought out in Contrast with the Similar 
Teachings with which Matthew Closes the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 7-27). 

(1) The Section in Luke Opens with a 
Parable of the Blind Leading the Blind 
(vv. 39, 40); continues with the Exposure 
of the Censorious Critic of the Faults of 
Others (vv. 41-45) ; and Ends with the Re- 
buke of the Hypocrites who called Jesus 
“Lord, Lord’, but did not Do what He 
Commanded, and who (in the Parable of 
the Two Builders) were Consigned to Ir- 
remediable Destruction (vv. 46-49). 

(2) In Matthew’s Close (vii. 7-27) is to 


be Found, in Contrast with the fragmentary 
and almost incoherent Record of Luke, the 
Orderly Movement of a Great Sermon to 
its Resistless Conclusion. 

[By the sudden transition to the Match- 
less Grace of God Jesus speedily lifted His 
Hearers out of their condition of Despond- 
ency bordering on Despair, and Showed 
them the Way into the Kingdom.] 


a. Jesus as Prophet Showed How the 
Free Grace of God has made Entrance for 
Sinners into the Kingdom of Righteousness 
Possible, and Opened the Door to All Who 
Seek it by Prayer and in the Spirit of Uni- 
versal Charity (Matt. vii. 7-12). 

(a) The Door to Life is Kept Open by 
the Promise and Grace of God, Who Urges 
them to Seek to Enter it by Prayer (Matt. 
vii. 7, 8). 

Every One that Asks, Seeks, Knocks, 
Finds God Ready to Receive him. 

(b) Nevertheless, that the Door ts open 
to Those Only Who Approach it in the 
Spirit of Universal Love Embodied in the 
Golden Rule (Matt. vii. 12). 


b. Jesus as King Proceeded to Give the 
Requisite Positive Directions for their Ac- 
tion, in Entering the Narrow Gate and 
Walking in the Straitened Way, and for 
Dealing with the Foes who would Lead 
them Astray,—thereby Making the Way of 
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Life Plain (Matt. vii. 13-23). 

(a) Jesus’ First Direction was to Enter 
into the Kingdom by the Narrow Gate 
(Matt. v. 3-6), and to Walk in it by the 
Straitened Way (v. 7-12), of the Beati- 
tudes, as Set forth in “the Gospel of the 
Kingdom” (Matt. vii. 13, 14). 

(b) He Warned and Guarded them 
against their Chief Danger, that from False 
Teachers; a Danger Common to the Church 
in All Ages (Matt. vii. 15-20). 

After bidding them Beware of these 
Men, Jesus Gave them the Principle by 
Which to Detect and Test them,—by their 
Fruits (Matt. vii. 15-17). 

{This Test is Conclusive and Thorough 
(Matt. vii. 18-20). By their fruits they 
should not only know them, but know them 
thoroughly (verse 20).] 

(c) Jesus Warned and Guarded them 
Against being Led Astray by the Example 
of the False Professors, or Hypocrites, 
Who Made Loud Professions of Piety, but 
in Life were Godless (Matt. vii. 21-23). 

c. Jesus Closed the Sermon on the Mount 
by Taking His Place as Lawgiver and 
Lord, and Deciding the Destiny of His 
Hearers,—Setting up Authoritatively His 
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own Word as the Law and Demanding 
Obedience to It Then and There as the 
Only Way of Life, and Declaring Disobedi- 
ence to It to be the Sure Way of Death 
(Matt. vii. 24, 25). 

This he accomplished in the use of the 
remarkable illustration of The Two Build- 
ers. 

(a) Jesus Made it Clear beyond Perad- 
venture, that He was Himself the Lawgiver 
and Judge, the Final and Supreme Author- 
ity, and that Every One that Heard and 
Obeyed His Words Built his Structure on 
the Rock and for Eternity (Matt. vii. 24, 
25). 

(b) He made it equally Clear, that Every 
One who Heard His Words but did not 
Obey them, Built his Structure on the 
Sand, only to have it Swept away with a 
Great Destruction (Matt. vii. 26, 27). 

This closing illustration evidently im- 
pressed His Hearers as Jesus intended it 
should; for it left them overwhelmed with 
the question of His Authority so to Teach, 
—which fact Matthew here records as the 
foundation for the next Sub-Division of the 
First Division of Part First (Matt. vii. 28, 
29). 


i. The International Lesson for June 16, 1912 


“Christ’s Witness to John the Baptist”—Matthew xi. 2-19 


Golden Text: Luke vii. 28 (Rev. Ver.) 


(i.) The Historical and Literary Setting of the Scripture 


1. In Choosing this Scripture the Com- 
mittee Passes Over Chapters viii-x. with- 
out even Touching upon their Scope or 
Teachings, thereby Breaking Away Entirely 
from Matthew’s Argument for the Jews. 

These Chapters are Occupied with Two 
Important Phases in the Work of Jesus: 

(1) The Demonstration by Matthew, for 
the Jews, of the Authority of Jesus to Take 
the Place of Lawgiver and Judge which He 
had Assumed in the Sermon on the Mount 
to the Astonishment of the People; which 
he Accomplished by gathering from all 
parts of His Ministry Three Groups of 
Miracles that Present Jesus in Three Mes- 
sianic Aspects,—in Relation to the Old Law 
as Supreme Over It (ch. viii. 1-17) ; in Him- 


self as the Son of God, the All-Powerful 
One (viii. 18—ix. 8); in Relation to Man 
as the Son of David, Requiring Faith and 
Acceptance of His Gospel Claims (ix. 9- 
34). 
(2) A Summary of the Third Missionary 
Circuit of Jesus in Galilee, which, con- 
densed into a single verse, probably be- 
longed somewhere near the middle of the 
Two Years’ Ministry in Galilee. 

Its importance arises from the fact that 
it Revealed to Jesus the appalling Spiritual 
Destitution of the People, Resulting from 
the Criminal Neglect of the Jewish Lead- 
ers, that led Him to Call and Associate 
with Himself the Twelve in the Proclama- 
tion of the Coming Kingdom to Meet the 
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Urgent Needs of the entire Nation and 
Herald His own Coming (ix. 35—x. 41). 
2. This Mission of the Twelve in Co- 
operation with Jesus, Roused the Opposi- 
tion to the Messianic Claims of Jesus which 
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finally Resulted in His Violent Rejection 
and His Expulsion from Galilee; which 
Opposition is here Connected with John the 


Baptist, His Forerunner and Herald (ch. 
xt)> 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


[There are Three Stages in this Antag- 
onism, as set forth by Matthew: That of 
Quiet Opposition, Awakening Doubt of 
Jesus’ Messiahship, suggested in the ques- 
tion of John the Baptist (xi. I-30); that 


(ii.) Exposition of the 


[The Entire Chapter (xi. 1-30) should he 
taken up in this Study, as it is a unit, in 
which the introduction of John the Baptist 
is incidental and Jesus’ Judgment of the 
Cities the essential matter.] 

1. Preface. — Jesus’ Starting Out on His 
Cooperative Missionary Tour with the 
Twelve, Resulted in Opposition and Rejec- 
tion that Occupy the Subsequent Chapters. 
—Matthew xi. I. 

2. The Expression of Apparent Doubt on 
the Part of John the Baptist and his Fol- 
lowers, Gave Jesus Occasion to Take the 
Aggressive in Presenting His own Creden- 
tials and in Vindicating His Forerunner.— 
Matt. xi. 2-15. 

The Question of Doubt brought by the 
Messengers made it Necessary to Appeal to 
His Miracles as His Messianic Credentials 
(vv. 2-6). 

(1) After Permitting the Messengers to 
See His Miracles for themselves, Jesus Sent 
them back to Report to John His Messianic 
Works as a Sufficient Answer (vv. 4-6). 

(2) John’s Messengers having been An- 
swered, Jesus Turned to the Skeptical Mul- 
titudes and Vindicated before them the Di- 
vine Mission of His Forerunner. 

Notwithstanding this Apparent Doubt, 
John is no Weak Changeling, but as the 
Last and Highest Messianic Messenger, 
who closed the Old Covenant, there had 
been None whose Historical Importance 
was Greater than his; yet the Doubt left 
him still under the Old Covenant (vv. 7- 
II). 

(3) And yet John had Inaugurated a 
Mighty Movement towards the Kingdom; 
the Law and the Prophets Led up to him, 
the Elijah (vv. 12-15). 


of Open Opposition, Unorganized and Or- 
ganized (xii. I-21) ; that of Direct, Aggres- 
sive, Malignant Attack, which Brought toa 
Close His Active Ministry in Galilee (xii. 
22-50).] 


Scripture of the Lesson 


3. Appalled by their Unbelief Jesus Now 
Began to Denounce and Doom the Apostate 
Jewish Race for Rejecting both His Fore- 
runner and Himself—Matt. xi. 16-24. 

(1) Jesus Accused them for having Re- 
jected His Herald, as they were now Ca- 
priciously Rejecting Himself as Messiah, 
for Contradictory Reasons (vv. 16-19). 

(2) Looking upon this Conduct, in the 
Light of their Opportunities, as the Worst 
in the Ages, Jesus now Began to Judge and 
Pronounce Woes upon the Specially Fav- 
ored Cities, — Woes Unparallelled in all 
God’s Dealings with the Wickedest Com- 
munities of the Past (vv. 20-24). 

(3) Their Sin was Failure to Recognize 
His Messianic Credentials and Repent; and 
because of the Miracles in Chorazin and the 
Region around Capernaum, their Woes 
shall Surpass those of Tyre and Sidon. 
Capernaum, as the Center of Privileges that 
would have Saved the Land of Sodom, 
Must Face a Doom Worse than Sodom’s. 


4. Turning from the Rejecters Involved 
in this Doom, Jesus Acknowledged the Wis- 
dom of the All-ruling Father in their Re- 
jection; and, Assuming the Authority of 
Messiah, Invited those who had Suffered 
at their Hands to Find Refuge and Rest in 
His Messianic Grace and Service.—Matt. 
xi. 25-30. 

(1) He Directly Acknowledged to His 
Father, His Wisdom in the Choice of the 
Lowly (vv. 25, 26). 

(2) He Knew this Counsel by reason of 
the Divine Authority, Given Him as the 
Son by the Father, to be the Sole Revealer 
of God and Salvation to Men (v. 27). 
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(3) Jesus Concluded this Teaching with 
the Gracious Gospel Invitation, to All who 
had Suffered from their False Teachers and 
Leaders whom He had Exposed, to Come 
and Find Rest and Satisfaction in Him and 
His Service as Messiah (vv. 28-30). 


This has always been recognized as the 
great Gospel Invitation, and is recorded by 
Matthew alone. All that “labor and are 


heavy laden” by reason of Pharisaic exac- 
tions, He will “make to cease” from every- 
thing of the kind. Entering His service 
and learning of Him, they shall find rest 
to their souls; for “His yoke is easy and 
His burden is light” (Gr. “good for you”). 
Through obedience to Him the Reign of 
God, which is Righteousness, shall be re- 
stored in them, i. e., they shall be saved. 


iv. The International Lesson for June 23 


“The Penitent Woman’—Luke vii. 36-50 


Golden Text: 1 Timothy 4. 15 


[Or “Temperance Lesson”—Ephesians v. 1-2:] 


The Scripture of this Lesson is found in 
a Section of Part I. of Luke, which sets 
forth the Work of the Divine Man for the 
Jewish World (chs. iv. 14—ix. 50). The 
Section deals with the Kingdom of God and 
its Constitution (vi. 12—viii. 3), showing 
its Origin in Communion with Heaven— 
Sermon on the Plain (vi. 12-49); Based on 
the Faith of Man and born passion of Christ 
(vii. 1-15); and Embracing persons from 
all Human Classes (vii. 16—vili. 3). 

This last portion set before the Greek 
the Universal Reach of the Kingdom,—Em- 
bracing, the People at large; the Baptist 
and publicans and sinners, but not the Jew- 
ish Rejecters of the Forerunner; the peni- 
tent sinner (the Lost Woman), but not the 
proud Pharisee (Simon) (vii. 36-50). 


1. This Universal Reach of the Grace of 


the Gospel could hardly be made more im- 
pressive than by Christ’s Treatment of this 
Abandoned Woman, Branded as a “Sin- 
ner”, but coming in Penitence—Luke vii. 


36-38. 


2. Note Simon’s Self-Righteous Criticism 
of Jesus, and the Answer of Jesus, in the 
Parable of the Two Debtors—Vindicating 
the Woman.—Luke vii. 39-46. 


3. Note the Forgiveness and Benediction 
with which Jesus Met the Penitent Faith of 
the Lost Woman, and Sent her away 
“Saved”.—Luke vii. 47-50. 


The Scripture is thus to be studied as a 
graphic illustration of the meaning of the 
Golden Text (1 Tim. i. 15). 


y. The International Lesson for June 30 


“Review of Lessons of Second Quarter” 


It is suggested, 
(1) That the Life of Jesus, as in the In- 
ternational Scheme, be followed. 


(2) Or: that a Plan as Harmony be 
Sketched, showing the Places of the Les- 
sons in it. 
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League Hotes and Points 


I. Program and Progress of the Campaign for Making the League 
Efficient 


A Defect and Plans for Remedy 

Several years ago it became apparent to 
all concerned, that the necessarily unor- 
ganized machinery of Absentee Directors, 
by which the League had been attempting 
to carry on its Work, was entirely inade- 
quate. This was brought out in the An- 
nual Report of the Secretary in 1908; 
which was approved by the Board, and of 
which an Abstract was printed for the use 
of the Members, copies of which are still 
available. It was then voted unanimously 
by the Board that if the dreadful Scholas- 
tic Apostasy was to be met and counter- 
vailed, Three Things were Necessary: 

1. To Make the Bible League an Effi- 
cient Instrument for its Work; 

2. To Formulate and, Adopt a Complete 
and Well-digested Plan for that Work; 

3. The Practical Carrying out of that 
Plan. 

It was wnanimously voted then and there 
that it is the Settled Conviction of our 
Committee, and of this Board, that Effi- 
ciency requires: 

(1) The Organization of a Compact Ex- 
ecutive Commuttee, limited in number and 
centrally located, to represent the League 
with Authority, as its Central Working 
Force. 

(2) That this Committee should have 
delegated to it by the League the Responsi- 
bility for the Accomplishment of the Work. 

(3) That it should consist of Men who 
will make it their Personal Business to Se- 
cure the Cooperation of all available Con- 
servative Agencies, and to Organize and 
eo them in the necessary Lines of Ef- 
ort. 

(4) That it should be especially accord- 
ed the intelligent Interest and earnest Co- 
operation of all the Members of the Board 
and of the League. 

It is the Conviction of those who have 
been carrying on the work, that such a Com- 
mittee is the only starting-point for effi- 
cient effort. 

The Executive Committee was directed 
to prepare such a levised Constitution as 
would enable the Board to carry out this 
plan for making the League the effective 


agency needed for the accomplishment of 
its work. 

The Revised Constitution was in due 
time prepared, approved and ready to be 
carried into effect. 

Hindrances in Executing the Plans 

Circumstances, clearly providential and 
beyond the control of the League—which 
have been set forth elsewhere—the finan- 
cial crippling or death of its best helpers, 
and the severe break-down and long dis- 
ablement of the General Secretary—have 
held in abeyance the proposed re-organiza- 
tion for efficiency which the Board voted 
as a necessity as long ago as 1908. 

Not until the present time, as will be 
shown later, has the requisite reconstruc- 
tion been possible. The League was leit to 
drift without any financial support, the in- 
creasing burden falling on the General Sec- 
retary. 

The inevitable result was the substantial 
stopping of the work, and the practical 
closing out of the Office, until he was able 
partially to resume his work in the Office 
and on the Magazine about the opening of 
the present year. Here he found himself 
confronted with a burdensome debt, for a 
portion of which he had become personally 
responsible to the Banks, his signature be- 
ing the only available one. Notwithstand- 
ing his partially disabled condition he un- 
dertook the unwelcome task, a personal ap- 
peal to the friends of the League having 
been determined upon. 

Results of Resort to Personal Appeal 

In the September-February issue, (p. 
378) it was announced that it was the pur- 
pose to send out such an appeal for the 
needed financial aid. It was there an- 
nounced that it was the purpose to issue a 
call upon the long faithful Christian 
friends to aid us to raise immediately the 
sum of $6,000 wherewith to meet the pres- 
ent imperative obligations and to go for- 
ward with new hope and energy in the all- 
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important work of the Lord in which the 
League is engaged. 

This personal appeal was duly sent out, 
and a summary of what it contained will be 
found in “League Notes and Points” (p. 
440) of the March-April issue. 

Still later a printed folder was mailed to 
a wider constituency, embodying and en- 
larging upon the summary statement in 
March-April, inviting contributions to a 
Special Fund, showing the encouraging re- 
sults of the earlier efforts up to that date, 
and setting forth the world-wide work, 
educational and defensive, that has given the 
League a claim upon all Bible Christians at 
home and abroad. 

For the encouragement of the friends of 
this all-important cause, for the support of 
which the League is the only organized and 
accredited international agency, it can now 
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The Campaign of Personal Appeal has 
been preparing the way for carrying out the 
plans for the Reorganization for Efficiency 
determined upon almost four years ago. 
Some active members for the Working and 
Workable Committee have been discovered, 
and it is expected that it will be completed 
and in action before the opening of the 
Autumn. 

It is only possibly here to hint at some 
of the special features that are being plan- 
ned for the September issue, when it is 
expected that a better financial condition 
will render the resumption of the monthly 
issue of the Bible Student and Teacher 
both possible and advisable. 

One thing is an adequate Editorial Corps 
to carry on with increased vigor the work 
of Bible Study and Defence for which the 
League and its Magazine exist. 

‘An Educational Bureau is planned to car- 
ry on from the Office the introduction in 
the Schools, Churches and leading Centres 
of Influence, of the National and Construc- 
tive Method of Bible Study and Teaching 
which the League advocates. 

A modified form of Correspondence 
School to be carried on through the Maga- 
zine is also proposed, covering the Bible 
as a whole, its various Natural Divisions 
and Subdivisions, and its Individual Books 
as consummate Literary Productions set- 
ting forth God’s Revelation of Redemption. 

A System of Genuinely Graded Lessons 
is planned which shall make the Biblical 
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be said that the amount of the contribu- 
tions, in hand and in assured promises, has 
already passed beyond $5,000, and that the 
way is now open for the final “round-up”. 
In that concluding effort—in view of the 
expressions of active interest on the part 
of generous givers in the completion of the 
program of the League, and in view of the 
fact that while the collections have been 
going on the $2,000 additional has been ex- 
pended upon the Office and the Magazine— 
it is confidently hoped and expected to pass 
beyond  $8,000,—thereby removing the 
handicaps of the League and opening the 
way for it to a great future. 

One faithful friend and constant contri- 
butor has pledged the family estate to fur- 
nish the last $500 of the $6,000; are there 
not four others who will make a like offer 
towards the $8,000? 


Program for Reorganization and Outlook Towards the Future 


Text the Central Feature; which shall un- 
fold the Scripture Constructively; and 
which shall obviate all the objections to 
the present so-called Graded Systems, and 
shall retain all the immense advantages of 
the International Lesson System without 
any of its disadvantages. | 

The same Scripture will be used for all — 
grades, but the treatment will be suited, by 
leading Experts and Teachers, to the capa- 
cities and needs of at least Four Grades or 
Ages, from the Child to the mature Men 
and Women in the Churches,—leaving the r 
way open of course, as always, for such 
other independent classes or groups as 
may be deemed desirable. | 

The Scriptures will be printed in analy- 
tical and constructive form, in connection | 
with each Lesson, thereby giving the Cen- ; 
tral and Supreme place that belongs to 
them as God’s Revelation of Redemption; 
and the constant aim will be to bring out — 
and enforce exactly what they are intended 
to teach. 

See the Two Papers on “The Question 
of the Graded Lessons in the Sunday 
Schools”, pp. 6 and 8. 

The earnest and hearty co-operation of © 
all intelligent friends of the Bible League, 
and The Bible Student and Teacher, is ur- 
gently invited to the plans thus briefly out-— 
lined for saving the Churches from these 
dangerous and subtle evils that threaten 
their faith and life. | 
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Some time ago the Editor had occa- 
sion to attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is The Matter with the 
Schools Intellectually?’” It was easy 
to show from the frank confessions ot 
the heads of Harvard and Princeton 
that, so far as these institutions were 
concerned, they were dead failures 
educationally, for the reasons then set 
forth. A more recent utterance of 
Professor Baker of Harvard boldly 


affirms that the 
Harvard young men of that 
and Culture university ‘shed 


culture as a duck 
sheds water’. The same thing seems 
to be true of the students of the Con- 
necticut Weselyan, in which co-educa- 
tion has just been abandoned and 
women shut out, after a trial reaching 
over generations, apparently for the 
reason that the men could not com- 
pete with the women while they 
showed their “scholarly superiority” 
by “grabbing aii the Phi Beta Kappa 
keys”! 


* * + * * * = 


It is the settled conviction of men 
who know what real education is, 
that it involves “the all around devel- 
opment of the mental, moral and phy- 
sical nature of the student”. That 
was what the founders of the older 
Colleges originally bad in mind; but 
under pressure of the plutocratic, 
commercial and professional spirit of 
the last half century, they have been 
transformed into places for providing 
diplomas for worthless sons of rich 
families, or for fitting raw students 

(Vol. xv.—5) 


for some money-making pursuits, 
rather than schools for giving men 
and women the power that came 
from the old-fashioned liberal culture. 

Amherst College, e. g., which was 
founded to take the place of Harvard, 
when the Unitarians stole that and its 
endowments from the orthodox Con- 
gregationalists, was so changed in 
later years as to threaten its being 
overshadowed by an Agricultural De- 
partment. The class graduated in 
1885-—who had felt something of the 
influence of the Elder Hitchcock, and 
Stearns, and Tyler, and Hickok, and 
Seelye—seem at last to have waked 
up to the situation and prepared the 
way for the return of the institu- 
tion to what seems to be the normal 
idea of a college for liberal culture. 
The memorial addressed by that Class 
to the Trustees of the College, pro- 
posed the sloughing off of the Agri- 
cultural Annex and all such excre- 
scences, and that the College work be 
directed more fully along certain 
specified lines, namely: 

That the instruction be in the future a 
modified classical course; that the degree of 
bachelor of science be abolished; that the 
college devote all its means to the increase 
of teachers’ salaries; that the number of 
students be limited, and that entrance be 
permitted only on competitive examina- 
tion”. 

And this honored institution has al- 
ready entered upon its new career. 

Remarking upon 


The Amherst this new depar- 
Idea ture, the Editor 
of “Intelligencer” 

says: 
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“Tt is as a rule the man or woman, who 
with a clean life, a cultured mind, a kindly 
heart, and a sense of honest service honor- 
ably rendered to God and man, who has 
made of his or her life the most real suc- 
cess. Such characters are the result of a 
well balanced development of all the powers 
with which God has endowed us and such 
a liberal education as the one outlined by 
Amherst is as a rule the one which is most 
apt to produce such men; and this educa- 
tion she offers to all her students; for it is 
not the comparatively few brilliant and ex- 
ceptional alumni who indicate the real worth 
of their alma mater, but the proportion of 
thsoe who by their quiet, inconspicuous, 
but earnest and useful lives, build up the 
life of Church and State and make a nation 
great through its reliance upon those who 
form its bone and sinew.” 

We have long been convinced that 
the great desideratum of the present 
time, if Church and State are to be 
and remain Christian, is the renewed 
establishment and development - of 
the College for giving such training 
to solid thought and study to the men 
and women who are to shape the fu- 
LUGE: 

And there must be a complete 
turning back from the course of shal- 
low and incoherent “electives” pro- 
vided for the brainless sons of rich 
men who are able to pay for a de- 
gree, to the comprehensive and uni- 
fied curriculum that requires to be 
grappled with and grasped in its en- 
tirety and takes brains to do it. 

It is self-evident that the unnatural 
and mechanical system proposed by 
the new President of Harvard will 
not suffice to bring back the literary 
atmosphere which he desiderates but 
finds it impossible to create. That 
can alone come through the restora- 
tion to its place of supremacy in the 
curriculum the old Faith, that the 
Christian view of God, man and the 
zvorld is the true and scientific view, 


and again distinctly and deliberately 
embodying it in the course, thereby 
making the Colleges educative and 
great as they once were. 

And this can in no way be done ex- 
cept by placing over the College a 
head and associates possessed and 
dominated by this Christian concep- 
tion, with subordinate associates of 
like views, rather than by perpetua- 
ting the present reign of the spirit of 
anarchism, commercialism and ath- 
letics. May not the new departure 
in the election of the President of 
Princeton, give assurance of a felt 
need for a return to the old idea and 
ideal, of the coming of which “The 


Amherst Idea” was a_ prefiguring 
hint? 
*K Kk > 1 (Roe 
And this suggests another error 


that must be exposed and corrected, 
if our Civilization is not inevitably to 
go to wreck, and that is the irrational 
and destructive one that ignores the 
causal relation of Creed to Conduct 
and Character, that leads to so much 
senseless outcry against “dogma”, 
which is simply formulated and clear- 

ly stated moral 


Creed and and religious 


(then) Conduct “teaching” or 
“doctrines”, that 
are fully accredited truths. Let it be 


understood that the witness of God 
and the ages has once for all settled 
some things, so that they can not be 
jauntily puffed out of existence by 
every chance breath of “hot air”, 
whether issuing from fresh-water 
College Freshmen or from their 
equally opinionated instructors. And 
one of these settled things is the 
casual relation in which -Creed 
strands to Conduct and Character. 
It is significant that the apostolical 
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authors of the Catholic Epistles, that 
confirm and buttress the teachings of 
Paul, assume this as their foundation 
principle, and meet and settle the 
ever-recurring practical errors about 
the relative importance of Creed and 
Life, by presenting and emphasizing 
all the essential relations of the 
Christian Creed and the Christian 
Life. See “Bible League Primer No. 
I, pp. 142-146. 

And this sure and only foundation 
must be systematically laid in the in- 
struction of the family, the Church, 
the School and the College, if these 
institutions are not all to go to pieces, 
and the New Age to lapse into Neo- 
Paganism. It may all be very weil tc 
turn the horse or the dog over to the 
control of its animal instincts and im- 
pulses, but so long as man and relig- 
ion remain rational, Conduct and 
Character must have a rational basis 
in the Creed that must come before 
them. 

On this vital point, an editorial in 
“The Advance” of June 13, 1912, has 
some wise thoughts that may well be 
heeded by Christians who desire to 
maintain Evangelical Faith in the 
Nation, and to further the movement 
for the restoration of the Christian 
College for Culture. It says: 


“Statements are constantly appearing 
which endeavor to make the impression that 
many religious people are more concerned 
about creed than character. The impres- 
sion does great injustice to men and women 
who have been the salt of the earth and 
who devoted themselves with all their abil- 
ity to the upbuilding of the Kingdom of 
God in the world. Their emphasis upon 
creed has been due to their regard for char- 
acter, not indifference to it. 


“The position of the great Protestant bod- 
ies is this: Man is sinful, and the world 
is under the sway of selfishness, of pervert- 
ed passions, of false beliefs and evil tenden- 
cies, and as a result human life falls far 
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below what it ought to be; there are great 
wrongs, great injustices, great iniquities, 
great tragedies and miseries. 

“The sovereign remedy for this evil is 
Jesus Christ. God sent him into the world 
to save men from sin because there was no 
other way of saving them: God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. Here we 
have the perishing condition of men, the 
Savior of men, and the condition on which 
they are saved. 

“Men are not saved simply because God 
is love. Nor are they saved because Jesus 
Christ was in the world or is in it now. 
‘They are not saved until they believe on 
him. This is the first step which they take, 
and must take, in order to realize salvation. 
And so Christ himself always put it. His 
chief complaint against the Jewish people 
was that they did not believe on him. He 
pronounced woe after woe upon Capernaum 
and Bethsaida because they did not believe 
on him. And one of his highest commenda- 
tions to an individual [Gentile] was, ‘I 
have not found so great faith in Israel’. 

“What Jesus Christ put first the Evangeli- 
ca! Churches have put first, not because be- 
lief is greater than conduct, but for the 
reason that the cause must be put before the 
effect. The Evangelical Churches are 
scientific, that is all. Knowing that Jesus 
Christ is the Savior from sin and that it is 
only through belief in him that salvation 
can work, that is put first as the absolutely 
necessary means to the great end, which is 
redemption; and redemption means the es- 
tablishment of good character and good 
conduct. If anybody knows of any way of 
establishing a connection between the sin- 
ner and his Savior except through belief, 
he would do well to explain it at once. 
But if belief is of such momentous import- 
ance in this matter of salvation, why should 
it be belittled or disparaged or put in con- 
trast with conduct? In other things we do 
not disparage a cause in order to magnify 
an effect. In an age which puts so much 
emphasis on the scientific, religious peo- 
ple should be permitted to be a little bit 
scientific. When farmers say that the 
crop is important, but that the soil, sun- 
shine and rain which produce the crop 
are unimportant, then it will do to de- 
clare conduct important but belief unimport- 
ants. 
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The Question of Graded Lessons in the Sunday-School 


This subject was discussed in the 
May-June issue, pp. 6-10. Since that 
time the subject has been officially 
taken up by two leading Ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, the Northern Presbyter- 


ian General Assembly at louisville, 
and the Quadrennial Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference at Minneapolis. 
These two bodies took different views 
of the subject. — 


The Action of the Northern Presbyterian General Assembly 


In response to the overtures cf a 
number of Presbyteries, and after 
careful consideration, the Assembly 
adopted the following as tue Report 
of the Committee cn Publicaticn and 
Sabbath-School Work: 


“Whereas, The Graded Lessons now in 
use in the Sabbath-schools are unsatisfac- 
tory to a portion of the Church; and 

“Whereas, Our Board of Publication is 
ome of the syndicate of the ‘Graded Les- 
sons ; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Assembly through 
‘its Moderator, appoint an ad interim com- 
mittee, to which shail be referred, in con- 
wection with the Board of Publication, the 
whole matter of Graded Lessons. Be it 
further 


“Resolved, That the Assembly directs the 
ad interim committee to withdraw from 
circulation such graded lessons as the com- 
mittee find objectionable”. ( 


On this, “The Presbyterian of the 
South”, the organ of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, comments, as 
follows : 


“Here is a report which does not stop 
with merely expressing an opinion, but pro- 
vides for a committee of investigation and 
gives it authority to withdraw such lessons 
as may be found objectionable. We feel 
that this action, coming from the highest 
authority in the Presbyterian Church, goes 
far to strengthen the force of the objections 
urged against these lessons”. 


The Action of the Methodist Episcopal Conference 


After commending the leaders of 
their churches in Philadelphia for 
their courageous protest against the 
course taken by the Editor of their 
official Sunday School journals in the 
Methodist Book Concern, for author- 
itatively publishing and disseminating 
the views of the destructive critics in 
the Methodist Sunday School litera- 
ture, the Conference re-elected and 
approved the Sunday School Secre- 
tary with whom originated the sys- 
tem of Graded Lessons, chiefly pre- 


pared by Professor Kent of Yale 
University. 

_ ‘Any one who desires to know just 
how false and un-Methodistic the 
teachings of these Graded Lessons 
are, will find their character set forth 
in detail, by turning to an article by 
Rev. George W. Wilson, of Los An- 
geles, Cal.; “Is Our Graded Sunday 
School Literature Methodistic?”’, in | 
the March-April issue of The Bible 
Student and Teacher, pp. 405-411). 
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Meaning and Use of the Name ‘“ Jehovah’’* 


REV. 


Into the vexed and unsettled ques- 
tion of the exact derivation of the 
name Jehovah (or Yahweh, preferred 
by scholars as most probably the ori- 
ginal Hebrew form), it is not our 
purpose to enter. Exodus ili. 14 un- 
doubtedly gives the derivation of the 
term as the Hebrews understood it, 
but with our present knowledge of 
the language it does not shed a very 
clear light. Obscure and puzzling as 
the phraseology is, however, the root 
meaning as here set forth is unques- 
tionably that of existence, and the 
forms seem to bear a future signifi- 
cance, whether they be derived from 
“hayah” (to be) or “hawah” (prim- 
arily meaning “to fall”, but permit- 
ting a secondary significance “to be- 
come’). We shall not run counter 
to the best scholarship, then, in say- 
that both “ehyeh” (Ex. iii. 14) and 
“yahweh” or Jehovah are verbal 
nouns, derived from a root signify- 
ing to be or become, and bearing a 
future significance, so that they may 
properly be translated respectively, 
“T who will be (or become.” and 
“He who will be (or become)”. A 
more free and smooth rendering of 
Jehovah, which yet preserves the 
same root significance is “The Com- 
ing One’. 

It is the purpose of this series of 
articles to tentatively accept this 
rendering of the name Jehovah as 


most nearly expressing its true mean- 


*In the May-June issue (p. 15) promise 
was made to add some further statements 
concerning the name “Jehovah”, from Rev. 
John Urquhart, and another and younger 
scholar. We give the latter here as it was 
first given to the world in the Morning 
Star, Feb. 10, rgro. 


Grorce C. ALBorN, FREE Baptist CHURCH, OAKFIELD, WIS. 


ing, and to examine into the use of 
that name in the Old Testament, ap- 
plying this meaning and ascertaining 
whether it is in harmony with the 
usage of the term, and what light, if 
any, it may afford in the interpreta- 
tion of the Id Testament Scriptures. 

While the Author of Genesis uses 
the name Jehovah in narrative in 
chapters two and three, he scrupul- 
ously refrains from putting it into the 
mouth of man until Gen. iv. 1. This 
is especially noticeable in Gen. iti. I- 
8, where the writer uses Jehovah-Flo- 
him (Lord God, A. V.) in the narra- 
tive of verses one and eight, but in 
the dialogue carefully restricts him- 
self to Elohim (God). 

In Genesis iv. 1, Eve says, “I have 
gotten a man with the help of Jeho- 
vah”. The reader, however, will 
notice that the words “the help of” 
have been supplied by the translators. 
The Hebrew reads, “I have gotten a 
man—eth Jehovah”. Now while 
“eth” may and frequently does mean 
“with”, it far more frequently is 
merely a sign that the word it pre- 
cedes is the direct object of the verb. 
If we so understand it here, we shall 
render this expression, “I have got- 
ten a man—Jehovah” or even Jeho- 
vah”. But does this make sense? 

Let us now notice that men are 
said to begin to call upon the name 
of Jehovah in the days of Enosh, at 
least two hundred and_ thirty-five 
years after this (Gen. iv. 26). If, 
then, Eve here uses Jehovah as the 
name of Diety, there is apparent a seri- 
ous contradiction. Let us notice also 
that the account of the birth of Cain 
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follows almost immediately after the 
interview in which God has promised 
that of the seed of the woman shall 
come a deliverer who shall conquer 
the serpent. Now, bearing these two 
circumstances in mind, let us insert 
our proposed translation of the name 
Jehovah, and our passage will read, 
“T have gotten a man, even the Com- 
ing One” (i.e., The promised Deliv- 
erer). Does not this fit in perfectly 
with the context? And does it not 
give a meaning to a passage that has 
heretofore been rather meaningless? 

This rendering, with its inference 
that Eve then believed Cain to be the 
promised Seed, also harmonizes per- 
fectly with Gen. iv. 25, “God hath 
appointed me another seed instead of 
Abel, for Cain slew him’. It is evi- 
dent that as Cain grew up and dis- 
played traits of character not in har- 
mony with her conception of the 
Promised One, Eve had _ silently 
transferred her hopes to Abel. But 
now Abel is dead, and Cain a mur- 
derer and fugitive. But God _ has 
been good to her, mindful of his 
promise. Seth is born, another Seed. 
Her hopes now centre in him. 

But the very next verse marks a 
new step in the use of the name Je- 
hovah. It narrates that a son is born 
to Seth and “then began men to call 
upon the name of Jehovah”. It is 
evident that there must be some con- 
nection between these two events, but 
what is it? Let us see if we can find 
it. 

“To call upon” undoubtedly means 
to worship. At this time, then, men 
began to worship Jehovah, or (per- 
haps) to apply the name Jehovah to 
Him whom they already worshipped. 
Now, recall that up to this point, 
while the writer has used Jehovah in 
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ee in dialogue the name of the 
deity has always been Elohim, (With 
the possible exception of Gen. iv. I, 
which we have already disposed of, 
showing that the name was here ap- 
plied to a human being.) The text 
also asserts that “‘men began to call’. 
For what reason do men now take up 
a new worship, or apply a new name 
to the God already worshipped? Ap- 
parently because a son was born to 
Seth. 

In the preceding verse Eve (and 
probably the race of which she was 
mother) has centered her hopes of 
the promised Seed on Seth. But a 
hundred and five years (Gen. v. 6) 
have rolled by. Other sons have been 
born to Adam and Eve. Seth has 
grown to maturity without having 
manifested himself as a  Deliverer. 
And now a son is born to him. It 
is evident that the race is to be con- — 
tinued beyond his generation. Child- | 
ren are multiplying. No one of the 
children of men seem to fulfill the _ 
promise. Men begin to realize that | 
their only hope is in God, the maker 
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of the promise. That He must Him- 
self be, or must provide the Jehovah 
(Coming one, Deliverer). What is — 
more natural, then, than that they 
should begin to cali upon him by that 
name? And so the writer records it, 
in its proper time, and in its proper 
connection. 


The next recorded speech of man 
is in Gen. ix. 25-27, and here Noah 
refers to “Jehovah, the God of 
Shem”. Throughout the narrative of. 
the Patriarchs, Jehovah is frequently, 
almost constantly, used in addressing 
God, frequently coupled with Elohim 
and one (Gen. xiv. 22) with El Elyo: 
(God Most High), which seems to h 
the name by which Melchidezek an 
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some of the Canaanitish tribes knew 
God. 
[The writer proposed in his next 


article to pursue his investigations 
- x Kk * 
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into the time of Moses and Exodus; 
which appeared in The Morning Star 
(since consolidated with the Watch- 
man), for Feb. 17, 1910.—Editor.] 
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A Brief Review of the 


New Theology 


Rev. Epwin J. REINKE, 


B.D., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Briet Foreword to the Series 


Intelligent Christians have long 
been aware of a movement away, not 
merely from the formulated truth of 
the Reformation, but from the very 
marrow of divinity as held in com- 
mon by the Evangelical Churches. 
Of late, this movement has assumed 
such proportions and displayed such 
an animus as to force upon the friends 
of the Gospel as grave an issue as the 
centuries have ever obliged them to 
face. Silver over their propaganda as 
they may, if the advocates of the New 
Theology triumph, the Christianity of 
the Bible will be discarded like the 
flint and steel, or tallow-dip. Sin is 
simply animalism, to be outgrown. 
Ideals are put in the place of the 
Cross. Each night the Syrian stars 
look down upon the unknown grave 
where Jesus still lies sleeping. The 
personality of God is obscured or de- 
nied. The reign of universal law has 
rendered miracle unthinkable. The 
Bible is nothing but literature. The 
religious consciousness is the real 
shepherd of souls. All religions are 
broken lights of the ultimate Truth, 
if indeed the consensus of the best 
minds of each generation does not 


*Romans i. 25-32. “Who changed the 
truth of God into a lie”, etc. 


constitute for the time being the Or- 
acles of God. 

In a word, nothing is left us out of 
the wreck of doctrinal belief but the 
veriest ghost of Unitarianism, while 
there are problems on the horizon, al- 
ready much larger than a man’s hand, 
that are eloquent of coming hurricane. 
Is a religious conception of the uni- 
verse possible? Can Christian ethics 
be maintained as morally obligatory? 
Should the principles of the New 
Theology work out to their logical 
conclusion and prevail, it will be 
found that the only authority left will 
be a moral code upheld by the State. 
In other words, men will become a 
law unto themselves; and, as at Babel, 
nothing will be withholden from them 
which they have purposed to do. 

The time is surely here for an ex- 
amination of foundations. The most 
massive Baalbek Temple of the Sun 
will fall if built upon the sand. The 
review of the New Theology that fol- 
lows assumes as an aid to clear think- 
ing that it can be studied in Six Sep- 
arate Schools of Thought. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is commonly syncretis- 
tic—each school having a mingling of 
the thought of the others. 
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I. The Evolutionary School of Interpretation 


Its Origin in Charles Darwin's Two Epoch-making Books 


The evolutionary conception, which 
permeates all modern thinking, has 
profoundly affected theology. Dar- 
win’s two epoch-making books seemed 
to place on the firm foundation of 
demonstrated science beliefs which, 
though vaporous, had long been in 
evidence. Reasoning from the well- 
known ability of a breeder to vary 
and improve his stock, he argued for 
the transmutation of species, all liv- 
ing beings arising from a few primor- 
dial forms. Chance variations (let 
the phrase be remarked) having oc- 
curred, the weakest would fail to sur- 
vive, and natural selection in time 
would bring about a world such as we 
live in to-day. 

His views appeared at a particularly 
psychological moment, when geology 
had demonstrated the immense an- 
tiquity of the earth, and paleontology 
was establishing the upward advance 
of the grades of organic life. A bril- 
liant generalization was inevitable. 
Accordingly, in the hands of Spencer 
and others the Darwinian idea was 
pushed to the uttermost limit. The 
germs inferred by the great naturalist 
were in turn inferred from the inani- 
mate. Men saw in the nebular fire- 
mist of Laplace “the promise and po- 
tency of all life.” A personal God 
disappeared, or shrank to the propor- 


tions of the Great Unknown. 

While able and sagacious Christian 
leaders (like President McCosh) con- 
tinued to stand for the theism upon 
which the religion of the Bible is built, 
few churchmen were in a position to 
test the specialists’ data and dispute 
their dogmatism. It looked as though 
the massive teleological cornerstone of 
traditional theology would have to 
be given up. Perhaps not all were 
sorry, in view of the one-sided over- 
emphasis of Nature’s bloody tooth 
and claw. Little by little, the acid of 
the new philosophy ate out the essen- 
tials of the Faith. With man and the 
monkey evolved from the same syn- 
thetic ancestor, sin easily passed into 
the survival of the brute. The feeble 
suggestion that the Fall might be dis- 
obedience to new light breaking on 
the upward path proved a broom 
quite too puny to keep back the foam- 
ing flood. Original sin was soon 
frankly discarded, and with it the ex- 
piatory Cross. Then a multitude of 
hands reached forward to snatch from 
the Redeemer’s brow the diadem of 
Divinity. To-day the essential faith 
of advanced theological thinkers may 
be summed up in the sentence : 

“The hope of man is man”, 


“No God for a gift God gave us; 
Mankind alone can save us.” 


Forced Abandonment of Darwin’s Two Assumed “Principles” 


The first fact of importance to be 
taken account of is, that the distinc- 
tive Darwinian principles of chance 
variation and natural selection have 
of late, in spite of the loyalty of indi- 
vidual “last-ditch” disciples, been 


practically abandoned by the evolu- 
tionists themselves, as not furnishing 
a sufficient explanation of the facts of 
biology. (Consult Otto, Wallace, 
Kellogg, etc.) ’ 

In other words, we are back again 


pt 
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at Paley’s argument,—we know de- 
sign when we see it, and we see de- 
sign in Nature. In the words of 
Agassiz, “The phenomena of organic 
life have all the wealth and intricacy 
of the highest mental manifestations”. 
But to admit teleology is to make 
a tremendous admission. It is giving 
the Evangelical Archimedes about all 
the leverage he demands. If there is 
a majestic Personality back of Na- 
ture, akin to our own spirits, it is for 
the average mind @ priori impossible 
to regard her laws as immutable and 
rule out supernaturalism. Even man 
can interfere with cosmic processes, 
converting gases into water, eliminat- 
ing its spines from the cactus, or 
grafting a new lens upon an injured 
eye. And the Kantian criticism of 
teleology as proving no more than a 
designer (not omnipotent Godhead) 
will hardly stand before the science of 
our modern physicists, who trace the 
very elements of Nature to the con- 
structed atom and force-vortex, and 
prove that vibrations become sound or 
light according to a calculated mathe- 
matical principle. Sovereignty, reve- 
lation, covenant, redemption based 
on intervention, in fact about all the 
essential truths of Biblical theology, 
flow logically from the recognition of 
that one colossal truth—God is. 
While it has long been recognized 
that there is a type of evolution which 
the evangelical Church has no special 
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reason to regard through Cato’s eyes, 
it is becoming more and more appar- 
ent that not even theistic evolution 
has been placed on a foundation of 
genuine scientific demonstration.* 
The long procession of life from the 
Laurentian eozdon (here assumed to 
be real) to the man of the twentieth 
century, is no proof that post hoc is 
also propter hoc. Crystals, too, show 
a natural system, as much so as ani- 
mals and plants; yet there can be no 
question here of genetic connection 
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(Kdlliker). 


*There has been much juggling with the 
phrase “theistic evolution.” Herbert Spen- 
cer’s definition of evolution, in which he 
carefully distinguishes it from development, 


excludes everything of that sort. The 
Standard Dictionary gives Spencer’s strict 
sense of evolution, as follows: 


“The cosmological theory that accounts 
for the universe and its contents by the com- 
bination of separate and diffused atoms ex- 
isting orginally in a condition of absolute 
homogeneity: adopted by some as a sufficient 
cosmogony, and carefully distinguished by 
Herbert Spencer from development’. 
Spencer should be followed in making this 
distinction: Evolution, in the proper sense, 
has no scientific basis; the Theory of De- 
velopment covers all the established scien- 
tific elements in the case. The Theory of 
Development is defined in the Standard, as 
follows: 

“The theory of the orderly unfolding of 
the system of the universe under divine 
guidance, according to divine plan, and with 
various divine interpositions”’. 

This, as one of the leading scientists of 
the age assures us, is all that can be scienti- 
fically claimed for any theory or this sub- 
yect; and it excludes all “evolution” of in- 
trinsic and necessary forces over which an 
independent God does not preside, whether 
called theistic or by some other name.— 
Editor. 


The Discrediting of All the So-Called Missing Links 


And the missing links are still to 
seek. What has become of the genea- 
logical trees scattered abroad as 
proved facts in the early days of Dar- 
winism? (Koken). Reinke thinks 
that the zoological phyla or families 


have at least unalterable terminal 
forms. Hamann says higher types 
can not have originated from types 
already finished. Kerner affirms that 
paleontology discloses no transition 
links in the plant-world that are really 
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intermediate, and denies the existence 
there of synthetic types. De Vries 
maintains that the facts seem to prove 
conclusively that real species can not 
be produced by slow changes through 
many intermediate forms; while Hert- 
wig holds that animals differ as much 
in their germ-cells as in the full- 
formed organism. Elie de Cyon 
quotes Faas, the student of fossil ani- 
mals, who says that the idea that man- 
kind has descended from any simian 
species whatever is the most foolish 
ever put forth by a man writing on 
the history of man: “No proof of this 
baroque theory can ever be given from 
discovered fossils”. Fleischmann and 
Friedmann reject outright the Theory 
of Descent. That organisms are plas- 
tic, and that regular development and 
culmination can often be shown within 
the limits of the type or phylum (Os- 
born) is nothing new and nothing to 
the point. 

Indeed, the more the subtile and 
complicated processes of Nature are 
studied, the more the data suffer on 
the procrustean bed of the theory. 
Barrande and others long ago demon- 
strated that there are types that have 
persisted unchanged to the present 
time, through ages of incalculable 
length. Depéret points out that the 
most recent palentology is extending 
numerous phyla to an antiquity hith- 
erto undreamed of. Dawson reminds 
us that the first forms of life, though 
of low grades, present high and per- 
fect types within those grades. Os- 
born, too, remarks of the humble 
monotremes that they are highly spec- 
ialized. New forms arise suddenly, 
and simultaneously in many different 
places; while the emigration explana- 
tion will hardly hold good for the veg- 
etable world. 

The phenomena of degeneration (as 


in the lizard groups) are also most 
* * * ” 


surprising. Certain orders, without 
dying out, evolve to a vanishing point. 
Giant stegosaurs and glyphtodonts, 
whose phyla culminated long ago, still 
have their pigmy representatives. 
“None of the lower types of life in- 
troduced was finally abandoned, but, 
after culminating in the highest forms 
of which it was capable, each was still 
continued, though with fewer species 
and a lower place’ (Dawson). In 
this connection it may be pointed out 
that, if [Friedenthal’s experiment of 
transfusing human blood into a chim- 
panzee is valid to prove near relation- 
ship, it would seem that the ape must 
be regarded as the extreme of ne- 
groid degeneration; for the blood of 
man will not unite with the Lemur- 
oids, the very family settled on by 
men like Cope and Hubrecht as the 
probable ancestors of man (Osborn’s 
classification followed). 

Innumerable volumes might be 
written on the bewildering mazes of 
the play of organic life, and the myr- 
iad theories by which it is sought to 
explain them—mere guesses at the 
riddle, and one as good as another. 
At least with individual scientists, 
ignoramus has come to be the final 
word. And whether such acknowl- 
edgments are made or not, it is cer- 
tain that there are problems which no 
scheme of evolution whatever can 
solve without recourse to creative 
power, or its equivalent in scientific 
formule. The trend of recent thought 
is towards the recognition of the 
psychic factor that is more and more 
coming into view (Eimer), What of 
the first life? What of sex? What — 
of mind? Let Le Conte come to the 
rescue. 

It may yet turn out that into the 
grave of the most brilliant of modern 
speculations the dust of Adam will — 
yet be dropped. 
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«Old Wine in Fresh Wine Skins*---A Review of 
the Introductions of Driver and Cornill 


Part First, 


The Latest Conclusions of the Radical Criticism 


By tHe Late Howarp Oscoop, MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN REVISION CoM- 
MITTEE, PROFESSOR IN ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


All criticism is an incitement to criti- 
cism. In the democracy of literature there 
are no lords with feudal rights and there 
ought to be no boots. All have equal 
rights to life, liberty, and the printing of 
opinions. It is an international democracy 
in which each one owes allegiance and ser- 
vice only to the truth as he sees it; even in 
his service respecting the rights of those 
who do not agree with him. Whatever 
is said in the following criticism pertains 
solely to the opinions expressed in the 
works reviewed, and not to any supposed 
further opinions by the authors. 

These works in many respects have much 
in common. They both represent the same 
school of criticism. Their authors are 
eminent men who have won high rank by 
their abilities, attainments, and produc- 
tions. These volumes were written in the 
past few years under limitations of space 
by the publishers, aud were issued from 
the press about a year apart. It is not too 
much to say that both in England and 
Germany the best man of his school was 
chosen as the author. If one wishes to 
learn what is the present: accepted criti- 
cism of the Old Testament in English and 
European Protestant Universities, he must 
master these volumes, not merely for their 
agreements, but still more for their con- 
tradictions. 

The most cursory reading will show 
that, contrary to the usual result, when 
equally learned Englishmen and Germans 
are compared, the palm for facile grasp of 
the most important points and their cor- 
relatives, for compactness of thought and 


1 An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, by S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Profes- 
sor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 
(Ep. eK SES, } 

_Einleitung in das Alte Testament, von Carl Hein- 

rich Cornill, Dr. theol. et phil., ordentlichem Pro- 
fessor der Theologie an der Universitat Kénigs- 
berg. Freiburg, i. B. 1891. (Pp. xii, 325.) 

Reprinted from Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1893. 


expression, for vigor and clearness, for 
logical consistency, for square facing of the 
abysses inherent in this criticism, for a full 
view of the situation, must be awarded to 
the German, who accomplishes all this in 
less than two-thirds of the space occupied 
by the Englishman. The German has the 
great advantage of being on his native 
heath and moves freely in all this criticism. 
The Englishman labors under all the dis- 
advantages of a foreigner. The highest 
praise that can be given to his work is that 
it is a serious attempt to soften and adapt 
Kuenen’s method and results to the for- 
eign soil of English thought. Cornill and 
Kuenen have no qualms at all in declar- 
ing large parts of the Old Testament to be 
literary fictions, and also in denying truth 
to the historical narratives of the Pen- 
tateuch and early Biblical books. Driver, 
on the contrary, pleads that “Deuteronomy 
does not claim to be written by Moses’, 
etc., etc. and that it was customary in the 
Hebrew historians to put speeches made 
up by themselves in the mouths of their 
putative authors. But even in this case 
Deuteronomy would be what Kuenen says 
it is, a “literary fiction” and fraudulent. 
Driver gives the impression that there is 
somewhat of historical truth remaining 
in the Pentateuch and early books. He 
would save something out of the wreck. 
Here he is at war with his own “scien- 
tific method”, and at war with every mas- 
ter of that method in Europe. Kuenen 
says their science brings them “to form 
a conception of Israel’s religious develop- 
ment totally different from that which, as 
any one may see, is set forth in the Old 
Testament, and to sketch primitive Chris- 
tianity in lines which even the acutest 
reader cannot recognize in the New”. The 
student of only Driver’s “Introduction” 
will, as Cheyne has shown, obtain but a 
meagre and mistaken view of what this 
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criticism is in all its masters in Europe. 

Among the adherents of this school, 
substantial agreement has been reached as 
to separation of some of the larger parts, 
while there are still more contradictions 
between them respecting other parts of 
the Bible. The cont'radictions between 
Driver and Cornill on the present initial 
point of this criticism, Deuteronomy, cover 
more than one-third of the hook. Their 
contradictions on Isaiah are equally great. 
These contradictions refer to the grounds 
for, as well as the assignments of parts 
to authors and dates. And when we pass 
on and compare these differences with those 
of Wellhausen, Kuenen, Dillmann, Cheyne, 
Duhm, et al., we obtain a maze of con- 
tradictory statements by equally learned 
men that is bewildering. While these 
authors are thus absolutely contradictory 
in many most important instances, yet they 
are at one with all their school in the 
main assumptions of this criticism. As 
Dr. Driver says, “The age and authorship 
of the books of the Old Testament can 
be determined (so far as this is possible) 
only upon the basis of the internal evidence 
supplied by the books themselves, by meth- 
ods such as those followed in the pres- 
ent volume; no external evidence worthy 
of credit exists” (p. xxxi). The concrete 
dogmatism of this statement does not at 
all hinder its being traditional with all 
of this school. 

What are the methods followed by this 
school? Cornill states the whole method 
in a few words: 

“Numerous parallel, double, triple nar- 
ratives, accounts of the same event, which, 
far from being harmonious, often directly 
contradicts each other; further, numerous 
anachronisms, express chronological data 
in certain narratives which cannot be har- 
monized with the facts and with the com- 
plete statement in other narratives. And, 
above all, to use Gothe’s words, ‘the 
wretched, incomprehensible editing’ of the 
whole”. 

This is said with regard to the Penta- 
teuch, but it equally applies to all the other 
books. In short, that the assumed contra- 
dictions of the text are the mainspring of 
this criticism is proved by every page of 
these Introductions where they, are ever re- 
lied upon as the main point, as well as by 
the fact clearly stated by Kuenen: 


“The extant Jewish literature is too lim- 
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ited in extent to enable us to determine 
the age of any work with certainty from 
mere considerations of language and 
style”.2 

No external evidence worthy of credit; 
the Hebrew language and style insufficient 
in proof; there remains to them no other 
means of determining the age and atthor- 
ship of the books but by comparing their 
contents; which, it may be added in this 
cases can be done quite as well in English 
as in Hebrew. Driver asserts that this 
method “rests upon reasonings the cogency 
of which cannot be denied without denying 
the ordinary principles by which history 
is judged and evidence estimated”. But 
those who, whether English or German, 
write on historical methods, tell us that 
history is founded on, first, correct texts; 
second, right appreciation of the contents 
of the texts. The historian has no right 
to alter a text proved correct by all the 
laws of textual criticism, however he may 
dissent from its teaching. This criticism 
assumes the right to alter the only text we 
have, or for the present can have, on every 
page of the Bible. In other words, it is 
the method of conjectural criticism wher- 
ever the text does not suit the critic. The 
proof of this is found on every page of 
these Introductions and in every work of 
the Graf-Kuenen school. Cornill has 
given perhaps the most wholesale instance 
of it in his edition of Ezekiel. 

Now conjectural criticism is open to any 
and all who wish to try it; but as the per- 
manent results of conjectural criticism dur- 
ing eighteen hundred years bear the rela- 
tion of a few drops to the ocean, a few 
grains to mountains of straw, it would 
seem that the history of criticism com- 
mends immense work, great caution and 
modesty in suggesting conjectural emen- 
dations, rather than rushing them on in 
cyclones. So far from being strictly his- 
torical, this method is the canonization of 
conjecture. 

Looking back over more than a century 
of immense progress in all knowledge, and 
more than a century of this criticism of 
the Bible that has minutely scanned its 
every sentence, every word, every letter, 
and cuJminated in these Introductions, we 
cannot fail to ask, What progress in re- 
sults for the general public do these works 


2 Hexateuch, p. 268. 
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give us? The public is not, cannot, and 
ought not to be interested in the critical 
processes by which results are reached. 
[f one starts out to multiply two by two 
and expends a tome of algebraic formu- 
las upon the computation, the public wants 
to know only the results reached by the 
expert, to judge of the value of his un- 
seen and unknown proofs. ‘If he makes 
2x2=3, or,=5, the public will use its own 
judgment as to the validity of his reason- 
ings. What progress in results as to the 
Bible these Introductions manifest may 
be learned by the following conclusions of 
a fine scholar, “by far the most important 
and resolute member of the whole school” 
of Leibnitz.? 

“The law written by Moses was only the 
‘book of the covenant’ [Ex. xxi.-xxili.] 
which contains no history, only funda- 
mental laws. The present five books of 
Moses, with numerous other commands, 
especially the whole Levitical ceremonial, 
the history of creation, of the patriarchs, 
of the Israelites under Moses and the 
genealogies, come from Ezra [i. e., post- 
exile], who used for this purpose many 
ancient and contradictory sources, and put 
them together without much criticism 
and with interpolations. As to the other 
Old Testament historical books, it is ap- 
parent that their authors lived long after 
the events related by them, and consequent- 
ly these books are not sources of history, 
but only compilations from annals and 
other original writings. Not a single one 
of the Old Testament historical books 
receives its name from its author, but from 
the most notable person or persons men- 
tioned in its history. All have a later auth- 
or than the name indicates, and the latest 
books extend to the time of the Macca- 
bees (8. c. 160). The authors had before 
them various older archives, acts, annals, 
comments, out of which they composed 
their history. In this they did not apply 
the greatest care and faithfulness, but put 
many things together inaccurately, as well 
as allowed their imaginations to add other 
things, through their inclination to the 
miraculous, 

“The book of Psalms is a collection of 
poems by various authors, assigned by a 
very late hand from mere conjecture in 


3 Kuno Fischer’s Leibnitz u. seine Schule, p. 531. 


the superscriptions to suppositious authors. 
These Psalms survived the oppressions of 
the people, and were collected after the 
exile at the restoration of the temple. 

“Proverbs is a collection of uncertain 
origin with many repetitions. Ecclesiastes 
cannot be by Solomon. The Song of 
Songs is not by Solomon, but is ithe work 
of a late writer who ascribed the play of 
his sensuous imagination to a renowned 
name. Job is a didactic drama. Various 
evidences, especially the philological, point 
to a late date of composition. 

“The prophetical books are collections of 
spoken and written prophecies of various 
times and occasions, later than, and not 
made by, their authors. The disorder pre- 
vailing in the prophecies, especially of the 
three great prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, betrays the collector, who was 
later than, and different from, the author. 
The question arises, whether much that is 
spurious, invented after the event, has not 
entered into the collections. The suspic- 
ion of a prophecy after the event becomes 
more pressing, the closer prophecy and ful- 
filment agree. The book of Daniel was 
composed in the time of the Maccabees, 
during the religious wars against the Anti- 
ochus, by a Jew, for the purpose of in- 
inspiring the Israelites with courage and 
hope, that, after so many foreign rulers, a 
Messiah would arise in the family of the 
Maccabees”’.4 

Excepting the attribution of Ex. xxi.- 
xxxili. to Moses, and making Ezra the chief 
compiler, everything else in this epitome 
tallies precisely with the final results 
brought out by Driver and Cornill. Af- 
ter one hundred and thirty years the most 
elaborate scholarship of this school in 
England and Germany returns us to Her- 
mann Samuel Reimarus,® author of “The 
Apology or Defence of the Rational Wor- 
shippers of God” (Hamburg, 1767), from 
which the above extracts are taken, and 
from which Lessing drew the celebrated 
“Wolfenbittel Fragments”, which he pub- 
lished from 1774 to 1778. Observe that 


2D; B. Stratiss’s 
(1877), pp. 111 ff. 
“Reimarus, the author of the ‘Wolfenbtttel 
“Selaey by the publication of which Lessing 
threw German theology into a ferment, occupies 
the same position as the English deists, and indeed 
owed much to their influence” ._—Professor oO. 
Pfleiderer of Berlin, Introduction to new edition 
of Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 1893, p. viii. 


Hermann Samuel Reimarus 
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Reimarus finds the redactors or compilers, 
the contradictory sources, the interpola- 
tions, the failure in critical accuracy, Moses 
not the author and the late date of the Pen- 
tateuch, the Psalms as the hymn-book of 
the post-exile temple and of varied and 
uncertain authorship, the compilation and 
untrustworthiness of the prophetical books, 
the exclusion of Solomon from the author- 
ship of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canti- 
cles, the late date of Job, and Daniel a late 
literary fiction. Here are all the tools by 
which the vaunted new “scientific method” 
professes to discover its results, and yet 
the only difference between the new and 
the old is in the way of using the old 
tools to chisel out precisely the same re- 
sults. 

None of these results were new even in 
the time of Reimarus. The very same 
points are iterated and reiterated by Vol- 
taire in his works, as any one can see by 
consulting the sixth volume of the Didot 
edition of his works. This view of the 
Old Testament was not new with Voltaire, 
for he got all his knowledge of Old Tes- 
tament criticism at second hand. Ilis mas- 
ters to whom he refers, are “Lords Her- 
bert, Raleigh, Sidney, Shaftesbury, the wise 
Locke, the great Newton, who denied so 
boldly the divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
Collins, Tolands, Tindals, Trenchards, 
Gordons, Woolstons, Wollastons, and, 
above all, Lord Bolingbroke’; of whom 
he says, “Many of these have advanced so 
far in the spirit of investigation and criti- 
cism as to doubt whether Moses ever ex- 
isted’.6 This list might be largely extend- 
ed. These were some of the writers, who, 
in the last part of the seventeenth and 
the first half of the eighteenth century, 
were the favorites of the press, whose 
works sold by tens of thousands. They 
came mostly from the higher classes of so- 
ciety, from Oxford and Cambridge; many 
of them wrote admirable English. A Con- 
temporary tells the story of the popularity 
and doctrine of one of these :— 


“Here’s Wolston’s tracts, the twelfth edi- 
tion; 

*Tis read by every politician ; 

The country members, when in town, 

To all their boroughs send them down; 

You never met a thing so smart; 

The courtiers have them all by heart; 


6 Vol. vi. p. 239, f. 


Those maids of honor who can read 
Are taught to use them for their creed. 


He shows, as sure as God’s in Glo’ster, 
That Moses was a grand imposter; 
That all his miracles were cheats, 
Performed as jugglers do their feats”. 

In France, during the same period, no 
author compared in popularity, in court 
and higher circles of society, with Vol- 
taire. His works ran throvgh many edi- 
tions, and were read with avidity in every 
country in Europe. The fulsome adula- 
tion that was poured upon him by kings, 
the nobility, the scientific world, by many of 
the Roman Catholic clergy and of the Pro- 
testant ministers of Switzerland and Ger- 
many, is disheartening reading for one who 
would think better of human nature and 
and common intelligence. 

Voltaire is true to his sources. All the 
main results concerning the Old Testament, 
offered by these Introduction, by Rei- 
marus and Voltaire, are also found in these 
writers for a century before Voltaire 


and are proclaimed by them as  un- 
mistakably proved. But these writers 
do not claim that these views are 


new. Some of them were historical schol- 
ars, and they find the line of witnesses for 
these views extending far back through 
the centuries. They find that the Middle 
Ages had men who believed no more ina 
Moses and Jesus, than in Mahomet, as 
prophets of God: that Julian (363 a. D.), 
Porphyry (305), Celsus (200), held these 
same main views of the Old Testament. 
To these may be added another early wit- 
ness against the Mosaic authorship, the 
“Clementine Homilies”. Voltaire was so 
delighted with the discourse of Julian 
against the Christians that he published 
a translation of it, with multitudinous 
notes against the credibility of the Old 
Testament by himself.7 

The method of criticism pursued by Rei- 
marus and his precursors was essentially 
the same method pursued in these Jntro- 
ductions, that is, the urging of the internal 
contradictions which they found in the Bi- 
ble; the denial of all external evidence 
worthy of credit; and presuppositions of 
what must have been the state of society 
in Palestine and Western Asia in the cen- 
turies before the exile of the Jews (Bz. c. 


7 Vol:'vi; sp. 303. 4, 
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600). By that method they obtained the 
same results found in these Introductions. 
They further declare that these results ab- 
solutely preclude the belief that the Bible 
was in any sense from God or a revela- 
tion of religion; that it was anything else 
than a “growth and compilation, in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary laws, and sub- 
ject to the ordinary errors of the human 
mind”. 

At the same time with these writings of 
Voltaire and Reimarus, there sat on the 
throne of Prussia the confessedly deistic 
king, Frederick II., the greatest conqueror 
and governor Germany had known for 
centuries. He had, between 1740 and 1750, 
established in Berlin an academy directed 
by French deists, which gave the keynote 
of the royal preferences in religion and 
philosophy. Thither Voltaire was called 
in 1749-51. The haste of preachers and 
professors to be found on the crest of cur- 
rent opinion, modern thought, the new 
ideas, which were made the test of the Bi- 
ble, was fast and furious. Every chair in 
the German universities, which the king 
could fill, was sure of receiving a profes- 
sor holding his opinions; so that in the 
latter years of his reign there was unani- 
mous teaching by all the Protestant theo- 
logical professors in Germany that the 
Bible was only a human book, full of er- 
rors and contradictions. The fashion was 
as absolute in literature as in politics. The 
“Universal German Library” was éstablish- 
ed at Berlin, in 1765, to applaud every ra- 
tionalistic book, to condemn with over- 
flowing bitterness, as beneath the con- 
tempt of men of sense, any voice raised in 
defence of the hand and word of God in 
the Bible. It ran its course of profit, and 
died in the year that the “dechristianiza- 
tion” of the churches, the public worship 
of Reason, and the guillotine began in 
France. But this current thought of the 
throne, universities, pulpit and people, had 
accomplished its work: until all the church 
hymn-books were scraped clean of every 
thought or expression offensive to a deist. 
Then Voltaire in Napoleon and his French 
legions blew his bugles in every palace of 
Frederick, in every university of Germany, 
in every hamlet and church, and the Ger- 
man Samsons, kings, professors, preachers, 
poets, soldiers, shorn and blind, ground and 


made sport for him in their prison house, 
their land. 

The truth of God, the divinity of the Bi- 
ble, moral laws, are not determined by 
majorities or current opinion, however 
learned and powerful. 

If the results concerning the Bible which 
Reimarus and these Introductions teach 
are true, then, who are right as to the 
necessary inferences to be drawn, Reimar- 
us and Voltaire? or those who would still 
strive to prove that a Bible destitute of 
claim to history or straightforward narra- 
tive is in some tenuous sense the revelation 
of God? As between the two, Reimarus 
and Voltaire are most in accord with 
cause and effect. And with them are the 
consistent leaders of this criticism in Eu- 
rope. Kuenen, himself a deist,’ says: “So 
long as we derive a separate part of Is- 
rael’s religious life directly from God, and 
allow the supernatural or immediate revel- 
ation to intervene in even one single poiiit, 
so long also our view of the whole con- 
tinues to be incorrect. It is the sup- 
position of a natural development alone 
which accounts for all the phenomena’.? 

Against the decision of the European 
universities for a century, we simply set, 
as a sufficient reply, the immense growth 
during all this century of those churches 
which have believed and taught the Bible 
as the veritable word of God. They have 
fringed the world with missionaries, who 
have translated the Bible into other lan- 
guages, and hundreds of thousands of 
heathen have by the Bible turned from 
idois to serve the living and true God. 
Bible societies, Tract societies, Sunday- 
school societies pour out from the press 
their issues by millions every year. ‘Vhe 
annual increase of the Protestant churches 
in America has been for many years an 
average of four hundred thousand 5er an- 
num. Moody, to name only one, has been 
the means of persuading more people to 


8 Kuenen’s position is thus stated by his friend 
and biographer: “It was an attempt of singular 
holdness and vigor to shake the tradition of Chris- 
tian piety free from every trace of supernatural- 
ism and implied exclusiveness. It involved the 
absolute surrender of the orthodox dogmatics, of 
the authority of the Scriptures, of the divine char- 
acter of the church as an external institution; and 
of course it based the claims of Jesus of Nazareth 
to our affection and gratitude solely upon what 
history could show that he, as a man, had been 
and had done for men’’.—Wicksteed, in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review for July, 1892, p. 596. 

9 Prophets, p. 585. 
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trust and follow the Bible, to stake their 
lives and hopes upon it and go forth to 
persuade others to do the same, than the 
number of all the theological professors 
and students at German universities for a 
half-century. While all this would not be 
received in some European theological lec- 
ture-rooms as valid proof, it is a valid 
proof according to the test given by a 
higher teacher, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them”. 

The history of this school of criticism 
brings before us many facts which would 
never be sttpposed unless proved by so 
many witnesses. But among all these facts 
there is none more astounding than that, 
while professing to be above all things his- 
torical and to utter the voice of history, 
it has persistently shut its eyes from see- 
ing, its ears from hearing, and its pages 
from telling, the history with which it is 
most concerned. By the side of these Old 
Testament professors in their own univer- 
sities, there have been for decades profes- 
sors of Egyptology and Assyriology. These 
sciences are represented by men as learned 
and as numerous as the Protestant profes- 
sors of Old Testament literature in Ger- 
many and England, who do not number 
sixty, all told. They have estabished state- 
ly reviews in French, German, and Eng- 
lish. The literature of these sciences is 
greater than that of this Old Testament 


criticism, as the texts on which they work 
are far greater than all the Old Testament 
and the Greek and Latin classics combined. 
The press during most of this century has 
poured forth works of the highest class of 
scholarsip in these sciences. These works 
treat of extra-biblical history parallel with 
the Old Testament, a history founded upon 
monuments so numerous in certain early 
periods that there is a veritable embarras 
des richesses. They treat of the history of 
these languages, of religion, education, civ- 
ilization, ethics, law, poetry, architecture, 
archeology. Now we should suppose that 
this criticism which professes to be his- 
torical would take all this as, at least, one 
of the factors of its problem. But its vol- 
umes will be searched in vain for the first 
evidence of any acquaintance with this 
most learned and scientific help to the un- 
derstanding of the Old Testament. From 
these Introductions one would never im- 
agine the existence of this vast sphere of 
knowledge, which has revolutionized the 
whole idea of ancient history, and gives us 
the environment of Palestine from at least 
a thousand years before Moses to the time 
of Christ. The assumption of ancient 
Asiatic history presented in both these In- 
troductions are those of the age antedat- 
ing the discoveries and scientific history of 
this century. 


Luther and the Canon of Scripture: 


Review ot 


Principal Marcus Dods’ Book* 


Rev. HENRY Gracey, GANANOQUE, CANADA 


Dr. Marcus Dods, late Principal of the 
Theological Department of Edinburgh, in 
his book “The Bible, Its Origin and Na- 
ture”, deals in Chapter ii. with the Canon 
of Scripture. His treatment of the subject 
seems to many to be unsatisfactory, his 
purpose throughout, apparently, being to 
base our faith in the authority of Scripture 
upon our own judgment, inner conscious- 
ness or approval, apart from any external 
authority whatever. 

* This is a review of one of the books published 
by the “Bross Fund” for the Defense of the 
Bible,—a clear perversion of the purpose of the 


late Governor Bross in founding the Fund.— 
Editor. 


In illustration of his position he refers to 
Luther (p. 41) in his controversy with 
Rome, and argues that the position taken 
by Luther is necessarily the position held 
by Protestantism. Shaping his argument, 
so as to imply that any appeal made by 
Protestants to external authority or evi- 
dence for the canon of Scripture is a re- 
versal to the position of Rome which said 
that the Church sanctions Scripture and we 
depend upon the authority of the Church 
for the authority of Scripture. ~Luther 
very earnestly, and in his forceful and ex- 
treme way repudiated this claim of the 
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Church of Rome. 
ing Luther: 


Dr. Dods goes on quot- 


“The Romanists say, Yes, but how can 
we know what is God’s word, and what is 
true or false? We must learn it from the 
Pope and the councils. Very well, let them 
decree and say what they will, still say I, 
thou canst not rest thy confidence thereon, 
nor satisfy thy conscience. Thou must 
thyself decide, thy neck is at stake, thy 
life is at stake. Therefore must God say 
to thee in thine ‘heart, this is God’s Word, 
else it is still undecided”? (38, 39). 


And so on through a page or more giv- 
ing us Luther’s impulsive, explosive dec- 
larations. 

Then Dr. Dods proceeds: 

“Why is Luther so urgent on this point? 
He is urgent because he sees that the 
whole difference between himself and 
Rome hinges here. . The principle 
which made him a Protestant, and which 
constitutes men Protestants always, is sim- 
ply this, that the soul needs not the inter- 
vention of any authority to bring it into 
contact with God and the truth, but that 
God and His truth have power to verify 
themselves to the individual” (40). 

But Dr. Dods does not present the whole 
case here as Protestants understand it, or 
even as Luther understood it. Luther had 
before his mind a special case. It was the 
question whether the apocrypha (Old Tes- 
tament) should be incorporated as a part 
of the Bible, of equal authority with the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms or the Prophets. 
The Church of Rome said, Yes, and 
backed up its claim by saying, You depend 
on the Church for the rest of the Bible 
and why not take her word for this part 
as well? Luther strenuously opposed this. 
He said with great emphasis: No! I have 
a right to exercise my judgment on the 


matter. I have a right to satisfy my own 
reason and conscience in this case. But 
what did this claim of his imply? Not 


surely that his own unsupported convic- 
tion was to stand against all external evi- 
dence. But rather this: that he claimed 
the right to examine the evidence present- 
ed by the Church which sanctioned these 
books as part of the Bible; and also the 
evidence on the other side which discred- 
ited the claim of these books; and say yes 
or no according to his own conscientious 
conviction based upon the evidence pro 
and con. That is what Luther meant evi- 
dently. 


(Vol. xv.—6) 
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He never meant to teach that he had the 
right for himself to say just what por- 
tions of literature shall be deemed author- 
itative in religious matters, and what shall 
be deemed as having no authority at all. 
Because if he had claimed this for him- 
self he would have been bound in con- 
sistency, standing as he did for Protestant 
liberty, to have asserted the same claim 
for all men, learned and simple, righteous 
and wicked; and what sort of a condition 
would such a principle as this bring about? 
Why this: Every man has a right to con- 
struct his own Bible, to erect the founda- 
tion on which his soul shall rest for salva- 
tion. Luther never thought of anything so 
absurd; and if he did, and if he committed 
himself to anything so absurd, Protestant- 
ism certainly did not go with him. Nor 
was Protestantism under any obligation to 
commit itself to such erratic nonsense. 
Luther surely never meant to say, that 
whether the book of Esther, or Esdras, 
shall go into the Canon of Scripture is a 
matter for my own judgment and my own 
conscience. I have a perfect right and an 
absolute right, for my own Bible, to put 
both in, or both out, or one in and one out, 
just as seems best to myself! 

When Luther protested so strongly 
against the claim of the Church of Rome 
to say that both should go into the Canon, 
much more was he protesting against his 
own individual claim or any man’s indi- 
vidual claim, to settle the question as to 
which should go into the Canon and which 
should be kept out. And his strong pro- 
test against the claim of the Church of 
Rome four centuries ago is an equally 
strong protest to-day against Dr. Dods and 
the whole modern group of scholars and 
theologians who are trying so hard to con- 
vince the Protestant world that every man 
has the inalienable right to decide for him- 
self what is authoritative in the Bible or 
elsewhere and what is not. If Protestant- 
ism to-day accepts the teaching of this new 
school regarding Holy Scripture; if it con- 
cedes to them the privilege of speaking for 
it on the question of Bible authority, Pro- 
testantism will occupy a wholly untenable 
position before both the Church of Rome 
and the world. It will be on its own 
shewing without ground to stand on. For 
if it says the Bible is not of divine au- 
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thority, then itself is without divine au- 
thority. It has no standing. It has no 
authoritative message for the world. It is 
what Rome describes her, an upstart, a 
self-styled Church, a mere Club, standing 
on its own by-laws excogitated out of its 
own head and heart, as it claims, with an 
element of select Scriptures thrown in like 
salt for antiseptic purposes. 

No; that is not the position of Protest- 
antism, nor was it the position of Luther. 
His whole warfare through his life was 
against building on a human basis. He re- 
jected Rome chiefly because she did this 
very thing; because she said that Pope 
and Councils could decide what was Scrip- 
ture and what was not Scripture; what 
was divinely authoritative and what was 
not; what we should receive and what we 
should not receive. It was Luther’s great 
life struggle to resist this and overthrow 
this outrage, this absurdity, this arbitrary 
and baseless claim as he understood it and 
represented it. 


And knowing this about Luther, can we 
believe that he had the presumption to de- 
clare, that what Pope and Councils had 
no right to do, he himself had a right to 
do? We can not think so. 


But Dr. Dods says (p. 42): 


“This then was Luther’s first position 
regarding Scriptures: this was the funda- 
mental position on which Protestant- 
ism was built, viz., that through Scrip- 
ture God Himself so speaks to the soul 
that the man is convinced without the in- 
tervention of any other proof or authority, 
that this is the word of God. The individ- 
ual does not need the Church to tell him 
that this is the word of God. God tells 
him so and makes all other authority su- 
perfluous”’. 

This was not Luther’s position. And I 
feel sure this was not the fundamental 
position on which Protestantism is based. 

Luther we know was very outspoken and 
said some very rash things. He questioned 
the canonicity of the Epistle of James and 
the Book of Revelation. But he did not 
carry Protestantism with him on _ these 
points. He was very reluctant to give up 
transubstantiation; and to relieve his mind 
in giving it up, he introduced another doc- 
trine or theory called consubstantiation. 
But Protestantism did not follow him in 


this, and even the Lutheran Church has 
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modified consubstantiation considerably 
from Luther’s idea. 


In regard to the authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture, as in reference to the Lord’s Supper, 
Protestant authorities saw that Luther’s 
view would not do. That if they threw 
down every guard of the Sacred Scriptures 
which Luther’s extreme and extravagant 
statements in heated controversy would 
justify, we would have a Bible absolutely 
stripped of all authority, a mere shuttle- 
cock to be thrown from one to another 
and changed and shaped according to any 
man’s and every man’s whim, Luther him- 
self had no desire for such a Bible, and 
he had no thought of encouraging men to 
deal in that irreverent way with the Bible. 

In giving Luther’s own reply to certain 
questions which arose, Dr. Dods shews- 
what Luther really meant: 


“Taking up his translation of the New 
Testament we find that the four writings, 
Hebrews, James, Jude and Revelation, 
which ‘he considered to be non-apostolic, 
are relegated to the end by themselves, 
and introduced with these significant 
words: “Up to this point we have been 
dealing with the quite certain chief books 
of the New Testament, but these four fol- 
lowing have in times past had a different 
position.” 

Now that is quite an intelligible position 
to take. Luther had the right to take it, 
and any man to-day has the right to take 
it. The position is this: These books I do 
not believe to be apostolic; ergo, I refuse 
them a place in the canon. What does 
that argument imply? That Luther sim- 
ply brought his judgment to bear upon 
them and set them aside, because they did 
not commend themselves to his inner con- 
sciousness or private judgment be- 
cause they did not come up to his stand- 
ard? Not at all. He questioned them 
because in his opinion they had not apos- 
tolic authority. And then following up 
this position, he made a special and ana- 
lytic examination of the questioned books. 
His judgment re Hebrews (44) approves 
the book. But he rejects it from the 
Canon because he thinks he can show, and 
does show, that it was not by an apostle 
or an apostolic man. But that is just the 
common theory as to the New Testament 
Canon. The Protestant Church accepts 
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the 27 books it contains, because it believes _ 
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it has been shown that they are all by 
apostles or apostolic men, as follows: Two 
gospels were by apostles, the other two 
Mark and Luke by apostolic men. The 
Acts was by Luke an apostolic man. Then 
we have 13 epistles which the Protestant 
Church confidently accepts as Pauline. 
Then we have two epistles by Peter an 
apostle and three by John an apostle. That 
list includes 22 out of the 26 books of the 
New Testament. The four left are the 
four which Luther doubted. But his pri- 
mary reason for doubting them was not 
his judgment as to their teaching, but his 
judgment as to their authorship. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews he ranks high. Yet 
such confidence has he in external author- 
ity in regard to’the Canon of Scripture 
that he will not give it his full approval, 
though as to contents and Spirit it is en- 
tirely satisfactory. This shows that Lu- 
ther had no sympathy at all with the mod- 
ern view about the Canon which is being 
urged so confidently. 

And as Luther when properly under- 
stood gave no countenance to the new 
view, in our day, so Protestantism down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century 
gave no countenance to this new theory. 
It is utterly vain and misleading for Dr. 
Dods or any man to claim that the true 
fundamental position of Protestantism is 
the position of the modern school. 

Dr. Dods proceeds (p. 45): 

“Luther’s direct test of canonicity, then, 
is, Does the book in question occupy itself 
with Christ or does it not”? 

I can not agree with this. Luther in the 
case of these books in question is not ap- 
plying to them the fundamental test of 
canonicity. He has doubts about their 
apostolic origin and that makes him doubt 
their right to a place in the Canon; and 
having taken that stand he attempts to 
support it by appealing to the contents of 
the books. In the case of James he thinks 
he finds what contradicts Paul, and that 
confirms his suspicions. The fundamental 
objection, however, was based on the ex- 
ternal evidence, the non-apostolicity. This 
is shown by his position regarding He- 
brews. The internal evidence was all right. 
Luther is represented as saying (p. 45): 

_ “That which preaches Christ is apostolic, 


t 
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though Judas, Annas, Pilate or Herod 


teaches it’. 

He found Christ correctly and master- 
fully taught in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Yet he pushed that book back among the 
doubtful documents, because he believed it 
had not apostolic authority. Hence, what- 
ever Luther meant by the strong statement 
ascribed to him on page 45, he did not 
mean that everything that properly spoke 
of Christ, no matter when or where pro- 
duced, was worthy a place in the Canon, 
or, on the other hand, that everything that 
did not exalt Christ, just as he thought he 
should be exalted, should be expunged 
from the Canon. 

This is recognized by Dr. Dods on the 
next page (46). But still I think he mis- 
represents the case. He says: 

While this was Luther’s final and deter- 
mining test of canonicity (the treatment of 
Christ) it is obvious that he at the same 
time employed some preliminary test” 
(46). 

This, I think, is reversing Luther’s or- 
der, His main test was apostolicity, and 
when that was doubtful he applied the in- 
ternal test. And this Dr. Dods is con- 
strained to acknowledge farther down 
where he says: 

“And it may on the other hand be ques- 
tioned whether, with all his boldness he 
would have dared to reject any writing 
which was proved to be of apostolic at- 
thorship. In point of fact he does not re- 
ject any such writing”’. 

Luther's position was not in itself a dan- 
gerous one. He stood ready to accord 
fullest authority to what was apostolic. 
But he claimed for himself the right to 
examine and test very carefully any writ- 
ing whose apostolicity was doubtful. We 
all do that. If any old manuscript were 
dug up to-day which claimed to be the 
writing of an apostle the whole Christian 
world would examine it very carefully be- 
fore it was accorded a place in the Canon. 

But this difference does not apply so 
clearly to the present books of the New 
Testament. Take, e. g., the case of the 
fourth gospel. Dr.-Dods represents (p. 48) 
a man saying to Luther: 

“T do not find in the Gospel of John 
agreement with the three synoptic Gos- 
pels, and as you throw over James, be- 


cause he does not agree with Paul, so I 
throw over John because he does not agree 
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with the synoptists—and Luther could have 
made no satisfactory reply”. 

I think he could. He might have said, 
the cases are not parallel at all. I find in 
James what seems to me to contradict 
Paul directly, and to lay down a different 
principle of Salvation, namely, that men 
are saved by works, while Paul teaches 
that men are saved by faith. You can not 
point out any parallel contradiction between 
John and the synoptists. The Christ pre- 
sented by John is the same with the Christ 
presented by the synoptists. He teaches 
the same doctrines though in somewhat 
different form. He presents the same Gos- 
pel and the same conditions of life. Nor 
do His claims in John differ from those in 
the other Gospels. The differences you 
find are literary rather than doctrinal. 
There is a somewhat different emphasis in 
John. John is more philosophical. He 
deals with the deeper things of the Gos- 
pels, but in no one thing does he contra- 
dict another Gospel. That I think would 
have been a just and very effective reply 
to the objection raised. 

We come now to the rule laid down by 
Pr. Dods himself for deciding whether a 
book should be in the Canon or not (p. 
3). 

He speaks (p. 52) of two methods of 
settling canonicity: 

tst, By discovering in it what impresses 
tS as divine. We feel as we read it that 
it is the work of an inspired person. And 

2ndly, We believe in the inspiration of a 
book, because we first of all believe in 
Christ and find that He authorized certain 
persons to speak in His name and with His 
authority and Spirit. 

Then he goes on: 
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“But there are certain books in the Bi- 
ble whose inspiration cannot be ascertained 
by either of these methods, Chronicles, 
Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes, no one knows 
who wrote these books’’. 

In such cases, being unable to discover 
the author, we are shut up to the first 
method or test, namely, the inward wit- 
ness, and we could not get a sufficiently 
clear testimony from that witness to ad- 
mit say the Book of Esther. 

Then he proceeds: 


“To accept it because the Jews accepted 
it is to fall back on the Romanists’ position. 
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To affirm that those who settled the Canon 
were inspired, is to assume what can not 
be proven. . We can only justify the 
admission of such books on some such gen- 
eral ground as that of Luther—their con- 
gruity to the main end of revelation. 

. ... Therefore I would be dispos- 
ed to” say that the two attributes which 
give canonicity are congruity with the main 
revelation, and direct historical connection 
with the revelation of God in history” 


(p. 54). 

This rule does not seem quite satisfac- 
tory. For one thing it would evidently 
enlarge revelation very much; or if inter- 
preted in a very strict spirit it would cut 
out of our present Canon a number of 
books which are there. If on this rule we 
admit Esther, for example, we could hard- 
ly refuse several books, now composing the 
Old Testament Apocrypha. According to 
this rule we would have so argument left 
against the Romanist position that the 
whole Apocrypha should be admitted. Or, 
rejecting the Apocrypha, we should also 
reject Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of 
Solomon, and even Job. 

There is another rule which Dr. Dods 
does not mention here, a rule which Pro- 
testantism has relied upon with a good 
deal of confidence. It is this: 

“We have not the means of deciding the 
Old Testament Canon now. We do not 
know who prepared it, or when or how it 
was decided upon. But we do know that 
there was a collection of books in the time 
of Christ regarded with very great ven- 
eration as Sacred Books. They were in 
that day the accepted Canon. We have 
good authority for saying, that collection 
was precisely what we now call the Old 
Testament Scriptures”. 


Josephus gives us a list of these books 
and his list corresponds with our list of 
Old Testament books. Jesus knew that 
collection. He treated it with the greatest 
confidence and respect. He quoted from 
it as of divine authority. In referring to 
it and quoting it He used the formula, “It 


is written”. With reference to that col- 
lection he said, “the word of God can not 
be broken”, “Search the Scriptures, for in 


them ye think ye have eternal life’, etc. 
He never questioned anything written 
there. And He never quoted any other 
book than those found in this collection. 
On this ground it may be very reasonably 
claimed that Jesus gave His sanction to 
that collection of sacred books, and that 


} 
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collection was our Old Testament. There- 
fore we have the authority of Jesus for all 
the books in our Old Testament. And the 
Reformers were on very reasonable ground 
when they refused to admit anything else 
to the Old Testament Canon than what 
was found in that collection. They thus 
placed themselves in an impregnable posi- 
tion. They had the authority of Jesus for 
the Old Testament. And by equally co- 
gent reasoning they claim the authority of 
Jesus for the New Testament. It is con- 
ceded on all hands that Jesus wrote noth- 
ing himself. But all who recognize Scrip- 
ture at all receive those books written by 
the apostles as canonical, and also those 
books written by apostolic men. This 
principle is comprehensive enough to secure 
all the Church needs, and it is sufficiently 
restrictive to enable the Church to bar a 
great deal that might on any other liberal 
tule load up the Canon with more than is 
profitable or convenient. 


This is a principle of dealing with the 
Canon of Scripture or deciding regarding 
it which may be open to criticism, and 
some objections may be urged against it. 
But it is not open to such serious objec- 
tions as may be urged against the rules or 
tests of canonicity which are proposed in 
our day. It was on this rule that our 
present Bible has been built. And the 
whole world recognized its excellence, and 
no one has ever yet pointed out any part 
of it which can be shown to be discredit- 
able or unworthy a place in it, or exercis- 
ing an influence that is unhappy or un- 
wholesome. If it be a safe rule to judge 


by results, then the old plan which settled 
our present Canon was a good and safe 
plan. There is a great deal of nibbling at 
it in this very alert and extremely scholarly 
and critical age, whose chief ability seems 
io be that of fault-finding and picking flaws 
and holes in the masterful work of former 
times. But I believe the judgment of the 
future will be that the criticism of this age 
is not solid or safe. And that while the 
men who are looked up to by many to-day 
as the men of iearning and wisdom are 
clever men, they are not great men in the 
best sense of that term; they are better at 
pulling down than at reconstructing. The 
modern Germans are masterful scholars. 
They can and do go into matters they in- 
vestigate with marvelous thoroughness ; 


but their wisdom is not equal to their 


learning. Their synthesis is not equal to 
their analysis. They can pull to pieces and 
reduce to original elements, but they can- 
not reconstruct what they have pulled 
down. Nor out of materials which now 
lie before them can they build up an en- 
during structure which will stand the test 
of time. Their Baurs and Schliermachers 
and Ritschls were all great theologians of 
the philosophic order. But none of them 
built a theological system that would hold 
water. They were all too clever and their 
systems were too complicated and intricate. 
They were not practical. Nobody could 
understand them, except college men; and 
each of these has understood them and 
explained them and applied them in a dif- 
ferent way. 
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Methods of Bible Study for Permanent Results — 
and Use | 


Rey. DANIEL S. Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 


The Bible Student and Teacher has al- 
ways stood for what it has called The Nat- 
ural, Constructive and Cumulative Method 
of Bible Study. Assuming the Bible to be 
the inspired and authoritative Revelation 
of God’s Religion of Redemption, it has 
been the constant aim to interpret it from 
that point of view, in order to understand 
just what God has seen fit to Reveal in 
It for the Salvation of the Lost World of 
Mankind. The Bible is not Man’s Word, 
nor a record of the natural human evolu- 
tion of the religious consciousness of man- 
kind or of a specially gifted people, but 
God’s Word revealing to a lost and sinful 
world the Only Way of Salvation which it 
could not have learned for itself (1 Corin- 
thians i. 21). 

The True Method of Studying and In- 
terpreting this Revelation of God has been 
set forth piecemeal in The Bible Student 
and Teacher, beginning with 1904, the first 
year of its issue in its present form. As a 
result the readers of the magazine have ac- 
cess to it only in fragments, if indeed they 
have it at all. As this Method of Study is 
revolutionary im character, and of supreme 
importance to any one who desires to 


A. Outline chthemMethodesee Bible Study, Old 
and New" 


I. Old and Artificial Methods Tried and Found Inadequate 


It is very commonly felt that there is 
immense waste of energy in Bible Study. 


* This paper is a reprint in substance and in 
abridged form, of Four Articles, the First of which 
appeared in the Magazine for March, 1904, and 
which was distributed as a pamphlet in the First 
New York Conference of the League in that year 
and entitled “Bible Study for Permanent Results 
and Use’’; the Second in December, 1908; the 
Sete in May, 1909; the Fourth, in June, 1909.— 

itor. 


grasp the scope of the Bible as a unified 
Whole and in all its Divisions and Books, | 
it is the purpose to devote the present issue — 
(July-August) to gathering up, in more — 
systematic shape and for handy and per- 
manent use, an Introductory View, em- 
bracing the substance of what has been set 
forth regarding it from time to time. The 
defects of the imperfect and mechanical 
methods will appear in contrast with the 
true and in justification of the claims of 
the latter, The meaning of “Natural”, 
“Constructive” (or Literary), and “Cumu- 
lative”, will be found unfolded in the 
course of this Introductory View. 

In particular it will be necessary to pre- 
sent— 

(1) The Methods of Bible Study, Arti- 
ficial and Natural; 

(2) The True Method of Bible Study as 
Literary and Constructive! 

(3) The Accredited Claim of the Bible 
as embodying in the highest perfection 
every Essential Literary Form, and as Fur- | 
nishing (in its Structural or Constructive 
Elements) the Supreme Literary Model of 
the Ages. 


The method—or lack of method—of the 
average student, picked up, perhaps, in 
some so-called training-school, is such tl at 
he must inevitably forget pretty much a 

the results of what professes to be 
The outcome for the average man is w 
ness or exhaustion in due time, and 
discontinuance of even the attempt at stu 
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A most practical question, therefore, is, 
“What can be done for the student, es- 
pecially in his study of the English Bible, 
to Improve His Method and Help him to 
Cumulative Increase of Biblical Knowl- 
edge in available Form for Use? 
Multitudes of Christian men and women 
are anxious to be saved from this discour- 
aging hand-to-mouth method, studying for 
an hour’s time with the expectation of 
hopelessly forgetting all that is learned al- 
most as soon as it has been learned. 
Many attempts have been made to rem- 
edy this evil and many plans and methods, 
more or less hopeful, have been proposed 
and urged. 
1. Ingenious Devices to Help Memory 
Many ingenious suggestions have been 
offered to save from the drudgery of mem- 
ory ordinarily involved in retaining the 
mass of Biblical facts’ which the student 
must have at his command. 
Most intelligent people, who have given 
any attention to the study of the Bible, 


are familiar with some 
Ancient of the many acrostic, 
Devices mnemonic, and _ other 


plans—often exceedingly 
fanciful— for the help of teachers and 
students. These devices are not at all 
new, for, as that Sunday-School authority, 
the late Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, long ago 
set forth, Emmanuel Deutsch, in his essay 
on the Talmud, showed that the Jewish 
rabbis used the mnemonic method in their 
study of the Scriptures after the Babylonish 
captivity. But long before that such de- 
vices were made use of in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures during the Captivity, and 
even in the centuries preceding that, as 
seen in the Lamentations of Jeremiah, in 
some of the Alphabetical Psalms, ete. 
Pretty much every one of the last gener- 
ation was made familiar with such mod- 
ern devices as a Professor’s “Three 
PW’s”: “What’? “Why”? “What of it” ?— 
with se expansion into the “Five W’s”: 
“When”? “Where”? “Whom”? “What”? 
“Why”? They were also well acquainted 
with Bishop John H. Vincent's points of 
departure for study, under “The Four P’s. 
_and the Four D’s.”,—the former embracing 
Parallel Passages”, “Persons”, “Places”; 
d the latter “Dates”, “Doings”, “Doc- 
rines”, and “Duties”. 


It is quite obvious that, while such 
schemes may be in measure useful, open- 
ing innumerable avenues of investigation, 
unless used in strict and intelligent subor- 
dination to some broader, rational scheme 
they lead no whither in particular; so that 
the average man who uses them is likely to 
branch out so widely and aimlessly as never 
to find his way back again to the Scriptures 
from which he started out. 

Similar results have attended the giving 
of overmuch attention to irrelevant geog- 
raphy, botany, zoology, and the ten thou- 
sand other petty things that for some peo- 
ple have practically eclipsed all vision of 
the word of God. It is certain that only a 
mechanical mind can get even temporary 
help in this way—except as the method is 


made subsidiary to some more rational 
process. 
2. Pioneer Schemes for Systematic Bible 


Study 


Out of the deeply felt need, and of these 
variotts unsuccessful, or at least only par- 
tially successful, attempts to meet it, have 
come the various modern schemes for a 
more comprehensive and systematic study 
of the Bible 

Perhaps the earliest outcome of the un- 
satisfactory mechanical devices was the 
wide use of the brief Popular Commentary 
as an aid in Bible study. 

The Question Books issued by The 
American Sunday School Union, especially 
those on the Gospels, put in the form of 
questions and answers, were the well-known 
pioneers in this line. Many are still able 
to recall the interesting and valuable Notes 
of Albert Barnes, the Commentaries of Dr. 
M. W. Jacobus, and many other similar 
series. 

The defect of most of the work of this 


character lay in the failure to recognize 
the fact that there is 

Common plan and unity in the 
Defect Bible and in its separate 
Books, and that this 


must be taken into account if the Scripture 
studied is to be retained in the memory. 
The commenting on the first verse of Gen- 
esis or Matthew appeared to proceed upon 
the tacit assumption that this verse had 
little or nothing to do with the second 
verse or any sttbsequent verse in the 
Books. The absence of rational connection 
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binding the teachings and the Lessons to- 
gether into something like system natur- 
ally and unavoidably led to the disuse of the 
method. 


3. The Introduction of Lesson Systems 


The unsatisfactory results of this meth- 
odless method doubtless had much to do 
with the origin of the modern Lesson Sys- 
tems, the aim of which has been to give 
something like unity and completeness to 
the efforts of those desirous of permanently 
enlarging their knowledge of the Bible. 


(1)) The International Lesson System 


The most notable success has been 
achieved by the International Lesson Sys- 
tem, which has been more widely used than 
any other scheme ever devised. The In- 
ternational Committee, composed of lead- 
ers in the great Evangelical Denominations, 
have formed their plans to cover seven 
years each. The Lessons are selected ac- 
cording to a “system” devised by the Com- 
mittee, and intended in the seven years to 
embrace the fundamental teachings of the 
Bible arranged with a view to leading the 
pupils to the knowledge of Christ and to 
salvation through Him. The adoption of 
this International Scheme is attributed to 
the efforts of Bishop John H. Vincent, so 
long the head of the work at Chautauqua. 


a. There are many obvious advant- 

ages in this plan for those engaged in the 

work of the Church 

Some for children and youth 

Advantages of the Sunday School 

age and mental furnish- 

ing, especially in its practical and homileti- 

cal features and in its international char- 
acter. 


There has certainly been a great inspira- 
tion in the thought of the entire Sunday 
School world uniting every Sunday in 
teaching and studying the same Scripture. 
Tt has called forth the combined efforts of 
a vast number of the best scholars and 
teachers in all lands, involving the ex- 
penditure of vast sums of money, to fur- 
nish the Sunday School hosts with adequate 
“helps” to the understanding of the Les- 
sons. 

The practical and homiletical features, 
to which such frequent objection has been 
made, are undoubted necessities, if the ob- 


ject of the Sunday School is, not to make 
technical Biblical scholars, but to save 
the children and youth. At that age they 
are not of course prepared to profit by 
such technical instructions, even if the ses- 
sions should be daily and as extended as 
those of the day-school; so that to intro- 
duce the notions of the faddists into the 
half hour or so of voluntary Sabbath in- 
struction and study would defeat the very 
object for which the Sunday School exists. 

The reasons for the methods employed 
by the International Committee in fixing 

upon the seven years’ 

Reasons for course, and in selecting 

the Course the Lessons for it so 
as to cover the funda- 
mental teachings of the Bible, were set 
forth in the second New York Conference 
of the Bible League (May 16, 17 and 18, 
1905), and their course justified, from the 
Committee’s point of view, in an address 
by the International Secretary, Rev. Dr. A. 
F. Schauffler, on “Governing Principles of 
Bible Teaching” ; which will be found print- 
ed in full in “The Bible Student and 
Teacher’, for September, 1905 (Vol. IL. 
p. 181). 

b. There are likewise some equally obvi- 
ous objections that have been frequently 
urged and emphasized by those who have 
had no voice in the Committee. 

One strong and constantly repeated ob- 
jection has been, that it detaches the 
Scriptures studied from their natural con- 
nection and environment, and fails to es- 
tablish any permanent new connection. 

Three hundred and fifty detached Les- 
sons running through seven years, are quite 
too much for even the most tenacious mem- 
ory; to say nothing of the inevitable im- 
perfections of the man-made so-called 
“systems”. As the Scriptures of the Les- 
sons are never again brought before the 
mind in the same relations in which they 
are studied, they are inevitably forgotten, — 
and only a modicum of disjointed thought 
—often mere facts and fancies—left as use- — 
less lumber to clog the memory. 

As a result, the young when they ap- 
proach maturity drift away from the Sun- 
day School—and from the Church—finding 
nothing in the Sunday School methods to 
meet their needs after sixteen years of age. 

This criticism of the system would, of 
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course, be in great measure obviated, if 
the Lessons were connected with the nat- 
ural divisions of the Scriptures, and stud- 
ied in their literary settings, so as to carry 
back the student every time to the Bible 
to study the Lesson in its natural place 
in it. 

The real fault lies in the failure of the 
churches to recognize what may well be 
termed “the lapsed mass- 
es of youth”, from the 
age of adolescence up, 
and to provide for the 
Bible instruction that will adequately meet 
their needs. 

Nor is it merely a “submerged tenth of 
the present generation of youth” with 
which the churches now have to do, but 
with the numbers that have drifted away 
each past decade, until there is, including 
these older elements, probably a lapsed 
half to be dealt with. And this we may 
well look upon as even a more serious task 
than that contemplated by the Sunday 
School work as heretofore provided for by 
the International Lesson System. 

It is a cheering fact that, in common 
with all the Evangelical Churches they rep- 
resent, the International 
Sunday’ School Commit- 
tee have been gradually 
coming to the conscious- 
ness of this appalling fact and of the 
necessity for making proper provision to 
meet this pressing need. At their meeting 
in Europe in the summer of 1907, they were 
moved to take steps for preparing “Ad- 
vanced Courses” for reaching, and keeping 
in, or bringing back into, the churches, these 
“submerged masses” of young people. 

It may be open to question whether their 
proposed plans are adequate—every great 
upward movement begins and often pro- 
ceeds by “lame steps’”—but this first step is 
clearly in the right direction. What fur- 
ther will need to be done to meet the pres- 
ent situation that confronts the churches 
will be set forth later in connection with 
the unfolding of the Method of Bible Study 
advocated and employed by the Bible 
League of North America. 


The Real 
Defect 


The Recent 
Proposal 


4. Some Other Proposed Systems 


The consciousness of the failure of the 
present methods of Bible Study, especially 


as employed in the Sunday Schools, has 
led many thoughtful Christians to suggest 
remedies for the present evils. Many of 
the plans have had especially in view the 
importance of reaching the mature minds 
to whose needs we have just directed at- 
tention. Some of them have perhaps been 
ill advised, though all of them may have 
been well-intentioned. : 
(1) “Inductive Study” of the Bible 


Not long ago the so-called “Inductive 
Mcthod” of the Bible Study, with its pro- 
posal to take the place of everything else, 
appeared to fill the whole horizon; now it 
is no longer heard of except in subordina- 
tion to some other method,—which is its 
true place. 

The main objection is, however, that, as 
it has been commonly used, there has heen 
no induction in it; but that its users have 
rather made it an instrument for bringing 
together and exhibiting a medley of every- 
body’s crotchets and vagaries. So far as 
its application to the Scriptures is con- 
cerned, its inductions have been at best 
partial and superficial. Naturally it has 
not taken any firm hold on the popular 
mind. 

(2) “Literary” and “Scientific” Siudy of 
the Bible 

The present craze for the so-called “Lit- 
erary”’ and “Scientific” Study of the Bible 
has doubtless been the 
natural outcome of de- 
spair of any valuable 
permanent results from 
the efforts in other directions. 

The dense ignorance of the Bible, shown 
to exist in many of the institutions of 
learning, has forced upon the Professors 
the feeling that something must be done 
to keep up or renew the waning or lost in- 
terest in Bible study; so that this new 
movement has received its initiative largely 
from schools and centres of learning, 
rather than from the Churches and Sun- 
day-Schools. 

The man of the new method is ready to 
take advantage of the fact that the intel- 
ligent student finds no interest in the old 
way, and to say to him: “Here is a way 
in which you can study the Bible and find 
new interest in it; indeed, studied by our 
new method, it will become a new book 
to you”. So the student is set at work 


Why 
Contrived 
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picking to pieces the Scriptures in order to 
find out what was drawn from this sup- 
posititious “source’, and what from that 
other; and he finds new interest for a short 
time in this novel method of study. But 
such interest is merely temporary, being of 
the same order as that which the child 
finds in tearing to pieces his playhouse, 
and perhaps trying to put together the 
fragments in another childish form. 

The virtue of this new departure is that 
it turns attention to the Bible; its wice, 
that, in the hands of 
some, it devotes itself 
supremely to investiga- 
tion of fictitious and 
imaginary “sources” and “‘compilers”, and 
“editors”, and “redactors’, and neglects 
the mighty thought of the Books them- 
selves, the greatest literary treasures of all 
time; or that, in the hands of others, it 
gives attention to the study of the mere 
superficial linguistic and literary forms of 
Scripture, without any regard to the “con- 
structive” thought for which alone the 
forms exist. The «absolute condemnation 
of the method is found in the fact that it 
is in no poprer sense either “scientific” or 
“literary”. 

It would seem ito be more than evident 
—almost if not quite self-evident—to any 
one of ordinary intelligence who gives even 
a little attention to the subject, that from 
the persistent use of such methods there 
must follow, not an increase of worthy 
knowledge of the Bible as it is in itself, 
Hut the obscuration of such knowledge. 


(3) The new “Pedagogical” Bible Study 


From the same source, and for the same 
reason, have come the latest attempts to 
supply the sorely pressing need, in what 
may be called Pedagogical Bible Study, or 
study based upon psychological and peda- 
gogical principles, so-called. 

It is not the purpose here to pause over 
the revolutionary schemes that have been 

proposed in this direct- 

The New ion. Proposals, for ex- 

Pedagogy aniple, to treat their 

children on the evolu- 
tionary theory of animal development—re- 
serving their instruction concerning Jesus 


Why 


Failures 


and salvation until they have reached 
the age of “adolescence” — will probably 
never commend themselves to sensible 


fathers and mothers,—at least until “tra- 
ditional” Christianity dies out. John 
Stuart Mill was treated that way by his 
distinguished father James Mill, and all 
the world has an appalling object lesson in 
the wreck that came of it! 


a 


As legitimate and partially praiseworthy 
work in this sphere may be mentioned 


the Blakeslee Lesson 
Blakeslee System”, originated by 
System the late Erastus F. 


Blakeslee, and developed 
by a quarter of a century of singular de- 
votion to his clearly conceived task. Its 
main feature is its attempt to supply a 
system of Graded Lessons, adapted to the 
different ages and capacities of the pupils 
in the Sunday Schools; or, rather, a ser- 
ies of systems adapted to the different 
grades. It is incidental that it at the same 
time proposes this as a substitute for the 
International Lesson System. 


The writer of this paper has nothing to 
say against systems of Graded Lessons, 
in themselves consid- 
ered; he has only to say 
that an experience of 
more than half a cen- 
tury as an educator has made him doubt 
their availability in ihe half hour or so a 
week devoted by the churches to the gen- 
eral work of Sunday School instructian. 
When he was president of Lake Forest 
University, he advocated and illustrated, in 
a series of papers in The Homiletic Re- 
view, a plan for graded instruction—hased 
upon the requirements of different ages. 
and the acquirements of the pupils tanght. 
This was ten years before the Blakeslee 
scheme was broached. But he sought to 
guard against the current objections, urged 
against the International and other ‘“Sys- 
tems’—that they are artificial, man-made 
and distracting—by basing the study, not 
on a scheme of his own, but on the Nat- 
ural Divisions and Books of the Bible; so 
that teachers and pupils might constantly 
be kept in contact with, or carried back 
to, thé Bible, and permanent results be se- 
cured. He is not as confident as he was 
twenty-five years ago of the availability ot 
such a system for the general work of the 
Sunday School, but is more than 
vinced that it is the only me 
ble to the work of reaching < 


Pioneer 
Proposal 
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the maturer classes and the “lapsed” young 
people in the churches. 

Some of the defects of this latest 
method, urged as a substitute for the In- 

ternational System, are: 

Some a. That it is a “man- 

Defects. made” system. If such 

a system is to be adopt- 

ed, that of a Committee representing all 

the Evangelical Churches and amenable to 

their authority is certainly preferable to 

that of any irresponsible individual or 
committee. 

b. That it detaches its Lessons from the 
Bible, as distinctly as, and even more com- 
pletely than, does the method that secks to 
supersede. 

c. That, in its prejudice against “other- 
worldliness” and its anxiety to commend 
its scheme to the spirit of the times, it 
looks upon pretty much everything in the 
light of “this-worldliness’ and worldly 
heroism; thus departing from the Biblical 
point of view, which is distinctly religious, 
spiritual and Evangelical. 

d. And, finally and consequently, that it 
can not possibly lead to any comprehensive 
knowledge and abiding grasp of the Bible 
itself. 


5. General Defects of the Methods 


One fatal defect of all these methods is 
that they are not natural but artificial. 

Instead of taking the Bible substantiall. 
as we have it, and studying it persistently, 
connectedly and systematically, from that 
point of view, they substitute for the one 
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Is there any better method than those 
that have been considered, that can be 
made available? 

There is evidently a demand for some 
plan that shall provide for gathering up, 
retaining, and carrying on from year to 
year the substantial results of continuous 
study of the Bible, and keeping them con- 
nected always with the Bible itself. One 
ought somehow to retain the past knowl- 
edge and to increase it, in the present and 
in the future, by every added hour of study. 
Cumulative effort like this, if it can be 
arranged for, will tend to prevent weari- 


text-book the fragmentary bits of the com- 
mentary, the patchwork of some artificial 
“system”. or the fanciful and trivial work 
of the critical and inductive methods. 

This defect is fatal, for the reason that 
it is an unchanging law of mind that it 
lays eager and permanent hold only upon 
what is presented to ii in the natural order 
and relations. Sooner or later it drops out 
the artificial. 

Moreover, these imperfect human schemes, 
substituted as they are for God’s perfect 
schemes embodied in the Book, inevitably 
shut out the student from any rational 
conception of the Divine Unity of the 
Bible, and from any systematic end com- 
plete mastery of its contents. 

Finally least of all are they fitted to 
meet the needs of that large class of ma- 
ture minds that has passed bevond the 
reach of the Sunday School curriculum, 
and which must be furnished with adequate 
grounds for a “reasonable faith’. 

Probably the need for some better 
method was never more strongely felt than 
at the present time. The 
failure of all these laud- 
able enterprises has em- 
phasized the necessity 
for something different and better. Heuce, 
the establishment of so many Bible Schools, 
the suggestions of so many methods, and 
the origin of the various new educational 
movements having in view the improve- 
ment of religious education. 

It is to be hoped that the right and ade- 
quate method may be prepared for and 
introduced by this agitation and discussicn. 


Deep Sense 
of Need 


The New and Natural Method, and Its Satisfying Results 


ness and exhaustion and failure, and the 
resulting discouragement and despair now 
so common. If the Bible student, be he 
minister or be he layman, in the Sunday 
School or in the College, is to be saved 
from becoming a do-nothing in Bible study, 
he must be saved from becoming a drudge, 

If a Natural and Rational Point of View 
and of Departure can be fixed upon and 
justified, it will open the way out of such 
wearying and profitless drudgery. Now, 
the Natural Starting-point from which to 
gain the needed uplook and outlook is the 
Bible itself, as the daily, constant, ever- 
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present Text-Book. The 
Bible is not only the 
natural point of depart- 
ure in study, but also the 
center to which all the results are to be 
brought back aud fastened by rational and 
natural connections; so that the study shall 
always illuminate the Bible and the Bible 
always recall the results of study. 

In this contention, representative unbe- 
lievers, such as President G. Stanley Hall, 
looking at the facts from a pedagogical 
view-point, agree with such representative 
believers as the late Rev. Dr. Arthur T. 
Pierson, looking at it in the light of reve- 
lation and providence. 

As a matter of fact, the Bible, as we have 
it in our English speech, is arranged in the 
natural order for the best study. This 
point has been emphasized by President G. 
Stanley Hall in his introduction to Mr. 
Haslett’s book.* President Hall says: 


“The plain precepts of common sense 
seem to suggest that in a large general way 
the order of the books in both the Old and 
the New Testament as they stand is genetic 
and pedagogic. First come the cosmologi- 
cal stories of the Creation and then of the 
great heroes who are often generic types 
of men standing boldly forth, then the 
wandering of the people of Israel and the 
apprenticeship to Jehovah’s guidance, the 
settlement in the Holy Land, the develop- 
ment there of the theocratic state, its 
golden age with the succinct literature of 
Proverbs, the Psalms, the development of 
the period of prophecy so symbolic of early 
youth, and then in the fulness of time, the 
coming of Jesus, the story of His life, and 
then the theological and practical conclu- 
sions drawn from it and the organization 
of the apostolic church”. 


Bible 
Text-Book 


This general statement is doubtless true, 
although we must decline to accept the 
reasons on which it is based and the con- 
clusions that are deduced from it. 

It will be seen later in this presentation, 
that Dr. Pierson furnishes the providential 
justification for fixing upon the English 
Bible as the natural point of departure in 
modern Bible Study. 

The plea here made is for the study of 
the Bible in its Natural Divisions. The 

attempt has been made 
Natural to present these Divi- 
Divisions sions in the two papers 
on the “Outline Study 


~ 


* “The Pedagogical Bible School’’, p. 1. 
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of the Bible’, in the January and February 
numbers of this magazine for 1904, later 
gathered in “Bible League Primer No. 1’. 
If such Natural Divisions can be ascertain- 
ed, if the Lesson Systems can be made 
every time to attach themselves to these 
Divisions, and so be studied every time in 
the light of them, the way will be opened 
for a better and constantly increasing 
knowledge of the Word of God. 

The fatal objection to the various meth- 
ods that have been enumerated and others 
that have been proposed 
is that they are purely 
artificial and mechanical. 

One proposes, for ex- 
ample, to follow a scheme of Periods or 
Dispensations, beginning with the patri- 
archal. Assuming that Job is the oldest 
Book of the Scriptures, the first Book to 
be studied is that of Job. Naturally, the 
student who attempts to follow out this 
plan finds out that he is taking a leap into 
the dark. He finds the teachings of Scrip- 
ture pretty thoroughly “pied”, to use the 
language of the printer, before he has pro- 
ceeded very far. If he can be induced to 
continue until the whole Bible has been 
rearranged after such a plan, he is likely 
to find himself in something of a maze, 
and to regard the Bible, as it stands, as 
very much of a medley, violating all chro- 
nological, literary and rational principles. 

The Critical Method, starting from the 
new point of view, finds the oldest Scrip- 
ture in the Book of Deuteronomy, and, in 
its latest form, in a particular section of 
Deuteronomy. Assuming that all the other 
parts of the Old Testament are of later 
origin, it proceeds to rearrange the in- 
numerable fragments of which it finds the 
Books composed, according to its 
preconceived naturalistic, evolutionary 
scheme, thereby violating the  fun- 
damental principles of genuine literary 
criticism and tearing in shreds the master- 
pieces of the ages. It is very likely to 
leave the one who follows it, if sufficiently 
superficial, with a general consciousness 
that, with his wonderful new attainments 
endorsed by all the German learning, he 
has come into the heritage of omniscience; 
or, if he carries his common sense with 
him into the study, with the feeling that 
he himself, and the Bible along with him, 


Artificial 
Divisions 
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have been passing through something like 
an intellectual cyclone. 

Nothing can be more demonstrable than 
that such artificial and mechanical methods 
will never be long available for the aver- 
age student, and that they can never afford 
him the most valuable 
furnishing of Biblical 
knowledge. The Natur- 
al Method, which takes 
one back constantly to the Divisions found 
in the Bible itself, is the only one that 
promises to meet, in any adequate meas- 
ure, the present need for improved Bible 
study. 


The Natural 
Method 


One purpose of “Bible League Primer 
No. 1”, entitled “Outline View of the Bible 
as God’s Revelation of Redemption’, is the 
setting forth of these Natural Divisions of 
the Bible, in order to furnish a basis for 
better, more systematic, and more fruitful 
study. 

The Natural Divisions of the Old Testa- 
ment are there shown to be: 

(1) The Pentateuch, or Five Booxs of 
Moses, which give the Origin of the Re- 
ligion of Redemption ; 

(2) The Historical Books, which present 
the Development of the Law and its em- 
bodiment in the national life and public 
institutions of the Chosen People; 

(3) The Poetical Books, which lay the 
foundation for the inner religious life in 
solid conviction and right feeling; 

(4) The Prophetical Books, which ex- 
hibit the struggle of divine Grace to save 
the Hebrew people from apostasy and from 
destruction by the great world-empires, and 
to turn their thought and faith toward the 
coming Messiah, who should be able to 
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accomplish the salvation in which the Law 
had failed. 

The Natural Divisions of the New Testa- 
ment are: 

(1) The Gospels, which set forth the 
Religion of Redemption as the Gospel, lay- 
ing the foundation for the subsequent de- 
velopment in the Church or Kingdom of 
God; 

(2) The Acts of the Apostles, giving in 
historical form the development of the Gos- 
pel in connection with the planting of the 
Church in the three great racial centers, 
that it might reach the world; 

(3) The teaching of the Epistles, fur- 
nishing the theoretical and practical in- 
structions rendered necessary by the devel- 
opment of the Church in the world, and its 
life in the new conditions; 

(4) The apocalyptic unfolding of the 
future in the Book of Revelation. 


These are manifestly Natural Divisions 
of the Scriptures, each of which has its own 
distinctive place in relation to the entire 
development of the Testament in which it 
is found, and to the whole of the Bible. 
Considered from this point of view, they 
furnish the basis for a connected and sys- 
tematic study of the Word of God, such 
as can not be furnished by any merely arti- 
ficial divisions. Each one of them furnishes 
the nucleus of a system to which the stu- 
dent or teacher can constantly return, and 
with which he can always associate all the 
new material that may be obtained by the 
widest study and investigation. The re- 
turn is in each case to that which is famil- 
iar, and every such return renders the Nat- 
ural Division more familiar, and helps bet- 
ter to fix the material, new and old, firmly 
in the mind. 


B. The True Method 


of Bible 


Study Must be Literary 


and Constructive 


It is evident that several Elements should 
enter into Present-Day Bible Study if it is 
to be of world-wide scope and utmost value 
to the average man: 

(1) The English Bible must be made the 
Basis of it; 

(2) It must be Scientific in its Charac- 
ter, Applying to the Bible the correct Prin- 
ciples of Induction; 


(3) It must be Literary, recognizing the 
Fact that the Bible is the Supreme and 
Pattern Literature of the Ages; 

(4) It must be Constructive and Inter- 
pretative, founded on absolute Faith in 
the Bible as God’s Authoritative and In- 
spired Revelation of the Only Way of Sal- 
vation, and Aiming to Ascertain Exactly 
What that Way is. 
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I. The English Bible the Best Starting-Point for Present-Day 
Bible Study 


The wide departure of the English Bible, 
as we have it, in its contents and canonical 
order, from the Bible of the Jews and the 
Old Dispensation, has made it the Text 
Book for world-wide study. 

The Jew had only the Old Testament. 
The Hebrew Canon arranged the Books in 
Three Groups: The Law; the Prophets; 
and the Sacred Writings (Hagiographa) ,— 
the make-up of which Groups may be 
passed over as being accessible to intelli- 
gent readers. The Old Testament of the 
English Bible of the Christian, substitutes 
for the Jewish literary and dispensational 
order, the natural, logical and structural 
arrangement, just outlined in the section 
on the Natural Study of the Bible. 

The old order was suited to the needs 
and conditions of the Jew, but not to 
those of the Christian. Moreover the Jew- 
ish Bible in Hebrew and Greek has of 
course no New Testament. It is becoming 
more and more manifest that the new or- 
der of the Old Testament in the English 
Bible, has providentially prepared it, not 
only to meet the needs of the English race, 
but also of the world-wide races the re- 
ligious leadership of which has been given 
to Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, in one of his 
later books,* brings out with great clear- 
ness and emphasis this remarkable revo- 
lution in the Biblical order and its provi- 
dential significance. We quote from his 
book, page 14: 

“God might naturally be jealous of His 
own inspired Word, and, as He turneth the 
hearts of men whithersoever He will, we 
may expect that, as a pilot holds the helm 


of his vessel through all the vicissitudes of 
wind and wave, the Divine Author would 


*“The Bible and Spiritual Life’. New York: 
Gospel Publishing House, D. T. Bass, Manager, 
1908. 


guard His Book, controlling historic events 
with reference to its completeness and de- 
termining the order in which book after 
book should find its way into the canon. 
The careful student of the English Bible 
can not but observe that in so many cases 
the order of the books is inseparable from 
the progress of doctrine, that, although it 
is not exactly the order of arrangement of 
the Hebrew and Greek Originals, the Au- 
thor seems by His providence to have 
guided even in this canonical arrangement 
of the English Version. 

“As a matter of convenience, the English 
‘Bible has been made the basis of the chart 
fof Pierson] on the structure of the Word 
of God, partly because this is the version that 
is actually in the hands of English readers, 
and partly because we believe that God 
had a purpose in permitting this version to 
assume its present form. Notwithstanding 
the violation of the chronological order, a 
logical order is followed that can hardly 
be accidental or fortuitous. God must have 
foreseen that the English Bible as we have 
it, would hecome the model for most of 
the translations into other languages; and 
it is a singular fact that such is the case in 
the five hundred such translations now ex- 
tant. Hence the order of books, as they 
appear in this English version, as He fore- 
saw, becomes the fixed arrangement for the 
nations of the world. Is it too much to 
believe therefore that, for reasons of His 
own, this order was allowed to displace the 
chronological, and also the order of the 
original Hebrew canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, as most adapted to the general pur- 
pose for which the complete Bible is de- 
signed? We feel confident that a Provi- 
dential control is to be traced in the de- 
termination of this latest arrangement. 

“It may be interesting, however, for stu- 
dents of Scripture to compare the chrono- 
logical arrangement, and that of the Hebrew 
Old Testament with that of the word of 
God as we have it”. 


By reason of this marvelous revolution 
the English Bible is becoming the text- 
book for the Natural Study of the Bible 
in substantially all the world of this age. 


un 4 


The True Method of Bible Study Must be Scientific 


It must be scientific in its character, ap- 
plying the correct principles of Induction 
as formulated by Bacon to the facts with 
which it deals, and conforming to the 
settled principles of the Aristotelian logic 


in the deductions from the conclusions in- 
ductively established. 


The Bible, as God’s Word, is before the 
Christian Student as his Text-Book. The 
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English Bible has been shown to be the 
best point of departure for profitable study 
in the present age. How is it to be studied, 
from the Scientific Point of View, to reach 
God’s Truth? 

The Bible is here in the World as a Di- 
vine Fact; and this Fact, greater than the 
World in which it is found, is to be reck- 
oned with as the supreme and permanent 
fact in human history and destiny, and 
therefore in human and catholic or univer- 
sal interest. How is it to be studied in 
such a way as to avoid senseless drudgery 


and waste, and to ascertain just what it 
Teaches? 

It must, of course, be understood that we 
are here dealing with Fundamental Bible 
Study, or that which lays 
the foundation—and the 
only rational and ade- 
quate foundation—for its 
Spiritual, Experimental and Practical Study. 
The one basal problem is to Find out What 
is the Bible; the problem of How to Use 
It is a later one, although always to be 
kept in mind as the ultimate aim. 


Basal 
Problem 


(1). The True Method of Bible Study must be Fundamentally Scientific 


Nothing short of this will serve if it is 
to lead to a correct and comprehensive 
Knowledge of the Word of God. 

That study is “scientific”, and that alone, 
which leads to actual, accurate, verified 
knowledge, through the thorough-going use 
of the methods of Science applicable to the 
subject investigated. 

The Scientific Method in dealing with 
Facts requires exact conformity to the In- 
ductive or Baconian principles; in dealing 
with inferences from the conclusions estab- 
lished by Induction, just as perfect con- 
formity is required to the laws of the De- 
ductive or Aristotelian Logic. Only by this 
twofold conformity to these requirements 
of rational thought can assured Knowledge 
and Truth be arrived at in any sphere of 
investigation. 

1. The Scientific Method requires of 
the Christian Student that he should Study 
the Word of God just as the Scientist 
Studies the World of God. 

Men familiar with the Bible have always 
had at least a dim sense of its Oneness as 
a whole; such men as Jonathan Edwards 
have in the past come to a full conscious- 
ness of the fact; to-day it is taking pos- 
session of the consciousness of the Church, 
and being clearly voiced by men like Prin- 
cipal Forsyth and Professor G. Frederick 
Wright. We refer here, not to the Literary 
Unity of the Bible, which is another thing, 
but to the Factual Unity. 

There are two distinct Revelations of 
God, His World and His Word; and the 


Scientific Method  re- 
Scientific quires the application 
Method of the same principles 


to the investigation of 


both. In other phrase, in order to any 
Scientific Knowledge, the Word of God 
must be studied by the Biblicist just as the 
World of God is studied by the Scientist. 

God’s World is one great complete whole 
—involving a complete system of scientific 
thought. The scientist studies it on the as- 
stinption, as Mr. Balfour, once Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britian, has said, that “Every 
part of the universe is constructed on 
principles that will yield clear meaning to 
his search for unity, law and order’. So 
long as man refused to recognize and act 
upon this postulate, and instead of seek- 
ing God’s system of realities tried to patch 
together his own, his science failed to be 
true science at all. The Ptolemaic system 
failed to give a true knowledge of astron- 
omy, just because it was man-made, arti- 
ficial, and not natural. The so-called 
knowledge it professed to give did not 
match the reality in God’s heavens, except 
in bits and patches. 

So God’s Word contains, and indeed is, 
a great and complete whole, a complete 
unfolding of religious 
and redemptive thought. 
The Biblical student 
should carry with him 
to the investigation of it the scientific as- 
sumption that, “Every part of this Word 
is constructed on principles that will yield 
clear meaning to his search for unity, law 
and order’. So long as men treat it as a 
mere hodge-podge—a lot of raw materials 
for them to exercise their ingenuity upon 
by the way of artificial constructions and 
reconsiructions—so long and so far will 
much so-called Biblical knowledge de- 
serve to be classed with Ptolemaic cycles 


The Pos- 
tulate 
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and epicycles and the vagaries of the al- 
chemists. 

Now the Bible League affirms that in this 
Word of God—when studied with the aid 
of the scientific postulate—there is to be 
found a unity, a completeness, an order, 
not surpassed, if matched, in the order so 
far discovered by Science in God’s World; 


(11). 


The Scientific Method requires the ap- 
plication of the Principles of Induction to 
this unfolding of Redemptive Fact embod- 
ied in the Word of God in its Unity. 

1. The Inductive Method is the Scien- 
tifice Method applicable to the Bible as 

made up of facts. 


Inductive It requires of the 
Method Student that he shall 
observe and investigate 


all the facts, in themselves and in their re- 
lations, and rationally explain and system- 
atize them; so that the results reached 
shall express and match the revelation and 
realities in God’s Word, just as the astron- 
omer’s system of the heavens matches the 
reality in God’s World. 

The late Professor Willis J. Beecher, of 
Auburn Theological Seminary, a member 
of the Education Committee of the League, 
a man who contributed largely to better 
views of the Bible—hbeginning away back 
in the days when he was a member of Dr. 
Phillip Schaff’s corps of great American 
editors of Lange’s Commentary—plead for 
this broader and better work, especially in 
the Old Testament. He emphasized the 
inductive side of this work when he says 
in substance: 

“Surely among the various forms of in- 
ductive Bible study there is room for one 
which shall have as its direct purpose, 
simply the knowing of the Bible itseif as ii 
stands; the ascertaining of the structure 
and the contents of the writings as we 
have them; postponing questions both of 


text criticism and of historical criticisin to 
a later stage of investigation”. 


He might have gone further and assum- 
ed that this is the true and scientific way 
of applying induction to the Scriptures. 

It is undoubtedly high time that, in the 
interest of Biblical knowledge, the super- 
ficial work that has been exploited as the 
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and that this is the Natural Way to Study 

It is one main business of The Bible 
League to call men back to the Bible itself 
as such a whole, and to invite them to find 
out scientifically what is im it,—-assuring 
them that theirs will be the true knowedge 
when it exactly matches these great divine 
realities of revelation. 


Scientific Study Calls for Complete and Correct Induction 


application of Induction to the Scriptures— 
but that has ignored the Unity of God’s 
Word, the Scientific Postulate that fur- 
nishes the key to it, and even the very 
Principles of Induction—should come to 
an end; and that a genuine Inductive 
Study shoud take its place. 

The great need of the times, as it seems 
to the Bible League, lics just in this direc- 
tion. So long as men 
treat the Bible as a mere 
medley—a mass of raw 
material for them to ex- 
ercise their ingenuity upon by way of arti- 
ficial constructions and reconstructions— 
much so-called Biblical knowledge wil! not 
be knowledge at all, since it does not match 
the reality and give expression to what is 
in the Bible. 

2. The Scientific Method further re- 
quires that, in dealing with the conclusions 

reached from the facts 


The Present 
Need 


Deductive of the Bible by Induc- 

Method tion, any and all infer- 

: ences must confocm 
strictly to the principles of Deductive 
Logic. 


In ithe processes of Induction, it is dif- 
ficult to avoid errors by adhering strictly, 
wholly and always to the laws of exact ob- 
servation, rational explanation and scien- 
tific construction. As Bacon showed for 
all time, the scientific “idols” are pretty 
certain, in the case of even the scientists, 
to crowd out facts by fancies and false- 
hoods. In the application of Deductive 
Logic to the Inductive Conclusions, the 
temptation to substitute speculation and 
guesswork for scientific inferences, is not 
less overwhelming than it is in Induction 
to slip mis-observations into i Place of — 
exact observations, 

It is easy to see how the artificial and 
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mechanical methods have so readily taken 
possession of the study 
of the Bible in the past 
centuries and controlled 
it, well nigh excluding 
any adequate consideration of the essential 


Failure 
Explained 


facts and its supreme purpose. It has 
been mainly due to two things: (1) The 
written form of the old books; (2) ‘The 


failure to recognize the constructive ele- 
ment in literary productions. 

Christian people of average intelligence 
are familiar with the written and printed 

form in which the origi- 

The Old nal manuscripts and 

Books books (not to go back 

to rolls) came into the 

hands of students and readers—without 

punctuation or capitals, without sentences, 

paragraphs, sections or divisions, without 

running titles or headings of any kind—in 

short, destitute of all those accessories and 

aids that now make our books a delight to 
both eye and mind. 

They were eminently suited to help the 
Roman Church to keep men from knowing 
the Scriptures and thinking for themselves. 
When in the sixteenth century the division 
into chapters and verses became a neces- 
sity, in the interests of Protestantism and 
its search for and defense of Scriptural 
truth, the conditions under which this 
task was performed inevitably made the 
divisions largely mechanical, the marvel 
being that they were not more so. These 
mechanical divisions have dominated the 
work of the expositors and teachers from 
that day down to the pulpit and Sunday 
School instruction of the present time. 

Perhaps even intelligent people are not so 
familiar with the fact, that the recognition 
of the Constructive fac- 
tor by any oneas an ele- 
ment at all—not to speak 
of it as the supreme ele- 
ment—in literature secular and Biblical, is 
a thing of recent history. This is natural, 


Construction 
Ignored 
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since the old forms were adapted to con- 
ceal this higher element; and it is likewise 
natural that this recognition has been be- 
lated in Biblical study. 

It would be impossible, or, if not impos- 
sible, futile, to rehearse all the evils that 
have followed from persistence in these su- 
perficial methods,—the weariness from the 
drudgery of such study; the discredit to 
the Bible from the worthlessness of the 
outcome of the study; the resulting schol- 
astic as well as popular ignorance of the 
Bible itself and of what is really in it; and 
the destruction of the popular faith in the 
Bible as the Word of God. 

There is, however, at last an intense con- 
viction abroad among men of clear vision 
that Bible Study of quite another order is 
called for in these strenuous times. It 
should be fitted to safe-guard Christians 
against the deadly errors into which in our 
day many of the religious teachers are 
seeking to carry them away by unscientific 
methods, and it should do this by lodging 
in their minds the Bible itself in such a 
way as to antagonize 
and furnish the antidote 
for the errors. Discon- 
nected texts, mere bits 
and scraps of Scripture, are not adequate 
to this. They will not stay in the mind. 
Even if they did, they would exert little 
rational influence over the soul. That is 
to say, the scrappy and incoherent treat- 
ment of the Bible so much in vogue in 
present day Bible study, especially as car- 
ried on among the young, while unpardon- 
able from a pedagogical point of view, is 
defective or worthless either for giving ac- 
curate knowledge or for safeguarding the 
student against the insidious and fatal er- 
rors to which the false methods now pecul- 
iarly expose him. 

In short, the Study must be such as will 
lead to the Scientific Grasp and Mastery 
of the Word of God in its Unity and Di- 
vine Order. 


Rational 
Study 


(III). The True Method Must be Natural in Order to be Scientific 


The True Method of Bible Study, if it 
is to bring the Best Results, must be Na- 
tural as well as Scientific. 

Its aim should be to follow the Natural 
Plan embodied in the Bible, using that as 
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the Key to its right understanding. 

Of the Bible as the Word of God, the 
Christian Church has credentials as com- 
plete as the Scientist has for the World of 
God. Its claims as a True Revelation from 


The 
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God are established and buttressed by the 
Christian Evidences, by ages of Christian 
Experience, and by its progressive Trans- 
formation of the World of Mankind, and 
so established as not only to place them 
negatively “beyond reasonable doubt” but 
to command for them positively a “rea- 
sonable faith”. 

Indeed, as has elsewhere been said, the 
Bible View of God, Man and the JVorld 
has been demonstraicd to be the True and 
Scientific View. 

The Student, who has grasped these Evi- 
dences, is therefore warranted in taking up 
the Bible in this Natural 
Method, that is, taking 
it up and studying it just 
as he finds it in the 
Book, assuming its Unity and Coherence 
and Truth as a Divine Revelation. His 
task is, not to make new schemes for 
study, but to discover the order and divis- 
ions that God has made and put into the 
Book itself. 

As the Scientist goes for meaning, order 
and law directly to Nature in his study of 
the World of God; so the Bible Student 
should go directly to the Bible as the Word 
of God for its Divine meaning and order. 

The practical question that confrorts one 
is 

1. Has the Bible a Natural Pian or 
Method that can be easily Discovered, Un- 
derstood and Used? 

(1) The present Tendency is towards 
the Adoption of the View that there is 
such a Natural Plan in the Bible. 

However the Order may have been 
brought about, there is a growing belief 
that the Bible, as we have it in our Eng- 
lish speech, is arranged in substantially 
the Natural Order for the Best Study. 
This has been of late emphasized, from 
widely different points of view, by such 
writers as President G. Stanley Hall and 
the late Dr. Arthur T. Pierson. 


The Bible 
True 


There are, indeed, two Methods of 
Study, now prominently before the public, 
that do not accept this 
Natural Order as a 
working basis, —~one 
proceeding upon the tac- 
itly assumed unsatisfactoriness of the 
Biblical Structure, and the other ignoring 
or denying any Biblical Plan; both of 
which are put forward in the interest of 
so-called “Constructive Study’; one of 
which may be called the Dispensational 
and the other the “Naturalistic” or “Criti- 
calla 

Both these have been ruled out of the 
Scientific sphere, by their being, not Nat- 
ural and Rational, but Artificial and Me- 
chanical. 

What the Bible League stands for in this 
connection, as the fundamental thing, is 
te Scientific and Natural Study of the 
Facts of Redemption embodied in the Bi- 
ble as the Word of God, with a view to 
mastering the Factual Contents of the 
Book. 

The fatal mistake has been in ignoring 
these Natural Divisions in the Study of the 
Bible. With the proper scientific and nat- 
ural study the Bible is regarded as One 
Book of Facts, a Whole with its natural 
and essential parts, of which one gets in 
this way a bird’s-eye view that prepares for 
its more complete mastery. 

This point of view is, of course, distinct 
from the Literary, which regards the Bible 
as a Literary Unit, made up of subdivisions 
each of which is a Literary Unit, and these 
again made up of Books each of which is 
a Literary Unit, with theme, organic idea 
and plan. 


Methods 
Not Natural 


It remains to be shown that the Natural 
and Rational Method of Study, proposed 
by the Bible League, is Literary and Con- 
structive, 


III. 


Scientific Bible Study Must be Literary 


The Scientific Study of the Bible must 
recognize the fact that it is the Supreme 
and Pattern Literature of the Ages. This 
does not mean that it is to be treated as 
mere Literature like any other Literature; 


it is the Inspired Literature of God’s Re- 
vealed Redemption. 

It has just been shown that the true Bi- 
ble Study should be Scientific, recognizing 
the Unity and Order of God’s Word just. 
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as the Scientist recognizes the Unity and 
Order of God’s World, and inductively 
making use of the same scientific postulate 
that has brought such results in Modern 
Science. 

The aim of the student’s Scientific Study 
is the mastery of the Factual Contents of 
the Book as God’s Word, just as the 
scientist's natural and scientific study of 
God’s World aims to secure the Mastery 

(1). What, then, 

So much has been said recently concern- 
ing Literary Study of the Bible, and the 
Study of the Bible as 
Literature, and so much 
prominence has’ been 
given to the most super- 

ficial study of this kind possible, that it is 

necessary to recall attention to the fact 
that the essential thing in Literature, 
whether Biblical or Secular, is not the 
mere Form, but the Constructed Thought. 

And even this study of the mere form 
has been so prosecuted in many instances 
as to hide the truth and prevent its being 
at all reached by the student or investiga- 
tor. 

To this superficial kind of literary study 
belongs the merely philological and critical 
work of which so much has of late been 
made. Any one who will take up the 
hand-books constructed on this method, 
that are being forced upon the attention 
of the public with lavish outlay of money; 
or who will examine the treatment given 
in the “Encyclopedia Biblica’”—not to men- 
tion other encyclopedias and dictionaries 
that make larger literary claims—will see 
at once that the writers of articles on 
Genesis, Exodus, and other Books, have 
been absolutely blinded to the truths of 
divine revelation presented in those Books. 
Any one who tries to get, from their treat- 
ment, what, is contained in the Books as 
literary productions is doomed to bitter- 
est disappointment. For him they bring 
nothing of any value from the Books. 

The disastrous consequences of what may 

be considered as the fad of the hour calls 
for most earnest protest. As in the case 
of most other fads, so in this, much that 
is superficial and worthless is being passed 
off for the genuine thing,—as the study of 


Literary 
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of the Factual Contents of that World. 


1. Difference in Point of View 


The Literary point of view is a different 
one: it regards the Bible as a Literary 
Unit, made up Divisions and Subdivisions 
each of which is a Literary Unit, and these 
again made up of Books each of which is 
a Literary Unit, with Theme, organizing 
Idea and Plan. 


Literary Study of the Biible? 


the mere rhetorical and literary forms, to 
the neglect of the all-important matter of 
the Sacred Book; the speculative exploita- 
tion of imaginary sources from which the 
sacred writers are supposed to have drawn 
their materials, to the ignoring of the 
sublime constructions they have left for 
mankind; the devotion to the imagined 
evolutionary process by which it is assum- 
ed that those materials were given their 
present form, to the denial of the actual 
supernatural revelation in them; ete. 

It is scarcely too much to say that none 
of these things involves any Study of the 
Bible as Literature in any true and pro- 
found sense; indeed, that an indefinitely 
extended Study of the Bible in any of these 
ways can most superficial 
knowledge of it as the unique and grand 
literature it is. For the Bible, let it be re- 
membered, is not an inferior literature by 
courtesy, but demonstrably of the highest 
order in its own right. 

What then is the Literary Study of the 
Bible for which is claimed such value and 
importance? This leads to the fundamen- 
tal question: 


give only the 


2. Essential Elements of Literatitre. 

What are the Essential Elements that 
entitle a Production to be classed as Liter- 
ature in the strict sense? 

Twenty years ago we had occasion to 
define Literature in its stricter sense* as 
embracing such written 
productions of the hu- 
man mind as are mark- 
ed— 

(1) By elevation, vigor and catholicity 
of at 


Elements of 
Literature 


* See the word in the Staridatd PAK ody in 
its vocabulary place. 
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(2) By fitness and grace of rhetorical 
Style and Form, 

(3) By Artistic Construction. 

The very definition, therefore, presents 
three Essential Elements that must be taken 
into account in any adequate study of a 
genuine literary production: 

Ist. The Literary Matter, or the 
Thought, power-giving or formative, ele- 
vating or ennobling and of vital interest to 
man as man, which constitutes the literary 
basis of the production and gives it signi- 
ficance and value. 

end, The Literary Form in which the 
Thought is expressed, including its utter- 
ance in suitable language or Style, and in 
that fundamental Type, whether of prose 
or poetry, that is fitted to give it the most 
perfect embodiment for accomplishing the 
purpose contemplated. 

3rd. The Literary Construction, or the 
Rational Shaping of Matter and Form by 
the Creative Purpose of some choice Soul 
into a complete and rounded Unity or 
Whole. 

It ought to be self-evident that this Ar- 
istic and Constructive Energy constitutes 
the Supreme Literary Quality, the greater 
‘Thought, Scientific, Aesthetic or Practical, 
of the productions that are accorded a 
place in Literature in the strict sense; and 
that the Matter or Thought is at least next, 
if not equal, to it in importance, from the 
strictly Literary point of view. 

And yet everyone knows that both these 
factors are too often disregarded in the so- 
called Literary Study, and that in the uni- 
versities and the so-called literary text- 
books, following still the pace set long ago 
by Blair’s “Rhetoric” and Lord Kames's 
“RBlements of Criticism”, only the most 
superficial matters of grammar, philology, 
style and form are considered. As bright 
and thoughtful students are seldom if ever 
interested in these minor matters, they 
usually end their student days—and their 
lives—innocent of any real knowledge of 
Literature. 

3. How the Failure is Explained 


The definition of Literature just referred 
to has been recognized by some of the Lit- 
erary Professors in high places, notably 
by Professor Hunt of Princeton and Pro- 
fessor Stoddard of New York, as the first 


that ever gave the Constructive Element 
its distinctive place as the supreme factor 
in Literature proper. 

This has been the natural result of the 
failure of Psychology and Pedagogy to 
recognize in practice the Constructive Fa- 
culty as the Supreme Element in, the In- 
tellectual and Educational Systems. As 
the Faculty itself with its creative func- 
tion of arranging Thought or Idea as 
True, Beautiful, and Good in Rational Sys- 
tem, Scientific, Artistic or Esthetic, and 
Practical, has been ignored in the Psychol- 
ogy, it has not of course had its proper 
place given it in the mechanical Pedagogy 
that has shaped, or misshaped, the domin- 
ant methods of Education and Study. 

It is true that some of the foremost 
men in thought and literature—such as 
Coleridge and his associates and disciples, 
and some eminent Germans, have sought 
to give this Structural and Creative Ele- 
ment its proper place at the intellectual 
and educational summit, but without being 
able to open the eyes of the average so- 
called literary writer and teacher. 

A quarter of a century and more ago, 
the Editor of “The Dial” invited the Pro- 


fessors in the leading 
False institutions of this coun- 
Mehods try to show, in a series 


of articles afterwards 
published in book form, “How English 
Literature is Studied in the Colleges” — 
with the resut of demonstrating that, ex- 
cept in its superficial features, it was not 
studied at all. The Professors had never 
even heard of its higher Constructive 
Siudy. 

In more recent years a big octavo volume 
on Shakespeare was sent out to the world 
by one posing as an authority and instructor 
on Shakespeare, from which it was plain 
that the author had never heard of Cole- 
ridge and his friends, nor of the master 
German works of Ulrici and Gervinus (ac- 
cessible in English dress) ! 

These men of the past have had, of 
course, the making of the present incum- 
bents of the Literary Chairs, and have 
molded them by their crude and raw tra- 
ditionalism. 

Naturally and inevitably, when men so 
trained—or untrained and mistrained—turn 
to the study of the Bible as Literature, the 
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same shallow procedure is still found pos- 
ing as Literary Study! They have never 
even heard of that Factor that has given 
the Bible its supreme place among the Lit- 
erature of the Ages and maintained it 
there. 

4. Requirements of Literary Study 

The Essential Elements in Literature 
decide the course to be pursued in any true 
and adequate Study of 
the Bible as Literature: 

(1) The Study must 
begin with the intelli- 
gent, well-directed, systematic and persist- 
ent effort to Master the Literary Matter of 
the Bible, i. e., the great vital, vitalizing 
and formative Thought that has made the 
Bible The Book. 

(2) The Study should then seek to gain 


Course to be 
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a similar mastery of the Literary Forms 
that give appropriate expression to that 
thought, and so become the most helpful 
illuminators and interpreters of it. 

(3) The Study should culminate in the 
effort to master the Literary Coistruction 
oi the Bible, i. e., the Divine purpose, plan 
and structure of the Sacwed Writings, 
which constitute their highest, their su- 
preme thought, and roake the Bible One 
in a Unique sense. 

These Three Points indicate the line of 
suggestion to be followed in the further 
presentation of the Study of tie Bible. 


The First Two Points will be treated in 
present Section on Literary St dy, the 
Second will be reserved for the Section “C” 
on Constructive Study. 


(II). Literary Study of the Matter of the Bible 


The True Method of Literary Study 
must take up First the Matter of the Bible, 
its Revelation of Redemption. 

The Literary Matter of the Bible is to be 
studied as the Supreme and Universal 
Thought of All Time, i. e., the Divine Rev- 
elation of God’s Purpose and Plan of Ke- 
demption for Mankind. It therefore has 
an interest for, and a claim upon, every 
man as man, to which no other Literature 
can aspire. 

1. The Bible Truth Alone Elevates, 


Transforms and Saves Man 


The Thought of the Bible is unique in 


this respect. The truth it sets forth is 
living and life-giwing. 

Fomative There is no “light liter- 
Ideas ature’ in the Bible, 


nothing of the superfi- 
cial type that constitutes so much of the 
popular—but always necessarily evanescent 
—rhetorical utterances of the present day, 
such as one fitted to write would perhaps 
be impelled to preface with the prayer to 
be delivered from the sin of ever attaching 
a “moral” to his story. Earnest ethical 
and spiritual purpose—io save lost men 
from sin and perdition and give them a 
divine life—embodying itself in books with 
intelligible plan, is of the very essence of 
all Scriptures; and the apprehension and 
appreciation of this fact are essential to any 


adequate understanding of the thought of 

the Bible. 
The Elevating and Formative Power of 
the subject-matter of any literature de- 
pends upon the correct- 


Three ness and adequacy cf its 
Questions Answers to the three 
all-embracing Ques- 

tions: 


(1) What is Man, in his origin, nature 
and destiny? 

(2) What is the Cosmos, or Universe, 
in the midst of which he dwells, and which 
constitutes his present environment and 
home? 

(3) What is God, in Himself and in Flis 
Relations to Man as he was originally and 
as he is now? 

To these Questions, embracing in their 
sweep Universal Thought and Philosophy, 
the Bible claims to give—and actually 
gives—the only correct and adequate an- 
swers. 

This undeniably holds in the comparison 
with the ancient Pagan literatures: their 

answers are worthless. 


Pagan Writing in a_ recent 
Literature book, “Lines of 
Defence”, Professor 


Margoliouth says of the Old Testament: 


“After having once taken its place at the 
head of the literature of the world, it has 
no intention of quitting that post”. 
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Contrasted with it, he remarks that the 
lost literatures recently brought to light 

“Rarely have any value of their own. 
Egypt and Assyria have produced monu- 
ments which were long lost, but now are 
found and deciphered. Who reads them 
except out of mere curiosity or to aid him 
in some other study? Indian literature is 
now as easy of access as Greek. But who 
cares for it’? 

These literatures are practically worth- 
less so far as the answering of the soul’s 
supreme questions is concerned. 

Commenting on this fact in connection 
with the Hebrew Literature, a recent writ- 
er Sayer 

And yet here we have, not a great peo- 
ple like any of those we have mentioned, 
but a nation, which of its own self could 
do nothing for science or philosophy, 
which could not observe and could not 
experiment, which could not compile a 
grammar nor invent. a meter; and they 
produce this literature a living whole a su- 
preme literary creation, animated by an 
ethical spirit and world-view which has 
molded and still moves the world”. 

Add to the Old Testament the higher 
reaches of the New, in its unfoldings of 
Gospel grace and power 
and immortal hepe, and, 
from the thought side, 
the place of the Hebrew 
Literature appears incomparably higher. 

Indeed, the essential values and relative 
places of any so-called great Literatures— 
ancient Greek and Roman, modern French, 
German, English—are absolutely decided 
hy the extent to which they measure up to 
the standard set in the Bible Truth. And 
one may go further and affirm that, so far 
as these Literatures have any power to ele- 
vate and transform mankind, morally and 
spiritually, that power resides in the truth 
in them that they have drawn from the 
Bible. 

2. The Biblical Literature stands Above 
All Other as a Divine Revelation 

The Bible can not be studied as mere 
Literature; least of all, just like any of the 
Pagan Literatures contemporary with it, 
and made up mainly or wholly of myths 
and legends. The man who shows himself 
capable of affirming that it can be, writes 
himself down as incapable of dealing with 


Other 
Literatures 


*“The Integrity of the Scripture. Plain Rea- 
sons for Rejecting the Critical Hypothesis”, By 
Rey. John Smith, M.A., D.D., Edinburgh. 


the subject. 
It is in its Supernatural Element of Rev- 
elation that the Bible stands most widely 
apart from, and immea- 


Divine surably above, all the 
Revelation other Literatures of the 
ages. God, with His 

eternal Redemptive Purpose in Jesus 


Christ, is in it all. It claims to be God’s 
discovery of Himself to lost man for the 
all-transforming end of delivering him 
from the bondage of sin and restoring him 
to his place among the sons of God. Itis 
the story of the age-long death-grapple of 
God with sin and Satan, from the victory 
of Satan in Paradise over the First Adam 
to the victory of the second Adam, Christ, 
over Satan in the Temp- 
tation, and His final vic- 
tory at the Consum- 
mation of all _ things. 
The Fall started human sin with its death 
and woe. The Protevangel revealed the 
purpose of God to bring the lost sinner 
back to righteousness, and reestablish the 
Kingdom of God. Free Will—that highest 
and most awful gift to man—has compli- 
cated the struggle and made it age-long; 
but the movement is still towards the Con- 
summation because God is in it. 

As says the writer already quoted: 

“Conscious purpose on the part of God, 
made known in the beginning, fulfilled in 
Christ, animates Scripture from end to 
end. In that character Scripture has 
achieved those wonderful victories which 
have created Christendom”, 

And in this Revelation of God in Christ 
and Redemption are unfolded all the great 
truths concerning Man’s origin, duty and 
destiny that appeal to the highest practical 
interests of the human soul, and furnish 
the solution of its eternal problems. It is 
thus the only Book of Universal and Per- 
manent Value and Interest to man as man. 
Indeed, outside of its pages, there is notin 
all the universe a whisper of any Way of 
Salvation for a sinful immortal soul. 

If, then, Bible Study fails to rouse and 
inspire any sensible and reasonable soul, 
assured of its immortal nature, it must be 
because there is something lacking in meth- 
od or thoroughness; for in the range 
and magnitude of vital, quickening and 
formative thought the Book stands alone 
and incomparable, the only Literature that 


Redemptive 
Purpose 
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meets the needs of universal humanity 
from the lowest to the highest; and it is 
this for the twofold reason, that its Source 


is God Who knows man, and its one Pur- 


(III). Literary Study of the Style and Forms 


The True Study of the Bible as Litera- 
ture must Seek to Master the Literary 
Style and Forms in which its Revelation 
is Presented. 

It should be noted that the Bible is a 
Masterpiece in both Style and Form. 


1. Style is Secondary Matter 

Studied as Literature the Bible will be 
found to give to its great Formative 
Thought of Redemption complete Literary 
Expression, whether from the lower point 
of view of rhetorical Style or the higher 
one of Form in the stricter sense. 

It is not the present purpose to give more 
than a moment of time to the consideration 
of the Grammatical and 
Rhetorical Style of the 
Scriptures. It is enough 
to call attention to one 
or two familiar facts. The English Bible 
has furnished the model by conforming to 
which the most accomplished English 
stylists have become masters in literary ex- 
pression. It has wrought itself into all 
the best utterances of such men as Shake- 
speare and Milton, Burke and Webster, 
Tennyson and Ruskin. 

Clearness, energy and elegance are the 
qualities of style that enable a literary pro- 
duction to appeal to man as man, to man 
universal. That the original Scriptures 
have these basal qualities of style in su- 
premie measure is made clear and certain 
by the fact—true of no other writings— 
that, when translated into hundreds of lan- 
guages from the rudest to the most cul- 
tured, their teachings are almost equally 
intelligible to all the peoples. 


Rhetorical 
Style 


2. Literary Forms Primary 

But while the element of Style is anim- 
portant factor in literary expression, the 
fundamental Forms of Literature, whether 
of prose or poetry, constitute a still more 
influential factor in the embodiment of a 
writer’s thought. These 
Forms that appear in 
universal Literature are 
not matters of accident, 
as one might suppose from the way in which 
they are ignored; but they represent. the 


Forms 
Essential 


pose the Redemption of man from the 
power of sin and death. 
necessary modes of giving adequate and ef- 


fective expression to the various phases and 
aims of human thought. They thus become 
vastly more helpful than mere rhetorical ex- 
pression as illuminators and interpreters of 
thought. Especially is this true in the case 
of the Bible, in the study of which they 
have been so generally neglected. 

Professor Moulton has rendered a valu- 
able service to students of the Scriptures by 
drawing attention to this phase of Bible 
Study, in his book on “The Literary Study 
of the Bible”. The book exhibits a tendency 
to depress the more important thought and 
constructive elements without which the lit- 
erary form is not in the fullest sense intel- 
ligible; but in this regard the second edition 
marked a distinct advance upon the first. 

All the principal Forms of Literature are 
in the Bible in their perfection—biography 


and history, essay and 
Literary logical treatise, ethical 
Forms and philosophical, oration 


and epistle, and poetry, 
didactic and descriptive, lyric and gnomic, 
epic and dramatic—all used, however, not 
for the sake of the Form (as in ordinary 
literature), but for furthering the great 
ends of Redemption. Understood as omit- 
ting this Divine and all-pervading purpose, 
the canon, so often bruited abroad—that 
“the Bible should be interpreted like all 
other ancient writings”’—is equally false and 
impossible of application. 


An intelligent use of the Literary Forms 
as aids in studying and interpreting the 
Bible requires the correct answers to Two 
Questions: 

(1) What 
Forms? 

(2) What ts the special Function of each ~ 
Form in the,embodiment of the Thought of 
the Sacred Writers? 

Professor Moulton classifies the funda- 
mental Forms of Universal Literature as 
Description, Presenta- 
tion, Prose and Poetry,— 
a plain case of logical 
“cross division”, and as 


are the Principal Literary 


“Cross 
Division” 
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such essentially defective; while at the same 
time it is incomplete, only partially cover- 
ing the ground. 

For use in the brief discussion which is 
all that is here possible, a classification sug- 
gested by our life-long friend, the late Pro- 
fessor Henry N. Day, author of “The Art 
of Discourse”, is better. 


The Two Questions just proposed can be 
sufficiently answered together for present 
purposes in outlining this classification. 


2. Literary Forms and Special Function 

The Aims of the Sacred Writers, em- 
ployed and divinely inspired to set forth 
the Movement of God’s 
Purpose and Revelation 
of Redemption in the 
Bible, determined the 
Literary Forms made use of. 

Their Aims were threefold: 

(1) To Lodge the Divine Thought of 
Redemption in the Intellect for its illumi- 
nation. Hence the Literary Forms for In- 
struction. 


Basal 
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(2) To Implant the Divine Ideal in Re- 
demption in the Heart, for the elevation of 
the Inner Religious Life. Hence the In- 
spirational, or Esthetic, Literary Forms. 

(3) To Bring the Revelation of Redemp- 
tion, as Reason and Motive, to bear on the 
Will, and thereby lead to Choice and Ac- 
tion in Carrying out the Purpose of Re- 
demption in the Christian Life and Work. 
Hence the Practical Literary Forms. 

The First of these, the Literary Forms 
for Instruction, include what Professor 
Day called Representative Discourse. 

The Second, the Inspirational Literary 
Forms, include Poetry (embracing the 
Esthetic Essay). 

The Third, the Practical Literary Forms, 
are embraced in Oratory (including Epis- 
tolary Composition). 

A careful study of the Scriptures under 
these Literary Forms will furnish most 
valuable aid to their understanding.* 


*These fundamental Literary Forms and their 
Functions have been so generally neglected, or so 
badly misstated, that it seems best to consider them 
somewhat in detail. 


(1) Forms of Literature for Instruction of the Mind 


The Study of the Bible as Literature for 
Instruction under the Forms of Representa- 
tive Discourse is First in Order. 

The Forms of Representative Discourse 
constitute The Literature of Instruction, 
as they are designed to represent or set 
forth fact and truth, or concrete and ab- 
stract truth, in such a way as to put them 
clearly before the mind and bring them 
within its grasp for its enlightenment. 

When this representation for instruction 
is made directly, it is Pure Representative 
Discourse; when indirectly, by putting it 
into the mouths of men personating differ- 
ent characters and views, it becomes Mixed 
Representative Discourse (as in the Dia- 
logues of Plato and the Book of Job). 

(a) The Primary Form of this Literature 
is that which deals with Facts. 

Its Function is to give instruction in con- 
crete form, so as to bring it within the 
reach of all men of all intellectual grades. 

This is a prime necessity, as the world 
is substantially made up of common people. 

More than half the Bible belongs in this 
category, while fact enters as a large ele- 


ment into much of the 
remaining portion. It 
may be called the Liter- 
ature of Story in the 
wide sense. It is just what every one, from 
the child up, is now interested in, and has. 
been in all ages and countries, and will be 
to the end of time. It is found in the 
Bible in every form, in utmost perfection, 
and, in virtue of its embodying the myriad 
aspects of God’s work of redemption, lifted 
incomparably above all merely human liter- 
ature of story. 

All the principles of Rhetorical Explana- 
tion are employed in the Bible in the liter- 
ary representation of both Fact and Truth 
— Narration, Description, Division, Parti- 
tion, Exemplification, and Comparison and 
Contrast —and familiarity with them is 
needed for understanding the Literary 
Forms for both. 

In the Bible representations of Fact, the 
Story of the Individual, Biography, reaches 
its highest interest—in the history of Jos- 
eph, in the idyll of Ruth, in the book of 
Esther; in the autobiographic sketches of 


Forms 
for Facts 
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Jeremiah and Daniel and Nehemiah; in the 
strenuous careers of great leaders such as 
Abraham and Moses and Joshua and David 
and Elijah and Paul, who have shaped the 
destinies of mankind. 

Of Biography as Wemoir, in which facts 
are selected from an Individual Life and 
arranged for a specific purpose, the Gospels 
furnish specimens never approached in per- 
fection and absorbing interest anywhere 
else in the world’s Literatures. Their func- 
tion as memoirs—to present the facts that 
commend Jesus Christ, the Son of God in- 
carnate, as Savior to Jew, Roman, Greek 
and Christian respectively—furnishes their 
only adequate key. 

Here too History Proper, the Story of 
Nation or Race or Age, appears at its best, 
and is to be interpreted by aid of the laws 
and philosophy of history, and in the light 
of God’s unfolding Purpose of Redemption. 
It is doubtful if historical 
elsewhere reaches the epic grandeur it at- 
tains in the book of Genesis, from the open- 
ing record of universal Creation to Jacob’s 
prophetic vision of a nation’s future; yet 
to reach the height of its great theme the 
student must remember that the book swmn- 
marizes half the milleniums in the history 
of the human race; that its object is, not 
to give a complete and comprehensive ac- 
count of human affairs, but to instruct the 
Hebrews in the origin of themselves as the 
Chosen People and of the divine religion of 
which, in a new and advanced form, they 
are to become the guardians; and that it is 
intended to be read and understood in the 
light of the purpose of God and of that ad- 
vanced revelation. The function of Sacred 
History everywhere is to portray the un- 
folding of the first Divine Promise of Re- 
demption in shaping the Chosen People and 
the World. 

It is doubtful if anything can be found 
that approaches in graphic character, in 
comprehensiveness and condensation of 
materials, and in unity and completeness of 
impressions, the record in the Historical 
Books—from Joshua to Esther—of a thou- 
sand years of struggle of a nation, called 
to a great destiny, to thwart the Divine 
purpose. As History, however, it can be 
understood only as the philosophy of it 
finds its secret in its part in the movement 
or redemption—the embodiment and devel- 


narrative ever. 


opment of the divine religion as the Law, 
in Israel’s national life and national and 
public institutions and arrangements. 

But while the Bible holds such rank in 
the portraiture of the Facts of Individual 
and National Life and 
of the Purpose of God 
in Human History, it is 
unique in one respect,— 
in its forecasting an exact portraiture of 
Future History, of Individuals and Nations, 
of World-empires and the Kingdom of 
God. The vision given by God Himself 
and possible to Him alone has its sign and 
seal in the historical unfolding of the 
Protevangel; in the forewritten history of 
the Redeemer, in such Psalms as the sec- 
ond and the twenty-second, in the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, and indeed in all 
the Messianic Old Testament Scriptures; 
and in the anticipations of the world-wide 
sweep of the future history of Redemption 
in the apocalypses of Daniel and John. 

And then, reversing the view, equally 
marvellous is its sweep of Vision back- 
ward, bearing equally the stamp of God :— 
in the Proem of John’s Gospel, in the re- 
vealing what was before the Beginning, in 
the Eternal Preexistence of the Son, as 
the Revealer of God in His Divine Being 
as God and His Preincarnate Activities as 
the Universal Creator and Life; and in the 
Creation Chapter of Genesis, in revealing 
what took place in the Beginning, in the 
unfolding of the Divine Drama of the Ori- 
gin of the Universe, the Earth and Man. 


Sweeping | 
Eternity 


(b) But beyond and above the Literature 
of Fact lies the Literature of Truth, which 
has its own Special Forms and Functions. 

The Function of this Literary Form is 
likewise Instruction—in the Bible, Instruc- 
tion for enlightenment 
in God’s Revelation and 
Purpose of Redemption. 
To this region belong 
the Essay, the Tract, the Scientific Treatise, 
and all forms of writing that aim to give 
expression to Truth in more or less general 
and abstract form, and give it lodgment in 
this shape in the human mind. 

Large portions of the Pentateuchal Leg- 
islation necessarily take this form, as their 
primary aim is instruction. At the same 
time it is true, that the essential principles 
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of the Mosaic Codes are embodied in forms 
and rites and types that appeal to the 
senses and practically give them the ad- 
vantages of concrete expression. 

It is likewise true that from one point of 
view, this is the place of the Wisdom Books 
of the Old Testament and of the Epistles of 
the New Testament; the Function of all of 
which is to put Truth into the Mind, in or- 
der to furnish that basis of intellectual con- 
viction without which there can be no 
rational religion. 

The Function of Proverbs, Job and Ec- 
clesiastes, in the Old Testament, as Books 
of Instruction, will be seen to be to lead 
man to the Rational Conviction of the 
Truth that the foundation principle of the 
Law is God’s unchanging requirement of 
obedience in order to life. Their function 
from other points of view will appear later. 

The Epistles, in the New Testament, find 
their primal function as Literature of In- 
struction, in teaching lost men that this re- 
quirement of Obedience to the Law, which 
he can not meet, has been fulfilled for him 
in the Obedience unto Death of Jesus 
Christ, so that though a sinner he may be 


b. Forms of Literature for 


The Study of the Bible as the Literature 
of the Ideas and Ideals for Man’s Religious 
Elevation, through Appealing to his Feel- 
ings, or Emotional Nature, under the Es- 
thetic or Inspirational Literary Forms, is 
next in order. 

The Forms of Esthetic Discourse appeal 
to Man through his capacity for the Beauti- 


ful, or the Ideal. Their 
Their Function is to make the 
Function Ideal Man before God 


out of Sinful Man, by 
implanting in his Convictions and Feelings 
God’s Revelation and Law, to bring him 
back, through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
to Obedience to God and Righteousness. 
The Restoration of the Kingdom (the 
Reign) of God in man and the world, is 
the end contemplated by them all. 

In ordinary Literature these Forms may 
be regarded as embracing, not only Poetry, 
but also the Prose of the Literary Essay 
and other writings in which the main ap- 
peal is to taste or the esthetic faculty. 
There is the same inclusion in the similar 
Literature of the Scriptures. 


justified by faith, and God be just and yet 
justify the ungodly and bring him back to 
righteousness. Their function as Forms of 
Persuasion will appear under the Third 
Literary Form. 

Naturally, however, the Literature of 
Truth does not bulk as largely in the 
Scriptures as does that of Fact. While ab- 
stract and general truth may be intelligible 
to the average mind, and so claim a place 
in the thought that is of catholic or uni- 
versal interest, it may well be admitted that 
its main function is to reach and mold 
those who have risen above the intellectual 
stature of the child, and are able as leaders 
and teachers to mediate these more abstract 
forms of truth to the less capable masses 
of men, to whom, as Lazarus, the German 
philosopher, has shown, the higher truths 
are usually brought home in this way. 

The Literature of Fact and Truth is thus 
obviously at the foundation, since, in the 
case of rational beings, Instruction in the 
Way of Life must necessarily go before 
the Christian Life and its Activities to lay 
the foundation for them. 


Enlisting the Heart 


Confined substantially to the Old Testa- 
ment, it embraces, 

(1) The Six Poetical Books—Job, Proy- 
erbs and Ecclesiastes, Psalms, Canticles and 
Lamentations ; 

(2) The Songs that like those of Moses, 
Miriam and Deborah take on poetic form 
although parts of prose productions; 

(3) The poetic sections of the written 
prophecies ; 

(4) Some of the lofty utterances of his- 
tory and prophecy that make no claim to 
poetic embodiment. 

There is this unique feature in the He- 
brew View of Beauty, which decided the 
Function of this Liter- 
ary Form in the Scrip- 
tures, and fitted it to 
fulfil that Function, — 
the Hebrew knew no beauty but “the 
Beauty of Holiness”. And its Perfection 
was to be found in the Righteous Man, in 
Zion as the abode of the righteous, I 


Biblical 
Beauty 
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spiration. Hence all literature of this form 
was essentially religious, and had as its aim 
the Perfection of the Religious Life 
through bringing man to obey and serve 
Jehovah, i. e., through bringing man to the 
3eauty of Holiness. 

Occasion was taken in “Bible League 
Primer No. 1’, to show that in the Six 
Poetical Books the foundations were laid 
for the Inner Religious Life,—the Three 
Didactic Books furnishing the basis of Ra- 
tional Conviction that Obedience to God is 
the Supreme Aim and Righteousness the 
Perfect Beauty; while the Three Lyric 
Books should rouse the Religious Feelings 
by singing all the great truths of Jehovah 
and Redemption into the Hebrew soul, to 
lead to the Perfect Manhood in Holiness. 

There is not time to elaborate this point 
here, but it is affirmed that a critical ex- 
amination will show that it is the only 
adequate key to these Hebrew Books. 


What needs to be understood in entering 
upon its study is, however, that the Bibli- 
cal Poetry—and it embraces substantially 
all Forms of Poetry, of the intellect, of the 
emotions, and of action—is not only un- 
surpassed but positively unequalled by any 
other literature that has ever been produc- 
ed, in its power to rouse, elevate and in- 
spire man to the attainment of the Divine 
Ideal set before him in Redemption. And 
one reason for this is that it alone, of all 
Poetry, embodies, and never departs from, 
God’s own answers to the three founda- 
tion questions of all Philosophy, and God’s 
own scheme of Redenption. 

Let atry one compare Job or Ecclesiastes 
regarded merely as Didactic Poetry, the 
Poetry of the Intellect, the Poetry of In- 
struction and Description, with the didactic 
poetry of our own English Literature,— 
with Pope’s “Essay on Man”, his “Art of 
Criticism”, his “Moral Essays’, and all 
that. Or let him compare some of the 
matchless descriptions in Job or Isaiah with 
those of any other writers whatsoever, and 
he will find the demonstration of the sub- 
limity and supremacy of the Hebrew 
Poetry. 

Nor has Lyric Poetry, the Poetry of 
Feeling, ever elsewhere approached the 
emotional and spiritual heights and depths 
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reached by the Biblical 
writers, especially in the 
Psalms as the setting 
forth of the Hebrew-— 
and God’s—Ideal of Beauty. 

Take that picture of the Ideal Man, in 
Psalm i.; or the conflict and victory of 
Messiah the Anointed King, in Psalm ii1.; 
or the revelation of God in His two great 
books, in Psalm xix.; of Jehovah in the 
thunder-storm sweeping down from Leba- 
non, in Psalm xxix.; of that accurate and 
rounded epitome of creation, as Humboldt 
pronounced it, in Psalm civ.; or of those 
Hallelujah Songs of the universe, Psalms 
exlvi.-cl.—it comes near to sacrilege to 
talk of the Lyrics of Horace and the heath- 
en poets, with their pettiness and earthli- 
ness and sensuality, or even of those of the 
Christian poets, saturated as they often 
are with the Biblical ideas and ideals, in 
the same breath with these inspired Songs 
of Israel! 

Or to turn from Song to Elegy (the 
soul’s utterance of Alas!), the Hebrew 
Woe Song, “The Lamentations of Jere- 
miah’, it is undeniable that, in its portray- 
als of the deeps of Divine judgment and 
the abysses of human agony, it surpasses 
the elegies of Milton and Gray and Tenny- 
son by as much as heaven is higher than 
the earth. 

But to return for a moment to the 
Psalms: great as are the individual songs; 
it is still true that they are comparatively 
unintelligible, except as they are studied in 
their higher Lyric-Epic Unity. At the Bos- 
ton Convention, in December, 1904, an at- 
tempt was made to compare the Psalms as 
a Complete Book made up of 150 Lyrics 
with Ji Memoriam with its 131 Cantos (see 
The ‘Bible Student and Teacher, February, 
1905), and to show that each of them has 
a great theme and purpose running through 
it and giving it a grand unity, and that this 
organizing idea must first be grasped and 
the parts studied and interpreted in the 
light of it, if any true and profound knowl- 
edge is to be arrived at. Studied in the 
light of this higher unity—as one Complete 
Poem, having a comprehensive plan ad- 
vancing through the Five Books into which 
the Divine Spirit has providentially gath- 
ered them up, in which plan that Spirit 


Lyric 
Poetry 
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aims to embody and sing into the souls of 
men the Truths and Blessings of God as 
Jehovah and as Eloliim, in the entire rev- 
elation of redemption—the Book of Psalms 
easily becomes the grandest Lyric of all 
time, with an incomparable power for Re- 

ligious Inspiration and Elevation. 
Or, passing for a moment to the Poetry 
of Action, whose function is quite differ- 
ent from that of the 


Dramatic Poetry of Feeling, Job 
Poetry and Canticles may be 
looked upon as Dra- 


matic Poeiry, or as having a dramatic 
side and form which must be used as an 
aid in their interpretation. Confining the 
thought to the former book, Carlyle is 
right when he claims that dramatic or epic 
presentation has never elsewhere attained 
the sublimity it reaches in Job, as he deal. 
with the great problem of the suffering 
righteous man in the clutch of Satan and 
yet under the correcting and perfecting 
hand of God. If one neglects the diama- 
te form and movement he will gain Kittie 
insight into this sublimist of all the pro- 
ducts of Literature. 

But the full uaderstanding of the !’ok 
of Job requires that it be studied with the 
aid of still another Literary Form than the 
Didactic and the Dramatic,—it belongs as 
well to what has been called Mixed Repre- 
sentative Discourse, in which Truth or Fact 
is not presented directly and purely as in 
Essay or Epic, but indirectly, by puiting 1 


(3) Forms of Literature for Moving 


The Study of the Bible under the Forms 
of Practical Discourse, or those which Per- 
suade and Incite to Action and Accom- 
plishment, completes the Cycle of Literary 
Forms. 

The Function of the Forms of Practical 
Discourse is to appeal to the Will of Man, 


through reason, con- 
Biblical science and feeling in 
Oratory order <o incite and per- 


suade to action. 

They embrace Oratory, in which appeal 
is made in Oral Speech toa present hearer 
or hearers; and Epistolary Composition, in 
which the appeal is in Written Form to 
those who are absent. The Bible avails it- 
self of both these Forms, and the knowl- 
edge of their function— to set forth the 
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into the mouths of men who personate dif- 
ferent characters aa views. Frorn this 
point of view the Bcok of Job is compar- 
able with the Dialogues of Plato. Any one 
who neglects this factor in its Literary 
Form will be pretty sure to cunfound truth 
with error and error with truth, Studie 
in this way, “Skin for skin, yea all that a 
man hath will he g:ve for his ltfe’—which 
we heard quoted th: other day as divine 
truth—will be found to be, not God’s in- 
spired Word, but Satan’s infernal sneer at 
all possible disinterestedness in human kind. 
Studied regardless of this Literary Form, 
in the Book will many times be found the 
teachings that great calamities or suffer- 
ings demonstrate monumental sin on the 
part of the sufferer—a teaching that Jesus 
sternly rebuked when the Jews applied it 
to those whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices, and to the eighteen on 
whom the Tower Siloura fell. That is not 
God’s truth—-although based upon a mis- 
understanding of the fundamental law of the 
universe, that obedience is the way of life 
and disobedience is the way death-—but the 
false teaching of Eliphaz and Zophar and 
Bildad, against which Job so vehemently 
protested. It will »e found prefaced by 
“And Eliphaz said’, or “And Bildad said’, 
and represents the false view personated 
and championed by ihem in the sublime de- 
bate, at the end of which Jehovah came and 
put these Job’s comforters to silence. 


Man, Through his Will, to Action 


Truths of Redemption in order to instruct, 
convince, rouse, persuade, and so transform 
men in character and life—is essential to 
the understanding and interpretation of the 
portions of the Scriptures embraced in this 
class of productions. 

There is barely space for a suggestion of 
the value of the aid furnished by these Lit- 
erary Forms for the correct grasp of im- 
portant parts of the Old Testament. 

a. Passing by the incidental specimens 
of Oratory,—as the plea of Judah with his 
brother Joseph for the life of Benjamin; 
the sermons of the early disciples in the 
Book of Acts; and the Gospels which are 
merely the original preaching to the great 
typical races of the Apostolic age to win 
them to Christ—it nay be justly said that 
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Oratory never reached a higher flight than 
in the Book of Deuteronomy. The Book 
is not to be understood—as critical com- 
mentators try to understand it—as a mere 
history, or as the record of a purposeless 
rehash of Hebrew legislation; only the 
darkening of counsel lies in that direction, 
It is Jehovah's plea through Moses—and 
involving Three Matchless Orations of 
Moses—with the New Generation that was 
not at Sinai, intended to give them the 
special incitement and preparation they 
needed, as they stood facing the Promised 
Land from the East side of Jordan, to en- 
able them to take up and complete the task 
in which their fathers had so signally fail- 
ed. In the light of the origin and aim and 
Literary Form of Deuteronomy, its horta- 
tory or oratorical features—at which the 
critics sneer—are its glory and the only pos- 
sible key to its full meaning. It was the In- 
spiration and Girding of the Tribes of that 
generation for the subsequent Conquest of 

Canaan under the leadership of Joshia. 
There is no need to pause over the gen- 
eral Teachings and Sermons of Jesus, 
“Who spake as never man spake”,—they 
appeal to universal man. It is enough to 
call attention to that discourse of Jesus 
(John xili.-xvii.) in which, in his last 
hours, He outlined for His Disciples and 
the Church their Program of Service and 

Conflict in the Conquest of the World. 
b. Touching the Literary Form allied 
to Oratory, Epistolary Composition, there 
is merely time to call 


Biblical attention to the fact 
Letters —undenied, and un- 
deniable by any ore 

who knows whereof he affirms -— 
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that there is nothing of this order 
in universal Literature that is for a 
moment comparable—in breadth of spirit- 
ual vision, in comprehensiveness and wealth 
of truth, and in loftiness of practical aim 
—with the Epistles of Paul and the other 
Apostles. They laid the basis in the 
Church of that age—and of every age since 
—for a rational spiritual Church life, in 
faith in the risen, living, reigning Jesus, in 
seeking to carry out the Great Commis- 
sion. They deal with all the essential ele- 
ments, doctrinal and practical, of Christian 
creed and life. They can not be under- 
stood save in the light of their great func- 
tion—to direct the Church to the true 
Christian Faith, and to incite it to the right 
spiritual Life and Activity, through the 
doctrines and ordinances of the Gospel. 


But enough has been said to make it 
plain how important the second essential 
element in Literature, Literary Expression, 
and especially Literary Form, is in the un- 
derstanding and interpretation of the Bible. 
And what has been said ought also to in- 
cite to a better study and use of this sec- 
ond element in Literature, than that which 
commonly appears under the name Liter- 
ary. When a student takes up the study 
of a Book in the Bible he may well ask 
such questions as these: 


What is the Literary Form of. this 

Book? 

What is the special 
Leading Function of that Form? 
Questions How do Form and 


Function aid in the Di- 
vine Movement of Redemption? 
Intelligent answers will give light. 


C. Scientific and Literary Bible Study Must Be Constructive 


ee ere at rman ne 


I. Some Suggestions Regarding the Constructive Method of Study 


As already shown, what gives a literary 
production the right to a place in literature 
in the Strict Sense is that it is the work of 
the Power of Artistic Construction. This 
structural element is the supreme factor, 
and furnishes the key to the interpretation. 

Let it be noted, then, that every genuine 
Literary Work is a product of Artistic and 
Rational Construction. In it the writer has 
some General Theme which he proposes to 


set forth, and this he embodies according 
to some distinctive Plan that he has in 
mind; so that the whole can not be under- 
stood and grasped except by ascertaining 
the Theme and mastering the Plan. Unless 
this is done, the literary production, what- 
ever it may be, can not be understood in 
any but the most superficial sense, and can 
not be fixed in the mind so as to be natur- 
ally and readily reproduced. 
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And running through and binding to- 
gether all the materials used in such work 
there is an Organic Idea that organizes it 
all and makes of it a Unit. 

The Study must start out with under- 
standing the Purpose and Theme of the 
production, as interpreted by the aid of ori- 
gin, environment, histor- 
ical movement, etc. In 
the light of this Purpose 
and Theme, the Pian of 
the production must be studied, with the 
aid of the Organic Idea by which the 
writer shapes what he has to say, into a 
scientific, an artistic, or a practical Con- 
struction or System. Such Study, to which 
everything secondary is subordinated, is the 
only way to the understanding of what 
makes Literature in all its Forms True and 
Gentine. 


True Method 
Outlined 


As the Biblé has been seen to embody this 
Constructive Element more thoroughly and 
completely than any or all other Literature, 
this Method of Constructive Study will be 
found more readily applicable to it than to 
any other Literature. By Analytic and 
Synthetic Study of it, as a whole and in all 
its parts—for the structural unity in it runs 
through everything—the way is open to the 
substantial mastery of the Sacred Book. 

In studying the Bible as a Whole, and the 
Books of the Bible as Books in relation to 
that Whole, the general outline is grasped, 
so that one may get a bird’s-eye view of the 
Book of God. The Divisions of the Bible 
may next be taken up; then the Books each 
in itself and in its relations to the others; 
and, finally, each and all as helping to make 
up the Bible as a Unit, embracing the lesser 
units of the Old and New Testaments. 


| Gaerne er > Sacer 


Il. The Constructive Method 


Some suggestions may now be made re- 
garding the proper way of carrying out this 
method of study. They will be more help- 
ful by connecting them with a particular 
Book of the Bible, thereby, so to speak, 
making them concrete. 

The one thing to be aimed at in taking 
up a Book of the Bible, e. g., the Gospel, 

according to Matthew, 

is to master it in all its 
parts and as a whole, so 
that it shall become per- 
in short, one’s own posses- 


Matthew’s 
Gospel 


fectly familiar ; 
sion. 

The First Thing to be Done in attaining 
this Aim is to get at the heart of the Book, 
i. e., the purpose in the Kingdom of God for 
which it was written and 
given by divine inspira- 
tion. 

This is not always an 
easy enterprise. In attempting it it is we 
to secure the best and wisest help possible. 
But it is likewise well—as Dr. Joseph Ad- 
dison Alexander used to advise us students 
half a century ago (it is not at all new wis- 
dom, as some would have us think)—to 
read the book attentively and rapidly sev- 
eral times through, as one would read any 
other literary production. The self-revela- 
tion of a book received in this way is often 


Study the 
Theme 


Applied to Matthew’s Gospel 


sufficient to furnish the key to it. The aim 
of the book when once clearly ascertained 
will furnish the proper basis for further 
study. 

The bare reading of Matthew’s Gospel as 
suggested will suffice to show its constant 
Jewish reference from 
start to finish. And then, 
on the historical side, it 
may be learned, from the 
traditions gathered up by Papias and the 
Fathers and handed down by Eusebius and 
other writers, that this Gospel is substan- 
tially the preaching of that Apostle, written 
out at their request for the Jews to whom 
he had preached, and left with them when 
he took his departure to preach elsewhere. 
His aim was to lead them to accept Jesus 
as Messiah and Savior by demonstrating 
from the Old Testament that He is the 
promised Messiah for whose Advent they 
were waiting. 

This historical, practical purpose is seen 
—in the light of the position, character, and 
needs of the Jew (the chosen of God, hav- 
ing the oracles of the divine religion, ex- 
pecting the Messiah in fulfilment of proph- 
ecy, but in Scribe and Pharisee more than 
half apostate and expecting Him as a mag- 
nificent earthly monarch)—to be # nly 
6 


Jewish 
Reference 
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adequate key to the mysteries of the First 
Gospel.* 

Second Thing to be Done—After the Key 
is grasped, the next thing to be done is to 
get at the General Plan 
or Outline of the Book 
that is being studied. 


Study of 
Outline 


Every literary work of ° 


any merit is a product of artistic and ra- 
tional construction. This holds of the 
books of the Bible as truly as of “Paradise 
Lost” of Milton or of the tragedies of 
Shakespeare. 

To apply this to the Gospel: the study of 
Matthew as a string of verses, or as a string 
of disconnected questions and answers, 
yields but little that is of value. We must 
make use of the Purpose of the Evangelist 
to help fix upon his Plan, and that plan will 
help towards the mastery of the Gospel. 

Begin by tracing that Plan in Outline, 
and noting it in the Interleaved Bible. 

1. Note the Jewish Plan of Matthew 

There is first an Introduction (ch. i.-iv. 
II), in which the Evangelist demonstrates 
for the Jew that Jesus had the Origin, Fore- 
ruiner, and Official Preparation of the 
Messiah of the Prophets. 

[That is the necessary introduction to 
His Work as Messiah.] 

The Work of Jesus as Messiah is then 
carried forward by the Evangelist in Three 
Stages or Parts: 

In Part First (ch. iv. 12—xvi. 12) Mat- 
thew presents Jesus to the Jew as Messiah 
the Prophet, proclaiming His Coming 


Kingdom, and manifesting the powers and 


meeting with the rejection of the Messianic 
King. 

[It is shown thus that He did the public 
work and bore the public character of the 
Messiah. ] 

First, Himself Unfolding the Law and 
Relations of the Kingdom of God (ch. iv 
I2—ix. 35; 

Secondly, Associating with Him Twelve 
Apostles in extending the Proclamation 
more widely, thereby awakening that oppo- 


sition in all the leading classes that resulted 


in His rejection as King, and His Retire- 


* See ‘Why Four Gospels?” for the setting forth 
of the Historical Origin of the First Three Gos- 
els in commending Jesus as Savior to the Three 
Great World-Races of that age, Jew, Roman and 


ment from the Public Ministry in Galilee 
(ch. ix. 36—xvi. 12). 

In Part Second (ch. xvi. 13—xxiii. 39) 
Matthew shows the Jew that, after His 
Retirement from His Public Work in Gal- 
ilee, Jesus as Prophet openly Makes and 
Demonstrates His Claim to the Messianic 
Kingship, to His disciples and to the peo- 
ple, and teaches that the Kingdom is to be 
won through His Priestly Sufferings. 

This teaching and claim bring Him into 
conflict with the Apostate Jewish Officials, 
and lead to His Rejection by them and His 
Judicial Withdrawal from them. 

In Part Third (ch, xxiv. 1—xxvii. 66) 
Matthew shows for the Jew how Jesus, 
after His Public Rejection by and Judg- 
ment of the Jews, fully Established His 
Claim to be the Messiah, and Laid the 
Foundation for the future Kingdom by ful- 
filling the Messianic types and prophecies 
in His own Priestly Sacrifice. 

[In all His experiences —in taking the 
place of the Lamb of the Passover, in the 
trial, on the Cross, and in the rich man’s 
tomb—He is clearly shown to be the Mes- 
siah of the Scriptures. ] 

In his brief Conclusion (ch. xxviii.) Mat- 
thew sets forth for the Jew the Triumph of 
Jesus as Messiah the King, in His Resur- 
rection from the dead, His Assumption of 
universal authority, and His Sending Forth 
His followers, under the Great Commission, 
to the Spiritual Conquest of the World. 


Such an Outline, carefully prepared and 
placed on the margins or in the Interleaved 
Bible, will fix itself readily in the memory, 
and will start one on the way toward a 
complete study and analysis and a thor- 
ough knowledge of what Matthew’s Gospel 
is, as well as of what is in it. J¢ will fur- 


mish the permanent basis for cumulative 
study. Being rational, and not mechanical, 


it will take in and furnish a natural place 
for one’s increasing knowledge. 


Third Thing to be Done —VThe third thing 
to be done is to follow out the Study of 
these Parts in Detail, and so to fill in the 

Outline with all the es- 


Study of sential teachings of the 
Details Gospel. 
This may be illus- 
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trated by the Introduction (ch. i-iv. 11). 
Such study will show the following Sub- 
divisions in Matthew’s Argument: 


Section 1. Jesus had the Origin of the 
Messiah (ch. i.-il.). 

A. In His Royal and Cov enant Descent 
from David and Abraham (ch, i. 1 17). 

B. In His Divine Origin 
Birth, as Immanuel, Jesus—begotten by 
the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin 
Mary (ch. i. 18-25). 

C. In the Place of His Birth—not Naz- 
areth, as the Jews supposed, but Bethle- 
hem, so Fulfilling Prophecy—Demenstrat- 
ed by appeal to historical events and rec- 
ords accessible to the Jews (ch. ii.). 

Section 2. Jesus received the Prepara- 
tion and Inauguration of the Messiah (ch. 
iii.-iv. 11). 

A. In the Heralding of His Public Ap- 
pearance and Ministry, for the Jews, by a 
Promised Forerunner, John the Baptist 
(ch. iii, 1-12). 

B. In the External and Public Consecra- 
tion for the Messiah’s work in the Bap- 
tism by John, and in the Recognition and 
Anointing from Heaven by the Father and 
the Holy Spirit (ch. iii. 13-17). 

C. In His Internal and Spiritual Girding 
for Messiah’s Work, and in His actual 
Commencement of that Work, as Man, the 
Second Adam, taking the place, in the 
Temptation, of the First Adam who had 
failed, and Fulfilling the Promise of the 
Protevangelium in bruising the Serpent's 
Head in the conflict with Satan (ch. iv. 
T-1r), 


This study should be carried through all 
the Parts or Stages of the Gospel, and the 
results properly noted in the Interleaved 
Bible. Such an Outline readily fixes itself 
in the memory. The new knowledge that 
comes with continuous study will find a 
place in its natural “pigeon-holes”, and so 
the results of study will be easily held in 
the mind as they accumulate. 


Fourth Thing to be Done.—The fourth 
thing to be done is to Study the Book in 
its relations to the other 
Books of the Bible, but 
especially in its rela- 
tions to the other Gos- 
pels. A suggestion on the last point is all 
that is possible here. The relations of 
Matthew as the Gospel for the Jew, 
Mark the Gospel for the Romans, Luke the 
Gospel for the Greek, and John the Gospel 
for the Christian. have already been pre- 


Relations to 
Other Gospels 


and Human - 


to which the Jew 


sented in another connection.* Reference 
must here be made to that presentation for 
the completion of the study from this point 
of view. 


Fifth Thing to be Done-—The Apprehen- 
sion and Appreciation of this Contrast be- 
tween the Four Gospels, 
as thus studied, will pre- 
pare for a New Form of 
Study, that will still fur- 
ther fill out the Outline of Matthew and 
fix it more firmly in the mind. As new, 
and yet natural, it can not fail to be of in- 
tense interest to every earnest student. 

In taking up this new form it is to be 
noted that there is a certain amount of 
material common to all the Gospels. That 
may be studied in Matthew in order to 
get at the common truths of salvation 
through the sacrificial death of Jesus. 

But the important part for study just here 
is the part peculiar to Matthew. This will 
be found to have blank spaces opposite in 
the columns of the Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, set apart for Mark, Luke and John. 

Regarding this Gospel as made up of 100 
parts, 58 of these are common to it with 
the other Gospels, and 42—almost one- 
half—peculiar to it alone. | 

Let these 42 parts be carefully picked out 
with the aid of a Harmony of the Gospels, 
and a blue pencil-mark ~ 
be drawn along the mar-— 
gin of each in the Inter- 
leaved Bible. They must 
be studied in connection with Matthew’s 
dominant purpose to lead the Jew to ac- 
cept Jesus as the Messiah and to secure 
salvation through Him. 

It will be found by detailed study that 
every one of the 42 parts is introduced by 
Matthew just because of this Jewish Aim, 
and is fully explained by that alone. 


Study of Jew- 
ish Features 


Forty-two 
Parts Jewish 


The first verse contains the very words 
with his prejudices 
against Jesus could most easily be induced 
to listen. It linked ‘Jesus instantly—in a 
sentence finished before the Jew could turn 
away—with all the Jewish Hopes in the 
Abrahamic Covenant and the D 
Kingdom. 
The genealogy, giving—not the divine 
origin, traced back, by the line of natui 
descent through Mary and Nathan, 


* See “Why Four Gospels?” 
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David and Abraham and Adam to God, 
as Luke gives it (ch. iii. 23-28) for the 
Greek, the universal man, but—the Cove 
nant Descent, traced down from Abraham, 
and the Royal Descent from David through 
Solomon and through Joseph the legal heir 
to the Throne of Messiah, and proving 
that Jesus had the Descent of the Messianic 
King by referring the Jew to his recogniz- 
ed national and public records,—all this 
was just suited to fasten the awakened at- 
tention of the Jew by its challenging ap- 
peal to authority that he did not dare to 
repudiate. , eS me 

Passing over His Divine Origin and Hu- 

man Birth, the Virgin Birth, as found in 
the last half of chapter first, so manifestly 
for the Jew, a careful study of Chapter 11. 
will show that it is all introduced by 
Matthew alone and for the sole purpose of 
showing by an appeal to Jewish records 
and history that Jesus had the Birthplace 
of Messiah, namely Bethlehem, and not 
Nazareth, as many thought, but which was 
only an obscure place providentially chosen 
for His early home and development,— 
both the birthplace and the residence be- 
ing in fulfillment of prophecy. That was 
the only way to meet Jewish prejudice. 
The same Jewish aim is easily traced in 
the remainder of the Introduction (ch. iii. 
I-iv. II). 
Such study as this carried through the 
Gospel, and the results embodied in the 
handy Bible, will fasten all these Jewish 
peculiarities firmly in mind, and will place 
all these passages in their proper setting 
in the Plan of the Book, while helping to 
fix in mind all the parts common to Mat- 
thew with the other Gospels. 

Sixth Thing to be Done.—In advancing 
another step and taking a wider outlook, 
particular attention 
should be given to the 
Prophecies of the Old 
Testament that have 


Study of 
Prophecy 


III. 


One can not afford to pursue any Meth- 
od of Bible Study that requires him to be 
always gathering, but never accumulating. 
The method of study that has been out- 
lined promises cumulative results, ever-in- 
creasing to the end. Upon this there is not 
time to dwell. 

Let it be understood that this kind of 
Study is for the Mastery of the Bible as 
the One Book of God. It can not of course 
take the place of that needed for special 
personal spiritual profit or in preparation 
for instruction, nor can it supersede the 


(Vol. xv.—8) 
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their fulfillment in the First Gospel. The 
specific prophecies given with reference to 
the Old Testament books may be taken up 
first; but the student will make a great 
mistake if he fails to go much further than 
this. The entire Gospel is merely the set- 
ting of the character and work, the career 
and fate, of Jesus over against the same 
features in the Old Testament delineation 
of the Messiah. This too will help to make 
up the cumulative and permanent results 
of the study of the Gospel for the Jew. 
The wider study of this Gospel, in its 
relations to the rest of the New Testa- 


men and to the Old 
Wider Testament, will com- 
Relations plete the understanding 


of its Setting in the Di- 
vine Scheme of Redemption, and will shed 
new light on all tits parts and teachings. 


The same method should be carried out 
with the other Books of the Bible. Prob- 
ably in such study it is best to take up the 
remainder of the Gospels first, as these are 
so closely related and reciprocally cast so 
much light on one another. 


There is barely room to suggest that, at 
the same time with the study already pro- 
posed, the investigation of the Plans of the 
Old Testament and the New should be en- 
tered upon and prosecuted, in order to ar- 
rive at the larger schemes or unities in 
which the particular Books all fall into 
place. It will greatly aid in retaining the 
results of the general study to note them 
on the interleaves of the Bible in daily use. 


The True Method of Bible Study is Cumulative in its Results 


connected study of Sacred History or the 
inductive study of fundamental doctrines; 
but it will lay the very best foundation, in 
wide knowledge of the letter of the Word 
of God, for all other kinds of Bible-study. 
Moreover, it will help the student who 
adopts it to gather and retain in accessible 
and available form the fruits of a lifetime 
of searching the Scriptures, thereby saving 
a vast amount of well-meant effort now 
wearily wasted. 

To secure the best results of such study, 
and to make them one’s permanent pos- 
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session, an /nterleaved Bible for daily use 
is an indispensible adjunct. On the blank 
leaves the connected thought of the Books 
may be outlined, and daily additions may 
be entered in such a way that the knowl- 
edge gained will be retained by the help 
of what is already known, and the Biblical 
stores will accumulate and grow richer all 
through the years, and, indeed, all through 
the life. The study will no longer be mere 
drudgery, but a delight; and the results 
will no longer burden the memory as sa 
much useless lumber. 


In conclusion, is it too much to say that 
observation and experience seem to com- 


mend this as the one reasonable way of 
making one’s knowledge of the Bible 
cumulative and permanent and ready for 
widest and most effective use? And is it 
too much to say that nothing is more im- 
peratively demanded of the ministry at the 
present time than such systematic and 
fruitful study of the Book that must al- 
ways furnish them with their only author- 
itative and saving messages for sinning 
and lost men? 

If our judgment is not greatly at fault, 
the Christian Church is on the eve of a 
thorough revision of its views on this im- 
portant subject and of its student methods. 


D. The 


Genuinely Graded 


the Next Step 


System as 


Towards the Best Bible Study 


I. False Graded System Intreduced by President Harper: and the 
Religious Education Secretary 


As already shown, there has arisen in 
recent years an urgent demand for the ap- 
plication of the Principles of the Graded 
System of the Secular Schools to the In- 
struction in the Sunday Schools. Twenty- 
five years ago, as before said, the writer 
proposed that application, so far as it can 
be rationally made use of, i. e., where the 
aims and limitations of the Sunday School 
(as set forth) do not modify or exclude 
its employment. 

The current drastic criticism of the so- 
called Graded Systems now in vogue, to 
which attention was directed in the May- 
June issue of The Bible Student and 
Teacher, p. 6, has arisen from their per- 
version by irresponsible parties—who have 
neither the mental breadth nor the theo- 
logical or Biblical furnishing requisite for 
the ambitious task essayed, and none of 
whom has the confidence of the Evangeli- 
cal Churches in which alone the Bible is 
taught as the Word of God—the perver- 
sion of the Systems by such parties, we 
say, to make them the vehicle in the 
Schools for the aid and extension of a 
Godless rationalistic criticism that discred- 
its and discards the Bible as God’s Re- 
vealed Word. 

There is barely space here to suggest 


some of the Steps in this Perversion, as it 
has been directed from Chicago University, 
the hot-bed of the Radical Criticism in this 
It is well to understand that the 
names of those who took part in the 
Graded Lesson Conference have never 
been given to the public; it was an anony- 
mous affair, a cowardly shirking of re- 
sponsibility ! 

Here are some of the facts brought out 
by Dr: McCaslin: 

The Primordial germ, he says, appeared 
in 1881, when “The Institute of Sacred 


country.* 


Literature” was organized. Professor 
William R, Harper was then coming into 
leadership along the lines of modern 


thought and method. Everything was con- 
trolled by the principles of the so-called 
higher criticism. 

Twenty-two years later, 1903, Dr. Har- 


*In “The Presbyterian of the South”, for June 
5 and June 12, 1912, will be found a reliable de- 
tailed Editorial Statement of these steps. Rev. 
Dr. D. J. McCaslin, in a paper entitled “A Dan- 
gerous Germ”, published by request of the Minis- 
ters’ Association of Minneapolis, presents a com- 
prehensive study of the educational evolution dur- 
ing the last decade, especially in Sunday School 
instructicn and management, which came before 
the late Presbyterian General Assembly at Louis- 
ville for its consideration and action. The false 


attitude of the Radicals may be learned from Pro- 
fessor Cope’s book, “The Evolution of the 


and from Mr. George Creel’s “Insurgent 
1911. — 


School’, 
Sunday School’, 
Editor. 


Everybody’s, October, 


1912| 


per called a Conference of “college profes- 
sors, pastors and experts”, as Mr. George 
Creel correctly classifies that assembly. At 
the close of three days’ conference in Chi- 
cago, there was organized, February 12, 
1903, The Religious Education Association, 
the object of which is the promotion of 
moral and religious training in existing 
educational agencies, in homes, and 
through the press. It now enrolls over 
2,600 members, including laymen, college 
presidents and professors, pastors and 
teachers, “interested in reverent, scientific, 
effective character training”. Rev. Wil- 
liam Lawrence, Boston, is president; and 
Henry F. Cope, Chicago, is the secretary. 

In 1905 The Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture was incorporated with the University 
of Chicago, of which Dr. Harper was 
president. In 1907 the Religious Educa- 
tion Association emerged as the avowed 
leader and manager (self-appointed) of 
all religious culture and progress. It em- 
bodied the same ideals and policy of the- 
ology and education as President Harper, 
and was shaped by men who were in sym- 
pathy with his position. 

Very singularly, the Religious Education 
Association very speedily came into con- 
trol of the Sunday School work of the 
Presbyterian Church when, after the com- 
ing in of the Cumberlanders, the publica- 
tion of its Sunday School Literature was 
transferred from Philadelphia to Nash- 
ville, changed from a modest Monthly to 
a great Weekly, and filled with the ration- 
alistic and Unitarian teachings of Profes- 
sor Galloway speaking for himself, and 
Secretary Cope speaking for the Religious 


Education. This dreadful outburst of 
false teaching, which the Philadelphia 
Secretaries while cozily “sleeping” per- 


mitted to go on for many months was 
shown up in The Bible Student and Teach- 
er, for October, 1907, in an editorial en- 
titled “A Vicious ‘Outbreak’ in Unexpected 
Quarters”. An effort was made to hide 
this shameful and shameless thing, but 
none to remedy the evil that had been 
done! 
In the Westminster Teacher for June 8, 
1907, great prominence is given to an au- 
‘thoritative statement of the principles and 
urpose of the R. E. A. by its General 
Secretary, Professor Cope; it is to be a 
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“bureau. and clearing house of religious 
education”; “to bring together for confer- 
ence, cooperation and stimulus, all agen- 
cies working for religious education”; 
‘Sts avowed purpose is to inspire the re- 
ligious forces of our country with the 
educational ideal”; it is “to act as a cen- 
ter, a forum, a clearing house, a bureau of 
information and promotion”; it is “to con- 
tinue its work especially in Sabbath schools 
individually graded in ‘experimental work’, 
issuing original curricula, or graded ma- 
terial, including text books and periodicals 
now in use in the Sabbath schools of North 
America”. 

Then followed the announcement of a 
“Commission of Twenty-One”, by whom 
appointed not said, but described as “the 
best known experts in religious pedagogy 
and psychology”, to whom is assigned the 
“study of the whole problem of the relig- 
ious education of the child in relation to 
the Sabbath school, and to discover the 
underlying principles of proper curricula” 
(Westminster Teacher, p. 4). 

A storm of protest led to the Westmin- 
ster Teacher being removed to Philadel- 
phia and greatly changed. The R. E. A. 
was check-mated but not defeated, and at 
the Atlantic City Assembly (1911) secured 
the commendation of its New Graded Sys- 
tem as “worthy of the approval of the As- 
sembly, and general adoption by our Sab- 
bath Schools” ! 

Long before this, in October, 1906, the 
Triangular Syndicate on Graded Lessons 
had come into being, when “nineteen men 
and women’ (who are they, and by whom 
appointed?) “assembled at Newark and set 
to work on the graded lessons’, and 
evolved the syndicate lessons later adopted 
by the Presbyterian (Northern), Metho- 
dists, Congregational publishing boards. 

Mr. Creel, in his article in “Everybody's” 
shows that the purpose of the system is 
unhampered by sectarian views or theologi- 
cal platform, “to educationalize the mod- 
ern Sunday School”. “It is taking cog- 
nizance of the cradle roll and home depart- 
ment, and means to establish these two 
important departments on a physical as 
well as a religious plane”; “the home de- 
partment will interest itself in interior and 
exterior decoration, cooking, exercise, san- 
itation, and everything” (except the one 
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thing God requires) “that contributes to a 
wholesome expansive environment”. 

The quotations by Mr. Creel justify his 
statement, “We approach the Bible from 
a new view-point”. The literary refer- 
ences in each “Teachers’ Manual” are al- 
most exclusively from exponents of the 
Radical Higher Criticism, and the so- 
called Modern Methods in Education. 
Hastings’ Dictionary, George Adam Smith, 
Henry P. Smith (?) whose radical views 
cost him his chair at Cincinnati; Coe, 
Matheson, Kent, Sanders, McFadyen, Bur- 
ton, Vernon, Shailer Mathews, and such- 
like are the source of quotations. James 
Orr, the greatest living English-speaking 
Calvinist, William Henry Green, of Prince- 
ton, James Denney, Stalker, and others of 
like spirit and ability are rarely quoted. 
No need of these, for “Nature, which is 
another way of saying God, has intro- 
duced a new set of redemption forces” 


II. 
(1). 


(1) In general, it may be said without 
hesitation, that there is Mo Place, in a 
genuinely Graded System of Lessons for 
Bible Study, for anything that has been 
embodied in Religious Instruction in the 
Schools and Sunday Schools through the 
False so-called Graded Systems that have 
been under consideration. No settled and 
valuable Christian Truth can be reached 
by ignoring or repudiating the Bible as 
God’s only inspired and authoritative Rev- 
elation of the Way of Salvation through 
the Incarnation and Atonement of Jesus 
Christ. That has over and over again 
demonstrated itself the way of dearth and 
death. 

(2) The English Bible—in which as has 
been shown (pp. ), there is Providen- 
tially Embodied the Natural Plan for 
World-Wide Study, Instruction and Trans- 
lation—must be made the Basis and Su- 
preme Feature in the Graded Lessons. 

This gives in the New Gospel Order the 
Natural Plan, in Contrast with the Old 
Jewish Order. 

It requires that the English Scriptures 
should be printed in Analytic and Con- 
structive Form, with each Lesson, to di- 
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The Last Step was taken when, at its 
recent meeting in St. Louis, the Religious 
Education Society, throwing off the mask, 
Boldly Assumed Control of the Religious 
Education of the Churches and the Nation 
in the interests of the Radical Criticism. 
The effectual protest of Rev. Dr. Harris 
H. Gregg, against the introduction of the 
False Teaching in the General Meeting, in 
spite of solemn pledges to the contrary, 
and the strong counter movement inaugur- 
ated by the Conservatives in St. Louis, 
has been commented upon elsewhere. 

One can not but ask, in view of this 
New Program: Who are these Men? On 
what Authority do they assume the place 
of supremacy? Have they any adequate 
Furnishing for their proposed Task? We 
can only answer to these Three Questions: 
We know not; None at all; We trow not.* 


Outline Features of a Genuine Graded System Proposed 


Things to be Avoided, Retained, or Introduced 


rect Teacher and Student in their work. 

(3) The Same Scripture should be used 
for All Grades, thereby retaining the im- 
mense Advantages of the Uniformity Fac- 
tor brought in by the introduction of the 
International Lesson Scheme. 

This focusses the attention of School, 
Church, Home, Pulpit, etc., for the work 
on some one important Central Truth. 

It avoids the disadvantages of scattered 
and disconnected Selections, and makes 
Use of Natural Connections and Associa- 
tions. 

(4) It must make the Grading consist 
in the Adaptation of the Instruction to the 
different Capacities and Ages of the mem- 
bers of the different Grades in the School. 

This is the true pedagogical Basis of a 
Graded System; it is absent in the so- 
called Graded Systems of Blakeslee, the 
Syndicate System, etc., in which the man- 
made plans are mere makeshifts. 

The Correctness of this Method is Con- 
firmed by the fact that well-nigh all—if 
not all_the Books of the Bible readily 
lend themselves to it, because of the large 
elements of fact and story embraced in 
them. 
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(5) The Graded Systems Must Be Pre- 
pared by Authority of the Evangelical 
Churches, by Accredited Representatives 
of their Conservative Views, and who as 
Scholars have shown, by their work or 
works, an acknowledged Mastery of the 


2. Suggestion of Regular Grades 


(1) It is the Present Purpose, Not to 
Unfold, but merely to Suggest in Outline, 
Four Regular Grades for the General 
Course proposed. 

a. Primary Grade, Dealing with the Con- 
crete Fact, or Story, and Appealing to the 
Child-Mind through the Senses and Ex- 
perience. 

The Bible, as the Universal Book, is full 
of material for this use. 

b. Intermediate Grade, Dealing with the 
Period of Unfolding Youth, when, to the 
Inquiring Mind, the interest Centers in 
Seizing upon the Connections and Rela- 
tions of Facts and Ideas. 

This Grade deals with the Correlations 
of Things and Thoughts. 

c. Junior, or Senior, Grade, Appealing to 
Maturing Minds, in the Period when 
Youth is rounding into Manhood and 
Womanhood, at which most of the deci- 
sions are made for Christ,—for the King- 
dom and Life, or for the World, Mammon 
and Death. 

The Teaching in this Grade is to help 
these Maturer Classes to Settle Right 
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Books and Subjects with which they deal. 

Men who are without Vital Faith, or 
who are destitute of Biblical or Theologi- 
cal Knowledge, can have no place in so 
momentous a task. 


and Independent Courses 


What they are to Think, Believe, Be and 
Do, to Conform to the Bible Standard of 
Faith and Life. The Catechisms and Con- 
fessions furnish Charts for guidance in 
this stage in bringing the Facts and Teach- 
ings of the Bible into vital Connection with 
the Christian Practical Life, Mission and 
Destiny. 

d. Advanced Critical Grade, for Mature 
and Trained Minds, Dealing with the Su- 
preme Problems of Criticism and Interpre- 
tation, in Grasping the Bible as a Whole, 
and Fitting them to be Leaders and 
Guides in the Christian Conquest of the 
World through the Gospel. 

(2) Beyond these Regular Grades the 
way is left open for such other Independ- 
ent Classes or Groups of Students as may 
be deemed desirable. These would em- 
brace special Studies in Doctrine, History, 
etc. 


All these Forms and Methods of Bible 
Study will open the Way to the substan- 
tial Mastery of the Bible, in Whole and 
Part, as God’s Revelation of Redemption. 


The International Lessons in Their Relations to 
Faith and Life 


THe MANAGING EDITOR 


The International Lessons for the Third 
Quarter of 1912 propose to deal with that 
part of the Life of Christ known as The 
Galilean Ministry. Many of the striking 
incidents of this Ministry are recorded by 
Mark, but for the extended teachings of 
Jesus during this period recourse must be 
had to Matthew. The subjects range from 
the outbreak of Malignant Unbelief, in 
which a Delegation of Jerusalem Scribes 


and Pharisees Accused Jesus of being in 
league with Satan, to the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand which John shows led 
multitudes of His followers to reject and 
forsake Him. 

The present number of the magazine 
will be devoted to the Topics embraced in 
the Lessons for July and August, while 
those for September will be reserved for 
the issue for that month. 
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A. Notes on the International Lessons for July, 1912 


The Topics and Scriptures selected for 
July, 1912, in Connection with the Life of 
Christ, are as follows: 

July 7.—‘“Malignant Unbelief” — Mark 
ili. 20.-35.—Golden Text; John iii. 19. 

July 14.—‘The Seed in Four Kinds of 
Soil”. — Mark iv. 1-20.—Golden Text: 


James i. 21. 

July 21.—“The Growth of the King- 
dom”.—Mark iv. 26-32; Matthew xili. 33. 
—Golden Text: Matthew vi. 10. 

July 28.—The Wheat and the Tares”.— 
Matthew xiii. 24-30, 36-43—Golden Text: 
Matthew xiii. 20. 


i. The International Lesson for July 7 


“Malignant Unbelief’—Mark iii. 20-35 


Golden Text: John iti. 19—And this is the judgment, that the light is come into the 
the world, and men loved the darkness rather than the light; for their works were evil. 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. Mark in his account for the Roman, 
passes over the Events in the Ministry in 
Galilee Connected with and Resulting from 
the Sending out of the Twelve, to Emphasize 
the Malignant Opposition Roused, in His 
Family, and among the Jewish Leaders at 
Jerusalem, operating through Delegated 
Scribes and Pharisees (Mark iii. 20-35). 

The intervening events, as shown by the 
Harmony—which is used here as illustrat- 
ing how the Teacher and Student should 
make use of the Harmony in all the other 
Lessons—are: 

a. The Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 
I-viii. 1), and the Sermon on the Plain 
(Lk. vi. 20-49) ; 

b. Healing of the Centurian’s Servant 
at Capernaum (Matt. viii. 5-13, Lk. vii. 
I-10); 

_c. The Raising of the Widow’s Dead 
Son at Nain, making His Fame wide- 
spread (Lk. vii. 11-17); 

d. John the Baptist’s Sending his Disci- 

ples from Prison to Jesus in Galilee (Matt. 


xi. 2-19, Lk. vii. 18-35) ; 

e. Jesus’ Judgment on the Unbelief of 
the Cities, by the Sea of Galilee (Matt. xi. 
20-30) ; 

. The Anointing of Jesus by a Peni- 
tent Woman (in Capernaum at the Table 
of a Pharisee, (Lk. vii. 36-50) ; 

g. Jesus with the Twelve Making a Sec- 
ond Circuit of Galilee (Lk. vii. 1-3). 


2. The Place of this Occurrence was 
probably Capernaum, and the Time, Se- 
lected from the Life-long Conflict of Jesus 
with Satan, was when the Opposition, 
Roused by the successful but to the Jews 
disappointing Preaching of Jesus had 
taken organized and malignant Form, and 
was being directed by the Representatives 
of the Apostate Rulers from the National 
Religious Center at Jerusalem. 


[For the “Three Stages” in the Antag- 
onism of the Jews to Jesus, see May-June, 
p. 63. Mark, in the Lesson, shows how it 
had infected the Family of Jesus Himself.] 


(i1.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


[The Open Breach at this time with the 
Jewish Leaders seems to have shaken the 
Faith of His Friends in His Claim to be 
the Messiah, and it Resulted in the Change 
of His Method of Teaching, as revealed in 
Mark iv., in which parabolic and private 
Instruction took the place of open and 
public Address.] 


1. The Account of Mark Opens with the 
Change of Method from that of plain 


Speech to Parable, while the Multitudes 
were crowding upon Him; and it Brings 
out the Fact that His Family in Nazareth, 
Assuming that He must be Insane, Sought 
to Seize upon Him and put a Stop to His 
Work.—Mark iii. 1, 2. 

[The change in Method is involved in 
the statement, “and they went into a 
house”, or “home”, presumably the house 
in Capernaum to which Joseph and Mary 
removed from Nazareth, and which Jesus 
made His place of abode when in that 


a J 
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City. Going “into a house” was intended 
to bring privacy.] 


2. Jesus Met and Refuted the Charge of 
the Delegation of Scribes and Pharisees 
from Jerusalem, that His Casting Out De- 
mons was by the impossible Collusion with 
Beelzebub the Head of the Kingdom of 
Satan—Mark ili. 22-27. 

Nothing could be more absurd than that 
Satan should turn Against himself, or 
that these Weak Disciples should Over- 
whelm the Strong Lord of Evil,—it was 
the Work of Jesus “the Son of God”. 


3. He Charged them that, in Ascribing 
his Work by the Holy Spirit to Beelzebub, 
and Accusing Him of having an Unclean 
Spirit, they were guilty of unpardonable 
Blasphemy.—Mark iii. 28-30. 

[Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is 


the Unpardonable Sin, because it added to 
the rejection of the Love of the Father in 


Giving His Son, and the Love of the Son 
in His Work of Redemption, the rejection 
of Love of the Holy Spirit, the only power 
that can effectually apply the Divine Re- 
demption in Saving the Sinner,—it is the 
Sinner’s Rejection of his Last Hope.] 


4. The unwarranted Interference, at this 
juncture, of the Relatives of Jesus, Gave 
Him Occasion to Set before the Gathered 
Multitudes the True and Spiritual Bonds 
in the Kingdom and Family of God, and 
the Conditions on which Men Can be In- 
troduced into and have Place in them.— 
Mark iii. 31-35. 

The Kingdom of God is Constituted of 
Saved Sinners in whom the Reign of God 
has been Restored by the Redemption of 
Christ, and the Family Character and Bond 
is expressed in the words “Whosoever 
shall do the will of God”, (v. 35). Such 
“malignant unbelief’ always brings God’s 
judgment. 


ii. The International Lesson for July 14 


“The Seed in Four Kinds of Soil’—Mark iv. 1-20 


Golden Text: James i. 21.—Receive with meekness the engrafted word, which ts 


able to save your souls. 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. This Parable was uttered by Jesus at 
the time when the Jewish Opposition, re- 
corded in the last Lesson, made it Neces- 
sary for Him to Change His Method of 
Teaching. 


[It was ‘fon that day” according to Mat- 
thew, late in the autumn of A. D. 28. As 
the throng pressed upon Him, Jesus 
took refuge in “the boat” He was accus- 
tomed to use and taught them from it. A 
Parable is, according to the Standard Dic- 
tionary, “A brief narrative founded on real 
scenes or events such as occur in nature 
and human life, and usually with a moral 
or religious application’’.] 


2. The Subject of all the Eight Parables 
Uttered at this time is “the Kingdom of 
God”—not “the kingdom of heaven”, as in 
Matthew—in the various Aspects of Ori- 
gin or Source, of Development and 
Growth, and of Ultimate Outcome. 

The First Three Gospels all record two 
of the Eight Parables—-The Sower, and 


The Tares. Five of them are recorded by 
Matthew alone——The Mustard Seed, The 
Leaven, The Hid Treasure, The Seeker for 
Goodly Pearls, and The Drag Net; while 
one, that of The Seed-Corn (Mk. iv. 26- 
29), is given by Mark alone. 

[For interesting and instructive Classi- 
fications of the Parables of Jesus, see 
Drummond on The Parables; Westcott’s 
“Tntroduction to the Study of the Gos- 
pels’, Appendix F, p. 469; Neander’s clas- 
sification “with reference to the truths 
taught”, in “The Bible Hand-Book” of 
Angus, p. 279.] 

The parabolic teaching was resorted to 
by Jesus for two Reasons: (1) that He 
might unfold the deeper mysteries of His 
Kingdom to the Disciples; (2) that they 
might be hid from the blind Scribes and 
Pharisees who would have used them to 
the injury of the Kingdom. 

3. Mark’s Three Parables can best be 
understood together, and in their bearing 
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on the Character and Needs of the Ro- 
man, the Man of Action. See “Why Four 
Gospels?” p. 192. 


“They have nothing to do with portray- 
ing the world-wide mercy to which Luke’s 
parables, occurring later in his Gospel, are 
devoted; nor with the spiritual truth and 
the blessed relations of Christ to His peo- 
ple, which those of John exhibit; nor with 
the inward, subjective influences, to the 


setting forth of which a part of those in , 


Matthew’s first great group are devoted; 
but are all employed in unflolding the 
growth of the kingdom as an outward, 
objective thing. The first (the sower) con- 
tradicts the false Romanidea, by putting 
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the invisible, spiritual power of the truth in 
the place of the visible, material power of 
the Caesars; the second (the seed-corn) 
presents a development as independent of 
human will and as inevitable as that of 
Rome herself according to the most Roman 
conception; the third (the mustard-seed) 
completes the sketch of the development 
of the kingdom, by depicting its rapid 
growth into that universality which Rome, 
alone of all the worldly empires, had even 
imperfectly realized”.} 

Contrast Mark’s Group with that of 
Matthew (Matt. xiii.). See “Constructive 
Studies in Matthew, the Gospel for the 


Jew, p. I14. 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. First Comes the Simple Parable Ad- 
dressed by Jesus from the Boat to the 
Crowds on the Shore—Mark iv. I-9. 

The Seed as Sown fell on Four Kinds 
of Soil: 

(1) The Seed that Fell on the Hard- 
Trodden Path (Mk. iv. 1-4). 

(2) That which Fell on the Thin Soil 
upon Rock (Mk. iv. 5, 6). 


(3) That which Fell Among Thorns 
(Mk. iv. 7). 
(4) That which Fell on Cultivated 


Ground (Mk. iv. 8). 


2. Then Follows Jesus’ Private Expla- 
nation of the Meaning of the Parable to 
the Disciples Apart in the House, Showing 
the Fourfold Fate of the Seed.—Mark iv. 
10-20. 

(1) The First Seed of the Word Fell on 
the Hardened Soul, and Satan immediately 
Snatched it away (Mk. iv. 15). 

(2) The Second Seed of the Word Fell 


on the Thin Earth over the Rock basis of 
the Superficial Soil, and Sprang up 
Quickly, but was immediately Scorched by 
the hot sun of Affliction and Persecution 
(Mk. iv. 17). 

(3) The Third Fell Among Thorns, but 
was Choked by “the Cares of the World”, 
etc. and Produced no Fruit (Mk. iv. 18, 
19). 

(4) The Fourth Fell on the Prepared 
Soil of a Good Heart and Brought forth 
Abundant Fruit (Mk. iv. 20). 

The Seed was the same in every case, 
but how wide the differences resulting 
from the way in which it was received! 


Study carefully Jesus’ own exposition of 
this parable, in Matthew xiii. 16-23; Mark 
iv. 13-25; Luke viii. 11-18. In it Jesus 
Explained the Origin of the Kingdom of 
God through His Proclamation of the 
Gospel, or Word of God, to a Sinful 
World, with a Fourfold Result. 


ii. The International Lesson for July 21 


“The Growth of the Kingdom’—Mark iv. 26-32 


_ _ Golden Text: 
it is in heaven 


Matthew vi. to.—Thy kingdom come. 


Thy will be done on earth as 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. The Place and Time of these Para- 
bles has been made sufficiently plain in the 
preceding Lesson. 

2. It will be noted that the First and 


Second of the Three Parables are taken 
from Mark, while the Third is drawn from 
Matthew. 
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(ii.) Exposition of the 


1. First Comes the Parable of the Seed 
Growing Secretly, or The Seed-Corn.— 
Mark iv. 26-20. 

This is the One Parable peculiar to 
Mark’s Gospel. It traces the Stages in the 
Progress of the Gospel Word in trans- 
forming man and bringing him back to 
life in the Kingdom, in Obedience to God. 

[It represents the Seed growing secretly, 
unconsciously and unobserved to the 
man, by virtue of an inner life and power 
behind it, just as the earth brings forth its 
fruit of itself by reason of the powers with 
which it has been endowed by God. The 
Stages of Growth are, the blade, the ear, 
and the full corn in the ear. It has been 
seen how it suited the Roman.] 

2. Then Comes Mark’s Second Parable, 


that of The Mustard Seed, which Repre- 
sents the Outward Growth of the Inner 
Life in the World-Wide Expansion of the 
Kingdom.—Mark iv. 30-32. 

[This Parable, which Mark records in 
common with Matthew, sets forth the 
small and apparently insignificant begin- 
nings of the Kingdom, and foreshadows 


Scripture of the Lesson 


its early conquest of the Roman Empire 
by the Gospel and the later sweep of its 
Triumph over the World.] 

3. Finally, the Scripture of the Lesson 


turns to the First Gospel, and in The 
Parable of the Leaven Sets forth the Self- 
Developing, World- Regenerating and 
Transforming Power of the Gospel, in the 
Leaven which the Woman Hid in Three 
Measures of Meal, “Till the Whole was 
Leavened’”’.—Matthew xiii. 33. 

[It has been suggested that the “Wom- 
an” represents the Church, the “leaven” 
the transforming power of the Gospel, and 
“the three measures of meal’ the three 
Continents constituting the then known 
world, or the three-fold nature of man 
making up the entire man.] 

In any and every case the Three Parables 
taken together foreshadow and justify the 
Christian’s faith in the Ultimate and Com- 
plete Triumph of the Gospel in the Con- 
summation, to which Christ Himself 
pointed. 


iv. The International Lesson for July 28 


“The Wheat and the Tares’—Matthew xiii. 24-30, and 36-43 


Golden Text: Matthew xiii. 20—Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them 
in bundles to burn them; but gather the wheat into my barn. 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. This is one of Matthew’s Parables 
Setting forth the Threefold Development 
of the Kingdom: in the World-Field in 
Conflict with Satan (The Tares); in the 
Planting and Growth of the Church as a 
Beneficent Agency (The Mustard Seed) ; 
and in the Transformation of the World 
(The Leaven).—Matthew xiii. 24-35. 

[Lange brings out the scope of the Seven 
Parables recorded by Matthew with great 
clearness when he says: “Christ Manifests 
His Royal Dignity by Presenting, in Seven 
Parables, the Founding and Development 
of His Kingdom through All its Phases, 
from its Beginning to its End”. 

Stated in brief, these Parables, as Mat- 
thew here gathers up and compacts them 
in his masterful way. Set forth the Three 
Stages, in the Origin, Progress, and Con- 
summation of the Kingdom of Heaven: 

(1) The Origin or Institution of the 
Kingdom, through Christ's Proclamation 
of the Gospel, or Word of God: The Sow- 
er. 


(z) The Development of the Kingdom, 
in the World-Field in Conflict with Satan; 
and in the Planting of the Church as a 
beneficent Agency, and in the Transform- 
ation of the World: The Tares, the Mus- 
tard Seed and the Leaven. 

(3) The Consummation of the Kingdom 
in the Finding the Hid Treasure in the 
Word of the Gospel, and the Supreme 
Good in Jesus the Savior; after which 
Jesus Closed with the Judgment and the 
Final Separation of the Good and Evil: 
the Hid Treasure, the Priceless Pearl and 
the Drag-Net.] 


2. The Parable of the Tares Exhibits 
the Mixed Condition of Good and Evil 
foreshadowed in the Parable of the Sower, 
and the Conflict of Jesus with Satan, from 
its beginning in the Temptation to His 
final Victory in the Consummation and 
Judgment. 

[See “Constructive Studies in Matthew, 
the Gospel for the Jew”, p. 120.] 
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(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


[The Explanation of this Parable utter- 
ed on the Boat, Jesus reserved until after 
the other Parables of Development, the 
Mustard Seed and the Leaven, and His 
Retirement to the Privacy of the House. 
See Matthew xiii. 24-; 36-43. Its full com- 
pletion is found in the closing Parable, 
that of the Drag-Net.] 


1. Jesus’ Statement of the Parable Comes 
first in order, Setting forth the Age-long 
Conflict in the World between the Two 
Sowers, Jesus and Satan—Matthew xiii. 
24-30. 

(1) The Activity of Jesus, in Sowing the 
Good Seed of the Word, is Matched by 
Satan’s in Sowing the Seeds of Error while 
Men Slept, who having craftily Chosen his 
Time and accomplished his Work of Evil, 
stealthily Stole Away (Matt. xiii. 24, 25). 

[Christ’s sowing-time is followed by His 
departure (John xvi. 7-15) and the time of 
seed-growing under charge of Jesus 
through the Holy Spirit.] 

(2) The Servants, startled by the too 
Late Discovery of the Mischief that. has 
Resulted from their Failure in Watchful- 
ness, Learn from the Householder who is 
the Enemy through whom it has Come 
About (Matt. xiii. 26-28). 


(3) When the Servants Proposed the un- 
timely Uprooting of the Tares, thereby En- 
dangering the Wheat, the Householder 
Commanded them to Defer it Till the Har- 
vest (Matt. xiii. 29-31). 


2. Jesus’ Private Explanation in the 
House of the Parable of the Tares to the 
Disciples, in which He Assured them that 
this Mixed Condition of Good and Evil 
would not Last Forever, but would be 
Terminated at the Consummation by the 
fearful Doom of the Wicked and the Vin- 
dication and Glory of the Righteous in the 
Kingdom of their Father.— Matthew xiii. 
40-43. 

[It is made evident from the final out- 
come that the Householder’s Veto of the 
proposal of the servants, to destroy the 
tares from the World-ficld immediately, 
was no prohibition of the discipline and 
expulsion of the evil from the Church; 
and Assurance is given that the patience 
and long-suffering of God offer no promise 
of final escape to the incorrigibly wicked. 
The Parable harks forward to the Drag- 
Net. ] 


3y the proverb, “He that hath ears”, 
etc., Jesus emphasizes the supreme import- 
ance of the lesson. 


B. Notes on the International Lessons for August, 1912 


The Topics and Scriptures Selected for 
the International Lessons for August, 1912, 
drawn from the records of the Galilean 
Ministry by Matthew, Mark and Luke, are 
as follows: 

August 4—“The Worth of the King- 
dom”.—Matthew xili. 44-53.—Golden Text: 
Matthew vi. 23. 


August 11—‘A Troubled Sea and a 
Troubled Soul”’.— Mark iv. 35—v. 20.— 
Golden Text: Psalm xlvi. 1, 2. 

August 18.—‘The Ruler’s Daughter’.— 
Mark v. 21-43.—Golden Text: Mark v. 1. 

August 25.—‘The Visit to Nazareth’.— 
Luke iv. 16-30—Golden Text: John i. 11. 


1. The International Lesson for August 4 


“The Worth of the Kingdom’—Matthew xiii. 44-53 


Golden Text: Matthew vi. 23.—Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you. 


[The Scriptures for August have been so 
selceted as to make it difficult to bring them 
into coherent connection with each other 


or with a rational and harmonized Life of 


Ohrist. ] 
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(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


I. Jesus, in a Pair of Parables (the Hid 
Treasure and the Precious Pearl), next 
Set forth the Growth of the Church, in 
this Long Interval, in the continued Pro- 
cess of the Inward Spiritual Separation of 
the True Disciples from the False, through 
their becoming Possessed by the Gospel and 
the Savior, and being thus Prepared for 
the Consummation and the Outward Sep- 
aration of the Final Judgment—Matthew 
Xill, 44-46. 


2. These Parables manifestly deal with 
“the sons of the Kingdom”, the True Be- 
lievers, who Constitute the Church Invis- 
ible—showing how from age to age they 
are brought out from the wicked world 
around them; and by the Divine Discipline 
and Training brought into living devotion 
to the Gospel and the Christ, so that al- 
though in the World they are not of it. 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. The Finding of the Hid Treasure is 
the Case of the man who unexpectedly Dis- 
covers “the Inestimable Value of what the 
Gospel of the Kingdom’ Offers, and Eager- 
ly Parts with Everything Else to Make it 
his Own Secure Possession.—Matthew xiil. 
44. 

[The “field” we take to be, not the 
“world” nor the “church”, but the Written 
Word of God as containing the way of sal- 
vation, the “mystery of the Kingdom’ 
which Jesus has been unfolding to them; 
the great treasure of salvation purchased, 
not with “corruptible things, such as silver 
and gold, but with the precious blood of 
Christ’. 

The only point in this man’s conduct 
that the Parable proposes for imitation is 
his “anxious solicitude to secure, by any 
trouble and at any cost, the treasure he 


has found”.] 


2. The Merchantman Seeking Goodly 
Pearls Puts the Case of the Man Actively 
Seeking for the Treasures [“goodly 
Pearls”] in the Gospel of the Written 
Word, and by the Grace of God Finding 
in It the Living Word, Jesus Christ “the 
Pearl of Great Price’, and who Parts with 
Everything he has’ in order to Make Him 
his own Personal Possession—Matthew 
xiii. 45, 46. 

_ “He who obtains the kingdom of heaven 
is no longer represented merely as a for- 
tunate finder, but at the same time as an 
untiring searcher. He is consciously seek- 
ing and striving after goodly pearls, or 


precious spiritual goods. At the same 
time, what was formerly described as @ 
Treasure is now characterized as a pearl 
of great price: it is presented in a concen- 
trated form, as the one thing needful, 
bright and glorious in its appearance,— 
i. e., the person of Christ, and life in Him, 
are now all in all, Accordingly all former 
possessions are readily surrendered”. 
(Lange). 


There are two classes that are here rep- 
resented as finding the Kingdom, one of 
which diligently seeks, while the other finds 
without seeking. Trench “instances Au- 
gustine as an example of the diligent seek- 
er and finder, Nathanael and the Samaritan 
woman as examples of the finders without 
seeking”’. 

In these fwo classes of finders are em- 
braced “the Sons of the Kingdom” who by 
the grace of God have been inwardly and 
spiritually separated from the unbelieving 
world and constitute the true invisible 
Church of the Living God. Their absolute 
submission and devotion to Jesus Christ 
furnishes the very credentials which Mat- 
thew shows that Jesus demanded of all who 
would become His true Disciples. 

These are they who are kept by the grace 
of God; for whom the unbelieving world 
is kept in existence, and through whom 
grace and salvation come to it; and who 
are to be outwardly Separated and Glori- 
fied in the Consummation portrayed in the 
Parable of the Drag-Net. 


ii. The International Lesson for August II 


“A Troubled Sea and a Troubled Soul’”—Mark iv. 35—v. 20 


Golden Text: Psalm xlvi. 1, 2—God is our refuge and strength, a very present help 
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in trouble. 


Therefore will we not fear, though 
mountains be moved in the heart of the sea. 


the earth do change, and though the 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


The Two Incidents of the Lesson are re- 
corded by all the First Three Gospels, but 
in different connections, according to the 
Needs of the Three Evangelists in their 
Preaching in presenting Jesus to Jew, Ro- 
man and Greek. 

1. The Stilling of the Storm (the Miracle 
of the Troubled Sea) should be Studied in 
its place in the Harmony or Life of Jesus, 
and in its connections in the Three Gos- 
pels. 

(1) In Matthew it appears (in Chapter 
viii. 18 (23)-27, where it is followed by 
other related Miracles), in the Second 
Group of Miracles (viii. 18—ix. 8), which 
the Evangelist selects from various por- 
tions of the Ministry of Jesus to Prove 
Him All-Powerful, as the “Son of Man” 
and the “Son of God”, Over All Worlds, 
and so having Authority to Lay down the 
Law in the Sermon on the Mount. See 
“Constructive Studies in Matthew”, p. 74. 

(2) In Mark the Stilling of the Storm 
appears in the Part (ii. 13—-vili. 26) in 
which the Evangelist sets forth the Con- 
flict of the Almighty King in Laying the 


(ii.) Exposition of the 


The Stilling of the Troubled Sea by the 
Word of Jesus Brought the Twelve to the 
Distinct Recognition of His Deity, and 
Prepared them to Remain Loyal to Him 
and His Claim to be Messiah, when the 
Great Forsaking of the Half-believers (re- 
corded by John) Came. Compare the ac- 
counts of the Four Evangelists, noting the 
Resemblances and Differences. 

The Embarking of Jesus with the Twelve 
to Escape being Crowned as a false Jew- 
ish Messiah, the Great Tempest, the Rous- 
ing of Jesus and His Stilling the Storm 
with a Word, Compelled the Recognition 
of His Supernatural Character. 


2. The Rescue of Two “Possessed” Men, 
Terrible beyond Description, from a Host 
(a Legion) of Satan’s Agents Intrenched 
in them, and Blocking the Road to the Ten 


Foundations of the Kingdom of Power; 
and where it is immediately followed by 
the healing of the Gadarene Demoniac (a 
Troubled Soul). 

(3) In Luke the Stilling of the Storm 
appears in Part I., “the Work of the Di- 
vine Man for the Jewish World” in Lay- 
ing the Foundations of the Kingdom of 
God (iv. 14—ix. 50); where (as in Mark) 
it is immediately followed by the narra- 
tive of the Healing of the Demoniac, which 
exhibits the Divine Compassion of Jesus 
as well as His Divine Power. See “Why 
Four Gospels?”, p. 220. 

(4) In John (vi. 16-21) it follows imme- 
diately after the Feeding of the Five Thou- 
sand, in which Jesus had put Himself in 
the Place of the Passover Lamb, and pre- 
cedes His exposition of His Mission as 
the Lamb of God, the Sacrifice for the Sin 
of this World. 

2. The Healing of the Demonized Man 
is also placed in different connections by 
the Three Evangelists, as will be seen by 
comparing Matthew viii. 28—ix. 1; Mark 
y. 1-21; Luke viii. 26-40,—as found in the 
Harmonies. 


Scripture of the Lesson 


Cities (Decapolis), Demonstrated Jesus 
All-Powerful over the Satanic and Animal 
Worlds. Compare the accounts in the 
Harmony. 

(1) The Satanic Forces, Using these 
“Possessed” Men, in which an Army Corps 
had Intrenched itself, Came Forward at 
once to Dispute the Power of Jesus to Pass 
along that Road to the Ten Cities (Decapo- 
lis) to which He was Bearing the Gospel 
(Matt. viii. 28). 


[Possessed with demons” indicates the 
absolute ownership and control cf these 
men, in all their faculties and actions, by 
the agents of Satan; so that every move- 
ment and thought of theirs was Ais.—This 
though is applied by Paul (Titus ii. 14) to 
Christ's relation to His People which He 
sought to bring about in His threefold 
work of Redemption: “Who gave himself 
for us (1) that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and (2) purify unto himselfa 
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peculiar people [a people of His posses- 
sion, or exclusively possessed by Him], 
(3) zealous of good works’. They are 
“peculiar” not in the modern sense, butin 
the old sense of being owned, or absolute- 
ly possessed and controlled by Him, so 
that their will is lost in His will. 

Mark and Luke singled out for their pur- 
poses (as they had a right to do, one of 
the two men, as perhaps fiercer and the 
leader, and devoted their attention to him. 
Instances of such selection are common in 
all historical writings. ] 


(2) This may be Viewed as Satan’s Next 
Great Pitched Battle with Jesus after the 
Temptation, to Retain Possession of this 
World which He Claimed at the Tempta- 
tion. 


[It may be regarded as Satan’s scheme 
for blocking the way of Jesus with the 
Gospel to the outside Gentile World, to 
which this was His first distinct advance. 
The Prince of the Demons had chosen two 
fierce and poweriul men and given a Host 
of Demons entire possession of them for 
the purpose of disputing the passage into 
the Outside World which at the Tempta- 
tion Satan had claimed as his own exclu- 
sive territory (Matt. iv. 8, 9.)] 


(3)The Demons Recognized the Pres- 
ence and Power of “the Son of God”, Who 
had Come to Destroy Satan’s Kingdom 
and Who held their Destiny in His Hands; 
and Forecasting their Coming Doom, the 
Intrenched Host Besought Jesus to Per- 
mit them to Pass into a Near-by Herd of 


Swine; which Resulted in their Destruc- 
tion and the Deliverance of the Possessed 
Men, and Demonstrated the Power of 
Jesus over Nature as well as Satan (Matt. 
viii. 29-32). 

(4) Notwithstanding this Manifestation 
of Divine Power, the People of the City of 
the Swine Owners—along the Road to 
which the Satanic Legion Failed to Block 
the Way of Jesus with the Gospel — them- 
selves Shut up the Way against Him by 
Preferring their Swine to their Souls, and 
Unanimously Requesting Him to Depart 
(Matt: viii. 33, 34). 

[The fuller accounts of Mark and Luke 
—which should be carefully cormmpared— 
show that all the people of the Ten Gad- 
arene Cities joined in the Request that 
Jesus should depart—Not even the spec- 
tacle of the Leader of Two Demoniacs, 
“sitting, clothed in his right mind at the 
feet of Jesus”, seemed _to affect in the least 
the men of his own City.—This disposses- 
sed demoniac was alone left behind to 
proclaim to this otherwise God-forsaken 
people what great things Jesus had done 
for him. ] 


These Two Miracles fully established the 
Divine Power of Jesus as the “Son of 
God” over Nature, Satan and Man, and 
His Ability to Save to the Uttermost All 
who Come to God through Him. Man’s 
depraved free will alone stands in the way 
of his salvation. 


iii. The International Lesson for August 18 


“The Ruler’s Daughter’—Mark v. 21-43 


Golden Text: Mark v. 1—And he took the damsel by the hand, and said unto her, 
Talitha Cumi; which is, being interpreted, Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise. 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. In the Three Gospels that Record this 
Miracle Demonstrating Christ's Power 
over the Kingdom of Death, it follows im- 
mediately upon His Return to Capernaum 
or the region near it, from Gadara, where 
He had just been Rejected after His Vic- 
tory over the Satanic Legion. 

In all the Synoptic Gospels there is 
thrown into the midst of the Account the 
Healing of the Woman with the Issue of 
Blood. See Matt. ix. 18-26; Mark v. 22- 
43; Luke viii. 41-56. 


2. In all these accounts the Miracles are 


used to Set Forth the Power of Faith. 

In Matthew they are Set in the Third 
Group of Miracles, Gathered up to Estab- 
lish the Claim of Jesus to Divine Author- 
ity as Lawgiver, and Setting Forth the 
Place and Functions of Faith as the Ap- 
pointed Instrument of Salvation. This 
needed to be brought out and Emphasized 
as the Vital Factor in the Gospel of the 
Kingdom, in opposition to the formal and 
hypocritical Traditionalism of the Apostate 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

As Westcott points out, Matthew’s Four 
Miracles in this Group set forth the Re- 
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quirement of Faith on the part of man: 
(1) Actively to Seize ithe blessing (Matt. 
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(2) Passively to receive it (ix. 20-23) ; 
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(3) As a measure of blessing (ix. 27- 
31 )i5 

(4) As the means of understanding it 
(ix. 32-34). 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


ere Ee a 


[The Scripture of the Lesson is taken 
from Mark’s Gospel (v. 21-43), and in- 
cludes Jesus’ Responses to Faith, in the 
Raising from the Dead of the Daughter of 
Jairus, and the Healing of the incurable 
Issue of a woman who secretly Touched 
Him as He was on His Way to the Death- 
Chamber. ] 


1. To the Believing and Worshipful Ap- 
peal of Jairus, a Ruler of the Capernaum 
Synagogue, who Met Him as He was Re- 
turning from Gadara, with a Petition that 
He would Come and Heal his Dying 
Daughter, Jesus Promised to go to the 
Home of the Ruler and Immediately Set 
out.—Mark v. 21-24. 

2. As He Passed along the Road, with 
a thronging Multitude, a Woman with a 
Chronic and Incurable Disease Took Ad- 
vantage of the Crowd to Touch the Hem 
of Jesus’ Garment, and was_ Instantly 
Healed (Saved); whose Faith in Seizing 
upon the Blessing Jesus Commended.— 
Mark v. 25-34. 

3. When Jairus Made his Appeal the 
Child was Dying; a Message that she was 
Dead probably Met Him on the Road, but 


He continued on His Way, and Entering 
the Chamber of Death Restored the Dead 
Child to Life—thereby widely extending 
the Fame of His Messianic Work and 
Credentials —Mark v. 35-43. 

The Noisy Crowd of Hired Mourners, 
Scoffing at the Claims of Jesus to Power 
over Death, He Put Out, and then En- 
tered the Death-Chamber, and Taking her 
by the Hand Raised her to Life with His 
Talitha Cum. 

{This is one of the cases, peculiar to 
Mark, in which the identical Aramean or 
Syriac words used by Jesus are recorded, 
—marking the ear-witness of Peter. See 
“Why Four Gospels?” p. 197.] 

Matthew tells (ix. 25, 26) how the Fame 
of so great and well-accredited a Miracle 
was Spread by the multitude of Witnesses 
over All Palestine. 

This extraordinary display of Supernat- 
ural Power clearly established the Divine 
Character of Jesus as the Messiah. The 
many witnesses of it, some of whom doubt- 
less afterwards listened to Matthew’s 
Preaching of this Gospel, spread the report 
of the facts over the entire country. 


iv. The International Lesson August 25 


“The Visit to Nazareth’—Luke iv. 16-30 


Golden Text: John i. 11.—He came unto his own, and they that were his own re- 


ceived him not. 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. Luke, like Matthew and Mark, con- 
fines himself, in the first main portion of 
his narrative (chs. iv. 14—ix. 50), to our 
Lord’s Ministry in Galilee; and the Visit 
to Nazareth recorded here seems to have 
followed very closely upon the Temptation 
of Jesus—Luke iv. 16-30. 


2. Some Suppose that this may have been 
the same as that Recorded briefly in Mat- * 
thew xiii. 53-58 and Mark vi. 1-6, on which 
Occasion His Rejection Led Him to take 
up His Abode at Capernaum on the High- 
way of the Nations by the Sea-side. See 
Matthew iv. 13-16. 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


The Order of the Scripture is readily 


followed. 
1. On this Visit to Nazareth, which had 


been His Home after the Return of the 
Family from Egypt until His Removal to 
Capernaum as a Center for His Public 
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Ministry in Galilee in Fulfilment of Mes- 
sianic Prophecy (Matthew iv. 12-17), Jesus 
Followed His Custom (as a Church-Goer) 
of Attending the Sabbath Services of the 
Synagogue.—Luke iv. 16, 17. 

(1) There was First the Reading of the 
Old Testament Lesson for the Day from 
the Pentateuch (verse 16). 

(2) When that was Over the Officer of 
the Synagogue Handed Him the Roll of 
Isaiah’s Writings for Him to Read and 
Expound; which He Opened for Himself 
to the passage on which He was to Base 
His Claim to be the Messiah (verse 17). 

{There are distinct indications that this 
Visit to Nazareth was later than that re- 
corded by Matthew and Mark. Jesus had 
probably left Nazareth two years before, 
after living among them for 28 years the 
useful life of an obedient child in the fam- 
ily of Mary and a faithful carpenter in 
the village. He was now in the full tide 
of His Galilean Ministry, a Master in Ex- 
position and Preaching, and in making His 
Messianic Claims He Assumed their fam- 
iliarity with the now nation-wide reports 
of His works of Supernatural Power at 
Capernaum and over Galilee, 

On His former Visit He had probably 
modestly opened to them His message, 
and been quietly ignored as one beside 
himself. Now as He boldly put forward 
His Messianic Claims and demanded their 
acceptance of Himself as their Messiah 
they rejected Him with attempted violence 
which He escaped only by the exertion of 
His Supernatural Power. For Nazareth 
this was His final offer of salvation, and 
their final rejection.] 


2. His Message, which He Unfolded 
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from the passage He Selected in Isaiah’s 
Prophecy (Isa. Ixi. 1, 2), of the Messiah, 
Anointed by the Holy Spirit to Preach the 
Gospel of the Kingdom to the Poor; which 
He Declared to be Fulfilled in Himself 
that Day, and then Closed the Book and 
Sat Down, with the Eyes of All Fixed 
Upon Him.—Luke iv. 18-20. 

[No message more appropriate, or less 
flattering, to the poor and despised inhab- 


ae of Nazareth could have been select- 
ed. 


3. As Jesus Expounded the Prophecy and 
Claimed its Fulfilment Then and There in 
Himself, they Wondered at the Gracious 
Quality of His Message; but He was Jos- 
eph’s Son, Himself a Carpenter (Mk. vi. 
3), and of a commonplace Family that 
Dwelt among them, and they could not 
Accept Him as Messiah and Savior.— 
Luke iv. 21, 22. 


4. Jesus, Anticipating their inevitable Re- 
jection because of their Pride and sense- 
less Prejudice, Proceeded to Meet their 
Objections, based on His humble Family 
and their Doubt about His Miracles ; 
whereupon they were Filled with Wrath, 
and Undertook to Cast Him down to His 
Death from the Precipice above Nazareth, 
—in which they were mysteriously Foiled, 
and He Went His Way.—Luke iv. 23-30. 


And so the People of Nazareth passed 
to Judgment, as do all who Reject Christ. 


Che Bible Student and Teacher 


Mocthiy Magazine, Issect hy the Education Committee of the Bibic Leagac of North America 
Danici S. Gregory, Macaging Editor, 84 Bibse fease, New York. 


League Wotes and Points 


I. Report of Progress on the Proposed Twofold Program 


Under “League Notes and Points’, in 
the May-June issue, pp. 65, 66, a Twofold 
Program was outlined, under the Head- 
ings: 

“1. Program and Progress of the Cam- 
‘paign for Making the League Efficient” ; 
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“II. Program for Reorganization and 
Outlook Towards the Future”. 


The possibility of the Second Part of the 
Program was there shown to be dependent 
upon the Success of the First Part. Our 
readers wish to know what is being done. 


! 
_ In the interim this First Work has been 
moving but slowly, because of unavoidable 

terruptions. At that time a Special Per- 


(1.) Removal of the Special Financial Handicaps 


sonal Appeal by the General Secretary—to 
the orginal friends and staunch supporters 
of the movement for the Defence of the 
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Evangelical Faith, and the Promotion of 
better Bible Study—for a Fund of $6,000, 
with which to meet imperative obligations 
resting on the League and the Secretary, 
had reached (in cash and promises) be- 
yond $5,000. It was later réported to the 
individual givers, in a confidential letter, that 
before the end of May the actual gifts 
passed the $6,c00 mark,—showing them 
when, how and by whom it had been con- 
tributed. 

But in the interval $2,000 had been ex- 
pended on the office and the Magazine. 
The confident hope and expectation had 
been expressed in the May-June issue that 
the contributions to the Special Fund might 
“pass beyond $8,000,—thereby removing the 
handicap of the League and opening the 
way for it to a great future”. 
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The correspondence of the Secretary, 
coming from ail fields at home and abroad, 
has in the meantime made it clear beyond 
dispute, that the special contributors have 
not made their gifts for the empty satisfac- 
tion of paying the debts of the League 
once for all, and then letting itself and its 
work lapse, but to save the life of the 
League and its Organ, and prepare for 
them a better future. 

Such lapse would involve, not only the 
destruction of the work of aggressive Bible 
Defense and Constructive Bible Study, for 
which the League has already won an ac- 
credited place, but would also destroy the 
possibility of reaching and maintaining its 
invaluable world-wide Evangelical Constit- 
uency, which is its principal, if not only, 
asset. 


al 


(II.) Prospective Reorganization of the League and Its Work 


If the $8,000 desired can be secured, the 
way will be open for the Second Part of 
the Program, namely, its Reorganization 
and Rehabilitation for a larger and better 
future, in charge of an Executive Commit- 
tee Organized for Efficiency in conducting 
the work of the League. 

Already several hundred dollars have 
been contributed towards the needed $2,000. 
As some of our ablest supporters, and those 
most interested in the cause—owing to ab- 
sence from home or from the country, ar 
to lack of knowledge of the work and its 
momentous importance, or to other rea- 
sons—have not yet been heard from, the 
Appeal is now going to be passed on to 
them, with confident expectation of their 
prompt aid in meeting this emergency. 

With the $8,000 secured, the reorganized 
Executive Committee ought not to find the 
raising of an additional $4,000 a difficult 
matter. 

The Main Problem has to do with pro- 
viding the funds needed for the support of 
the work of the League from year to year; 
into the possibilities of which several finan- 
cial factors enter. 

The Subscription List on the present de- 
pleted basis. ought to bring in not less than 
$3,000 a year; and if brought up again to 
the old figures, from $5,000 to $6,000. 

lf the new feature of Genuinely Graded 
Bible Lessons, outlined on another page of 
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this issue, can be successfully carried out, 
while the present critical interest in that 
New Step in the Progress of Bible Study 
is being urgently called for, that should 
give a powerful impulse to the Magazine 
among all who stand for Biblical and 
Evangelical truth. 

With the superior quality and unique 
value of the Magazine thus established and 
acknowledged; and the fact that, although 
equal in size and contents to the Homiletic 
and Biblical Magazines whose subscription 
price is $3.00, it is placed at $1.00 a year 
to bring it within the reach of all who 
would profit by its teachings,—are we not 
justified in the assurance that those who 
have so nobly stood by the League in the 
past can be depended upon to continue to 
sustain it until by reason of its greatly en- 
larged constituency, or an adequate perma- 
nent endowment, it becomes self-sustaining? 

Already spontaneous promises of continu- 
ous yearly gifts from some of our best 
helpers are in hand, and enough are in 
prospect to justify the belief that from this 
time on the funds needed to meet the re- 
quirements of the annual budget of the 
League will be forthcoming. 

With all these hopeful indications, ought 
not all true friends of this so vital cause 
to gird themselves, in the name of the Mas- 
ter, and complete the task progmewally 
set before them? 


— 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


“I confess to you that the majesty 
of the Scriptures strikes me with ad- 
miration as the 
purity of the gos- 
pel has its influ- 
ence on-my heart. 
Peruse the works of our philosophers, 
with all their pomp of diction; how 
mean, how contemptible, are they, 
compared with the Scripture! Is it 
possible that a book at once so simple 
and sublime should be merely the 
work of man? Is it possible that the 
sacred personage whose history it 
contains should be himself a mere 
man? Do we find that he assumed 
the tone of an enthusiast or ambitious 
sectary? What sweetness, what puri- 
ty in his manners! What an affect- 
ing gracefulness in his delivery! What 
sublimity in his maxims! What pro- 
found wisdom in his discourses! 
What presence of mind in his replies! 
How great the command over his 
passions! Where is the man, where 
the philosopher, who could so live 
and so die, without weakness and 
without ostentation? When Plato 
described his imaginary good man 
with all the shame of guilt, yet merit- 
ing the highest rewards of virtue, he 
describes exactly the character of 
Jesus Christ; the resemblance is sc 
striking that all the Christian fathers 
perceived it. 

“What prepossession, what  blind- 
ness, must it be to compare the son of 
Sophroniscus to the son of Mary! 
What an infinite disproportion is there 
between them! Socrates, dying with- 
out pain or ignominy, easily support- 

(Vol. xv. 9) 


Rousseau 
on Christ 


ed his character to the last; and if his 
death, however easy, had not crowned 
his life, it might have been doubted 
whether Socrates, with all his wis- 
dom, was anything more than a vain 
sophist. He invented, it is said, the 
theory of morals. Others, however, 
had before put them in practice; he 
had only to say, therefore, what they 
had done, and reduce their examples 
to precept. But where could Jesus 
learn, among his competitors, that 
pure and sublime morality of which 
he only has given us both precept and 
example? The death of Socrates, 
peaceably philosophizing with his 
friends, appears the most agreeable 
that could b wished for; that of 
Jesus, expiring in the midst of agon- 
izing pain, abused, insulted, and ac- 
cused by a whole nation, is the most 
horrible that could be feared. So- 
crates, in receiving the cup of poison, 
blessed the weeping executioner who 
administered it; but Jesus, in the 
midst of excruciating tortures, prayed 
for his merciless tormentors. Yes! 
if the life and death of Socrates were 
those of a sage, the life and death of 
Jesus were those of a God. Shall we 
suppose the evangelic history a 
mere fiction? Indeed, my friend, it 
bears not the marks of fiction; on the 
contrary, the history of Socrates, 
which nobody presumes to doubt, is 
not so well attested as that of Jesus 
Christ. Such a supposition, in fact, 
only shifts the difficulty, without ob- 
viating it. It is more inconceivable 
that a number of persons should agree 
to write such a history, than that one 
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only should furnish the subject of it. 
The Jewish authors were incapable of 
the diction, and strangers to the mor- 
ality contained in the gospel, the 
marks of whose truth are so striking 
‘and inimitable that the inventor would 
be a more astonishing character than 
the hero”’. 

These are the remarkable words of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the distin- 
guished French skeptic. 
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In a late number of the Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher the projected re- 
turn of Amherst College to the old 
fashioned idea of a College and its 
curriculum as a place and means ci 
Liberal Culture, was made the occa- 
sion of some comments upon what 
seemed to be involved in this revolu- 
tionary movement, and especially on 
the restoration of the Classics to their 
old place as instruments in such Cul- 
ture. Attention 
had before been 
called to the hu- 
miliating confes- 
sion of Charles Francis Adams, that 
he made the saddest mistake of his 
life when he induced Harvard, under 
the lead of President Elliot, to push 
the study of Greek out of its old re- 
quired place in the curriculum. 

And now, we learn from a contem- 
porary journal, that a more wonder- 
ful movement is going on in the great 
English Universities. Professor G. 
Murray, of Oxford University, who 
has come to this country to lecture at 
Amherst College, reports a wonder- 
ful revival of Greek in England, es- 
pecially among the working men. 
Laborers are studying Greek both at 

Oxford and Cam- 

with Working bridge during the 
Men long vacation, and 
are »* demanding 


Revival of 
Greek 
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that the language be taught to their 
children in the public schools. There 
is nothing to equal Greek in training 
the mind for great work and the 
working men have waked up to this 
fact. 


Tt will be well, however, in our en- 
thusiasm, to remember that not ail 
study of Greek results in genuine cul- 
ture. The average teacher of Greek, 
who has no grasp of Greek thought 
and philosophic Greek syntax, will 
still continue to mechanize and stulti- 
fy his pupils by the old-time method 
of thoughtless question and answer: 
“What is kai?” Kai is a conjunc- 
tion. Conjunctions connect words and 
sentences”. It was undoubtedly be- 
cause ninety-nine hundredths of the 
teaching of Greek was conducted in 
this stupid way, that the study of it 
fell into disrepute, as all such so-call- 
ed study ought to. 

The writer has reason for advo- 
cating a better method, which will re- 
sult in real culture. It was his privi- 
lege to witness this better method in 
the hands of the two foremost teach- 
ers of Greek in this country in the 
nineteenth century, and to see its ap- 
plication in the class-rooms in recita- 
tion and examinations, and to fellow 
them in their works during the great- 
er part of their lives. One of these 
was Dr. S. H. Taylor, so long the 
head of Philips Academy, Andover, — 
familiarly known to his thousands — 
of boys as “Uncle Sam”, who by a 
“Method of Classical Study” and 
his translation of Kiuhner’s great 
Hand-book of Greek Grammar, 
and by his inspiring personality. 
did more, in our estimation to 
wards making Greek a power in edu 
cation than any other score of ae! 
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his century. The other was the late 
Professor James Hadley of Yale Uni- 
versity, father of President Arthur T. 
Hadley, the author of what is perhaps 
still the best popular Greek Grammar 
of amore elementary character ; whose 
influence by reason of inadequate 
salary was largely confined to his 
Yale class-room and New Haven en- 
vironment. These teachers of Greek 
were able to make men of culture out 
of any fit material that came under 
their molding power, especially the 
former; and a return to such teaching 
and study of the most perfect of lan- 
guages may well lead the educated 
world to rejoice in the Revival of 
Greek. 


Dr. John R. Mott, in his Analysis 
of the Present Century, recognizes 
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grave dangers. He 
told the Conser- 
vation ‘(Congress 
that instead of be- 
ing the heralded dawn of an age of 
Peace it had come in with a recrud- 
escence of prejudice and international 
friction. It was a dangerous age. 
The old sanctions of conduct were 
disintegrating. Atheism and agnos- 
ticism were prevalent and menacing, 
and now that the whole world was 
one body, cancerous growths originat- 
ing in any part threatened to infect 
the entire organism. Domination will 
not cure the condition. Education 
alone will fail. Only Christianity in 
its purest form will avail. The larger 
co-operation of laymen in America 
was necessary to meet the existing 
world-situation. Did the Edinburgh 
Conference mean forward or back- 
ward? 


J. R. Mott's 
Diagnosis 
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Some Legal Minds on the Radical Criticism 


FRoM 


The strange utterances, given out 
in the recent Ecumenical Conference 
of the Methodist Church in Toronto, 
led the “Evangelical Christian”, pub- 
lished in that city, to bring forward 
the testimony of some of the foremost 
legal minds of the age to the shallow- 
ness of the views there made so prom- 
inent. 

The editor says sharply, but justly, 
that “during the great Ecumenical 
Conference of the Methodist Church 
just concluding its sessions in this 
city, the secular press would seem to 
have given a very widespread impres- 
sion that the cause of the Evangelical 
Faith, as distinct from new theology. 
was virtually lost in this Church. Dr. 
Caxman’s able defence of the old faith 


THE EVANGELICAL AND 


Missionary WITNESS 


was made light of, in comparison with 
the utterances of other men who oc- 
cupy positions of prominence in the 
denomination, and one would almost 
judge from the secular papers that the 
men who stood for an inspired and 
inerrant Bible needed almost to hide 
their heads, like the moles and bats in 
daytime, before the great lights which 
radiate new thought and new theol- 


” 


ogy”. 

The testimony of Hon. S. H. Blake, 
K. C., called out by that Conference 
is given first. As the views of a lead- 
er in the judicial and Presbyterian 
circles in the Dominion they have 
peculiar weight. The Editor says of 
him: 
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“It was refreshing that during the 
time this Conference was in session, 
a ringing statement was given forth 
in another denomination by the Hon. 
S. H. Blake, K.C. Much has been 
made of ‘his statement that “instead 
of scattering these heresies, the higher 
critics should be locked up in a Iuna- 
tic asylum. Diphtheria is mild com- 
pared with their ailment.” This may 
to some seem an unfortunate expres- 
sion, especially isolated from the logi- 
cal arraignment of the false assump- 
tions of these modern critics, but the 
penalty would be none too light for 
the seriousness of the offence, be- 
cause if they are not lunatics they 
are responsible for their words, and 
their words, judged by all standards 
of the Scripture, are criminal, if not 
in intent, certainly in effect”. 


The testimony of an _ eminent 
American jurist, Judge Penrose as 
given by his pastor, the well known 
Dr. D. M. Stearns. Judge Penrose 
cites in particular the testimony of 
Sir. Robert Anderson, the great offi- 
cial British authority on evidence, 
holding in this sphere the foremost 
place in the legal world. 

“We are glad to note in ‘Kingdom 
Tidings’ the statement of another very 
eminent jurist, Judge Penrose, who 
has recently passed away in the City 
of Philadelphia. He was a regular 
attendant in the congregation to which 
our good friend Dr. D. M. Stearns 
ministers, and it was the custom for 
Dr. Stearns to pass on occasionally 
some book for review and analysis by 
his trained legal mind. He gives the 
statement of this well-known man af- 
ter reading Sir Robert Anderson’s 
book on Pseudo-Criticism. Judge 
Penrose wrote: 
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“Sir Robert Anderson’s criticism of the 
pseudocritics has the keenness of a Toledo 
Blade. The critics are well called ‘pseudo’. 
They are destitute of moral sense and in- 
capable of seeing the most obvious results 
of their teaching. If Christ was ignorant 
and had only the knowledge of the day ir 
which He lived, it is manifest that He 
could not have been Divine, and His asser- 
tion that He was the Son of God, that He 
had been sent by His Father to save the 
world, that whosoever believed in Hirm 
should be saved—was simply the pretense 
of an impostor, or the raving of a lunatic. 
Those who assert such ignorance and at 
same time declare themselves Christians 
and believers in Christ, can only be con- 
summate hypocrites or hopeless imbeciles; 
and to whichever class they may belong, 
their authority as teachers of truth is 
equally absurd. : 

“The want of reasoning power is, how- 
ever, surpassed by the perfidy of those 
who, no longer believing in the fundamen- 
tal, cardinal principles of Christianity, re- 
tain their positions in the ministry or in 
theological institutions in order to promul- 
gate their assertions and to destroy ell be- 
lief on the part of others—tearing down 
and trampling on the flag they have sworn 
to defend. The evil which they are thus 
accomplishing is incalculable; and, as Sir 
Robert Anderson points out, the church 
which retains such men becomes a partner 
in the iniquity. 

““He is doing noble work in stripping 
these wolves of their sheep’s clothing’ ”. 

“This language is strong, but the words 
have been well weighed by a man who 
never spoke lightly. 

“Sir Robert Anderson himself is no light 
authority, and we would heartily commend 
his writings on this subject of higher criti- 
cism. We have published one of his books 
in Canada, which we believe virtually de- 
molishes the popular positions of the high- 
er critics. We have on hand a quantity of 
these books which, in order to circulate 
widely, we are prepared to offer at less 
than cost. It is entitled ‘Doubters’ Doubts 
About Science and Religion. The retail 
price has been 75c. net—we should be 
pleased to send it out, as long as our sup- 
ply lasts, at 4oc. post paid. We wish our 
friends would place it in the hands of their 
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minister, and use it in other directions 
where the higher criticism has been assert- 
ing its damaging influence. We should not 
thus commend any book in our Editorial 
Columns if we were making any profit in 
the matter”. 


* me 
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_ The judgments of such legal minds 
ought to have sufficient weight to stay 
the tides of speculation and unbelief 
that seemed to sweep over the sur- 
face of the Conference. 
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A Sad Confession by a College President* 


In the same journal we find a rec- 
ord of the disastrous results of the 
giving over of Knox College to the 
radical teachings of such men as Pro- 
fessor Mathews. 

At the closing exercises of Knox 
College, Toronto, we are informed by 
the secular press that “encouraging 
reports from every department” were 
presented. 

“The only disappointing note struck was 
the announcement by Principal Gandier 
that the graduating class had decreased to 
an alarming extent, the number of young 
men going from Knox into the ministry 
during the year being only five. 

“An announcement of this kind comes 
with something of a shock,” said the Prin- 
cipal, “and at first blush it would seem as 
if we might soon have to close our doors 


instead of going into new and larger 
buildings. 
“With a class of thirty young ladies 


trooping daily through the college halls, 
occupying our largest class room, taking 
lectures from our professors, I have said 
that if more men do not offer for the min- 
istry we will turn Knox into a ladies’ col- 
lege and bend all our energies to the train- 
ing of deaconesses who will have to take 
the place of ministers in the future”. 


It must be remembered that the 


*We understand the institution referred 
to to be Knox College, the Presbyterian 
branch of the University, the late head of 
which was the distinguished Principal Ca- 
yen, one of the corporate members of The 
American Bible League, and up to_ his 

death one of its interested and active direc- 
tors. In open violation of its charter, Pro- 
fessors McCurdy, McFadyen and Mathews 
have made it a hot-bed of rationalism. 
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churches are expected to maintain 
this elaborate and costly educational 
plant with the primary purpose of 
providing an adequate supply of men 
properly trained for the ministry. 


The authorities of these institutions 
will not consider the explanation of 
their meager returns in the departure 
of many of their professors from the 
teaching of the true standards of their 
church for new vagaries, and the ob- 
jection of young men to spending the 
best years of life in preparation only 
to be sent forth with a negative and 
unauthoritative message to the peoc- 
ple. 

It is a striking fact, however, that 
the institutions of learning which con- 
tinue to appoint professors to their 
theological departments who unwav- 
eringly teach the Bible as the Word 
of God have the largest number of 
students of theology. 

It is worthy of note too that the 
Lutheran Church in the United 
States, with its membership fast 
climbing to the first place in point of 
denominational adherents, and send- 
ing forth annually a grand supply of 
new men for their ever-increasing 
work, has not a single seminary in 
the United States, so we were told by 
a college president on that side of the 
line, in which the destructive criti- 
cism of the higher critic is being 
taught. 
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“A High Crime”: The False Translation of 2 Timothy 
ul. 16 in the Revised Version* 


THE Late NaTHANIEL WEst, D.D. 


Clifton Springs, N. Y., Feb. 26, ’oo. 
DEAR BROTHER Mason: 

Your letter is here, and I remember 
well the scenes to which you refer at 
Lawrence, Kansas, years ago, and the 
sweet concluding hymn, “God be with 
you till we meet again”. 

It is a great mistake to say that the 
Revised Version of 2 Timothy iii. 16, 
“Every Scripture inspired of God—i. 
e., Every Scripture that is God-inspir- 
ed—is also profitable’, is the true 
one. 

Ist. Such a translation is a sorry 
tautological platitude, and commits 
Paul to the silly statement that what 
is God-inspired is also profitable! 
Who does not know that? The words 
“Every Scripture’, are correct: 
namely: namely, every writing, taken 
distributively, chapter and verse, in 
the veritable canon of the Old Testa- 
ment. The very Old Testament Bi- 
ble we now have was, after most thor- 
ough critical discussion by the Jewish 


Doctors in council, and after long de-, 


bate, publicly declared to be the Word 
of God—and this, 160 years before 
Paul wrote to Timothy. They were 
the Bible Jesus used, and from almost 
every part of which He quoted, giv- 
ing to the Scriptures in whole, and in 
part, His most solemn sanction: It 1s 


written”, “How readest thou?” 


* There has come to our hand a personal letter 
written by our old friend, Dr. Nathaniel West, now 
deceased, whom we once secured as the Instructor 
of one of our Summer Bible Schools, to another 
old friend residing at present in Oregon, regarding 
the Revised Version of the Bible. 

For many years we have never intended to quote 
from this version without apologizing and making 
a condemnatory statement concerning it, and we 
are heartily glad to give place to this letter at this 
time when great effort is being put forth to make 
the American Revision the standard Bible of this 
country.—George S. Fisher. 


“What saith the Scriptures”? “Search 
the Scriptures’. “The Scriptures 
cannot be broken”, etc., etc. The 
customary sneer of the critics that 
neither the Jews to whom the oracles 
of God were committed, nor Jesus 
Christ, were “True Critics”, is a de- 
monstrable falsehood. 

2nd. The same doctrine of the 
Plenary Inspiration of the written 
text, was the doctrine of the Fathers 
of the Christian Church, and of the 
whole Church down to the rise of 
modern rationalism. 

3rd. The original text, in Greek, is 
“Pasa graphe theopneustos kai opheli- 
mos”: “Every Scripture inspired and 
profitable for doctrine”. There is no 
verb at allin the Greek sentence. The 
“Is” is not there; i. e., the copula, as 
it is called, is wanting and has to be 
supplied by the translator, The fight 
comes on the question, Where shail 
we insert the copula “Is”? The cri- 
tics falsely say there is no copula to 
be supplied, and read the text anthig- 
uously, for a purposes thus, “Every 
Scripture, being inspired, is also pro- 
fitable”’. 

The Greek Scriptures are full of 
such omissions, and there has been no 
doubt as to where the copula comes 
in, for the laws of the Greek language 
determine accurately just where to 
insert the verb Estin—“Ts”, In the 
text we have (1) A Subject, a Gram- 
matical Subject, viz: “Every Scrip- 
ture”, distributively taken. (2) A 


Predicate, a Grammatical Predicate, 


Viz. : 


“God-inspired”, and extended 


into what we call the Logical Predi- ’ 
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cate by the conjunction “And”, (nct 
“Also”), which takes in all the rest 
of the sentence. Now, the copula 
must be supplied in order to connect 
the Subject and the Predicate. The 
“Is” must be inserted somewhere. 
Where, then, does it belong? ‘The 
rules of Greek syntax are as common 
and well understood as anything there 
is in grammar. They require that 
the verb “Is” must be supplied where 
it will connect the subject with the 
predicate, and be attached to the lat- 
ter. Thus, written in full, the text 
reads, Pasa graphe theopneustos estin, 
kai ophelimos estin”,—the “Estin”, 
or “Is” being repeated with the sec- 
ond adjective because the “And” re- 
quires it. So that the true literat aud 
grammatical translation of the text is 
this, “Eevery Scripture inspired of 
God is, and profitable is”. This is 
invulnerable, and no one who has any 
scholarship to boast of, or reputation 
as a scholar to lose, would give any 
other rendering, except in obedience to 
some foregone prejudice, grounded in 
his “Theory” of inspiration. 

4th. It cannot be that Paul com- 
forted Timothy—in view of his, 
Paul’s, death—by telling him that 
“Some Scripture is not inspired”. 
Paul was about to suffer under the 
sword of Nero, and be taken away 
from Timothy. He comforts Timo- 
thy by the memory that “From a 
child”? he had known tne “Hiera 
grammata’, “The Holy Scriptures”, 
and that now he must stick to them 
with the most unhesitating confidence 
and trust in their Sanctity and Diwine 
Inspiration and authority. There, is 
his Rock. Stick to them! They are 
“Holy”. They are “God-breathed 
By the “Holy Scriptures” he means 
the Old Testament, precisely as we 


have it to-day, for it was that canon 
of Scripture Jesus held to be holy, in- 
spired, and authoritative; and 
Timothy could do no better than his 
ancestors had done, than his grand- 
mother had done, than Jesus and the 
Apostles had done, viz.: to stick to 
the Bible. 

He intensifies his language. To 
leave no doubt on the mind of Timo- 
thy, he assures him that “Every 
Scripture’, i. e, every Book of his 
Bible, every verse of the genuine 
text, is inspired of God, and he cau 
rest upon it as his Teacher in all 
things. Be comforted. I may and 
must pass away, but the Bible will be 
more to you than I have ever been. 
Hold fast to the holy and inspired 
Scriptures. That is the force of the 
whole admonition. 

5. And now, it remains to say that 
the Revisers of the New Testament 
knew all this, and deliberately—Bis- 
hop Ellicott in the Chair, the great 
Scrivener and others like him oppos- 
ing him, translated the verse ambig- 
uously, in order to make a concession 
to, and loop-hole for, the Higher Cri- 
tics, so as to give color to their doc- 


_trine that“Some Scripture is not in- 


spired”! They did this for that pur- 
pose, and broke down the barrier 
God Himself had given against the 
false science. Blessed be God! dear 
Burgon tore that false reading into 
shreds, as so many others have done. 
It is Scrivener, the rival and equal of 
Westcott and Hort, who called the 
Revision a “Splendidum Peccatum’— 
“A Splendid Sin”. It is England’s 
scholar— the great Lightfoot,—who 
says “The Revision must be revised 
again. It can never take the place of 
the Old Version”. 

6th. But the truth is, that the Re- 
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visers repudiate their own translation, 
and cut their own throats!—When 
translating 1 Tim. iv. 4, another text 
by the same author, viz., Paul, and in 
his same style, they do it decently, 
confessing in their translation the 
truth of all I have said, and so put 
themselves out of court. This verse 
is precisely identical in construction 
with the verse in 2 Tim. iii. 16. It is 
this: “Every creature of God IS 
good, and nothing IS to be rejected”, 
etc.,. etc. ) There as*no@yerp sis”. at 
all in the Greek text, and yet the Re- 
visers supply it precisely in the right 
place in this case! Why did they not 
render this verse the way they did the 
other? and read it foolishly, “Every 
creature of God, if it is good, is also 
nothing to be rejected”! Why? Sim- 
ply because they knew such rendering 
would be false, and violate the Greek 
syntax. But if the construction of 
the verses is the same, what reason can 
they give for violating it in 2 Tim. iii. 
16? They can give no reason. They 
have been challenged over and again, 
to do it, and have remained silent. 
‘The truth is they yielded to the de- 
mands of the Higher Criticism. 
That’s all there is of it; and they 
have convicted themselves of false 
translation. It was a high crime, and 
that one translation ought to kill the 
Revision, for it was a genuine work 
of the devil. 

Still another text, by the same au- 
thor, and in his same style,—Paul— 
Hebrews iv. 13. The English con- 
struction of the verse is again identi- 
cal with that I have shown in the 
other two cases. It is “All things 
(plural) are naked and (are) open 
before the eyes of Him with whom 
we have to do”. Again the copula, 
the verb “Are” is wanting. The Re- 
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visers translate correctly, and supply 
the verb, in the proper place. Why 
did they not practice on this text, too, 
their wretched travesty of the syntax 
practiced on 2 Timothy iii. 16, and 
make it read, ridiculously, “All 
things, naked, are also open before 
the eyes of Him with whom we have 
to do?”—that is, some things are not 
naked and open before the searching 
gaze of God? 

Nothing is clearer than the repudi- 
ation, by the Revisers, of their own 
criminal rendering of 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
They knew the true construction, and 
how to parse correctly that text. But 
the Critics objected, and the Revisers 
yielded; and deliberately threw the 
word away. That was no _ smail 
crime! They did it, and knew they 
did it. Six of them have openly pro- 
tested against it. 

7th. And lastly: If anybody knows 
how to read Greek, it is the men who 
are born Greeks, to whom Greek is 
their native tongue, and who have 
spoken, preached and written their 
mighty works in Greek, and are the 
highest possible authority in the case. 
And what is their rendering of 2 
Tim. ii. 16? Exactly what I have 
given you. I took the pains to ex- 
amine their writings for myself, and 
have quoted from them specifically. 
The great Chrysostom, Origen, Basil, 
the two Gregories, Athanasius,—ail 
of them the grandest Greek Fathers 
of the Church, translate the text, sup- 
plying the copula where our King 
James Version does, and read it 
“Every Scripture is inspired of God 
and is profitable”. Athanasius the 
Great says “My son, know that Every 
Scripture is inspired of God, aye both 
the Old and the New Testaraents, and 
is useful, etc”. 
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The word “Graphe’’ rendered 
“Scripture”, was a technical name for 
the Holy Scripture, the Old Testa- 
ment. When Paul wrote to Timothy 
nearly all the New Testament had 
been written,—save John’s writings. 
That was A. D. 68, when laul in pri- 
son, at Rome, wrote to Timothy. Un- 
doubtedly, as Athanasius said, the 
“Every Scripture’ was meant by 
Paul to include the New Testament 
as well as the Old, for the Lord had 
fromised to give His Spirit to the 
Aposties to bring to mind all He had 
spoken, to guide them into the full 
truth, and to show them things to 
come. It is therefore true of both 
Testaments that they are “Writinys’’, 
i. e., Scriptures’,—frora “Scribo” to 
write—Holy, God-inspired and au- 
thoritative. 

What further proof is needed te 
demonstrate the falsity of the modern 
Revised Version, in the case of 2 
Tim. iii. 162 None. The laws of 
Greek Syntax, the testimony of the 
Greek Fathers, the analogy of other 
texts in Paul where the same con- 
struction is found, the protest of six 
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of the Revisers, the protest of the 
first New Testament scholars of to- 
day, and the historical circumstance 
under which Paul wrote these solemn 
words to young Timothy,--—all- -in 
spite of the hundred repeaters of the 
modern translation, writing without 
examination, or under prejudice, or 
false training —All go to pronounce a 
verdict of condemnation on the Re- 
vision that no scholarship en earth 
can set aside. 

I praise God that you are interest- 
ed in this serious and solemn matter. 
Stand by the genuine interpretation 
of the text. Defend it, and may God 
bless you, and give you strength for a 
noble testimony in behalf of a Book 
that will endure forever. 

Yours in Christ, 
NATHANIEL WEST. 


[President Fisher adds: We thank God 
for this brave testimony, and trust that it 
may encourage the servants of Christ to 
stand firmly for the God-breathed Scrip- 
tures in these days when the Bible is being 
swept away by the current of human rea- 
soning and destructive criticism.] 
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Ignorance of the Bible, or Startling Results of a College 
Examination 


PRoFESsoR VERNON P. Squires, IN “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 


Professor Vernon P. Squires, pro- 
fessor of English in the University of 
North Dakota, being struck with the 
ignorance of the Bible displayed from 
time to time in his English classes, de- 
termined on a written test of fresh- 
men. This was optional, but 159 
students participated in it. In “The 
Journal of Education” the professer 
describes the results. 


Only Eight and half per cent. Pass- 
ed, 

If we regard 75 per cent. as the 
passing mark, writes Professor 
Squires, twelve, or eight and half per 
cent. of the whole number, passed this 
test. Ninety-one—65 per cent.—re- 
ceived less than 50 per cent; seventy- 
one—so per cent—received less than 
40 per cent. The average standing 
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of the entire group was about 4o per 
cent. 
‘An analysis of the answers to some 
of the questions is rather interesting. 
The questions were as follows: 


1. What is the Pentateuch? 

[The answers to this question seem 
to have been quite unsatisfactory, the 
average student not knowing the Pen- 
tateuch from the Aprocrypha.] 


2. Name Ten Books in the Old 
Testament. 

Ten—about 7 per cent.—could not 
name a book in the Old Testament, 
and only sixty-eight—less than 50 
percent.— answered the question 
properly. This is, however, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a too liberal allowance, as 
it is based on the acceptance of such 
spelling as ‘““Deuteromy, “Deuterom- 
oty,” “Deuteromeny’, “Duderominy” 
“Goshua”, “Salms’, “Nehemiah”, 
“Joob”, “Jobe”. 

Fourteen—1o per cent.—named 
“Hezekiah” as one of the “Books of 
Moses”. Among original ideas were 
the mentioning as Old Testament 
books of “Paul”, “Timothy”, “Titus”, 
“tT and 2 Romans”, “Phenecians’’, 
“Babylonians”, “Gentiles”, ‘“Philis- 
tines” and ‘“‘Xerxes”’. 


3. Name ten books in the New 
Testament. 

The answers in regard to the New 
Testament were still more unsatisfac- 
tory. Twelve—8%% per cent.—were 
unable to mention a single book; only 
forty-six—33 I-3 per cent.—mention- 
ed ten, as requested. Five put Sam- 
uel in the New Testament; three, the 
Psalms ; three, Ruth, and two, Esther. 
One mentioned “1 and 2 Judges”. 
Seventeen mentioned “Paul” or St. 
Paul” or Paul's”. Three suggested 
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“Simon”; two, “Jacob”. There were 
also. mentions of “Thelesians”’. 
“Philipi”, “Thomas”, “Lazurus” and 
“Samson Agonistes”. 


4. Into what groups or divisions is 
the Old Testament divided? 

The answers to question 4 were too 
varied and vague to be reported here. 

Professor Squires continues rather 
sadly as follows: 


5. Who was (1) “The apostle to 
the Gentiles’? (2) “The beloved 
disciple”? (3) “The wisest of men’? 
(4) “The strongest man’? (5) 
“The first murderer” ? 

“Question 5 brought several sur- 
prises. I will mention two. The ex- 
pression ‘the apostle to the Gentiles’ 
is so common that I at first hesitated 
to include it. It seemed to me that 
every one would answer it correctly. 
To my surprise twenty-seven (near- 
ly 20 per cent.) made no attempt at 
an answer. Seventy-two (practi- 
cally 50 per cent.) replied correctly, 
the remainder voting for John (12), 
Jesus (12), Abraham (5), Peter, 
John the Baptist, Judas, Moses, Ja- 
cob and Methuselah. As to “the be- 
loved disciple’, sixty-eight (nearly 50 
per cent.) were right; twenty made 
no attempt; thirty-seven (strange to 
say) guessed Peter, while others 
named Paul, James, Jesus, Abraham 
and David. 


6. What idea is suggested to your 
mind by each of the following proper 
nouns: (1) Apollos? (2) Cana? 
(3) Carmel? (4) Esther? (5) Hese- 


kiah? (6) Ishmaelites? (7) Jeph- 
tha? (8) Jezebel? (9) Saul? (10) 
Sinai? 


“In question 6 I confess to have in- 
tentionally included one or more pit- 
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falls. For instance, I expected that 
some would be confused by the name 
Apollos. The results, however, ex- 
ceeded all expectations. Seventy- 
four (over one-half) made no at- 
tempt at an answer. Eleven others 
answered so vaguely as to be unintelli- 
gible. Twenty-six declared it to be 
the name of a Greek (or heathen) 
god. Only seven (5 per cent.) gave 
answers which were clearly correct. 
Four thought it meant a mountain; 
three, a town. Others answered ‘a 
king’, ‘a giant’, ‘a judge’, ‘an apostle 
of the Greek Church’, ‘another name 
for Paul’, etc. In regard to Cana, 
‘too, I expected some confusion. The 
results were as follows: No attempt, 
49; altogether too vague, 20; ‘the 
promised land’, 22; fairly correct, 28. 
Other answers were ‘a mountain’, ‘a 
desert’, ‘a land in Egypt’, ‘a city in 
Egypt’, ‘a sinful city that was destroy- 
ed’, ‘the first murderer’, ‘a battle 
fought in Italy’. 


7. Briefly explain the allusion in 
each of the following passages: 

(a) When Lazarus left his charnel 
cave”.—Tennyson. 

(b) “And so the Word had breath 
and wrought with human hands the 
creed of creeds’”.—Tennyson. 

(c) “A hungry impostor practis- 
ing for a mess of pottage” —Carlyle. 

(d) “The two St. Johns are the 
great instances of the angelic life’”.— 
Newman. 

(e) “He changes the self-satisfied 
Pharisee into the broken-hearted Pub- 
lican”.—Newman. 

(f) “The man of Uz”.—Browning. 

(g) “You stand stiff as Lot’s 
wife’”.—Tennyson. 4 

(h) “A clamor grew as of a new- 
world Babel”.—Tennyson. 
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(1) “Jonah’s gourd”.—Tennyson. 

(7) “Except they meant to bathe 
in reeking wounds or memorize an- 
other Golgotha”.—Shakespeare. 


8. Where did you learn what you 
know of the Bible—at home, school, 
church, Sunday school or elsewhere? 

I will add a few words about ques- 
tion 8. To this only sixteen failed to 
reply. Ninety-one (65 per cent.) 
said that they had attended Sunday 
school. Sixty-eight mentioned the 
home as one of their sources of Bibli- 
cal knowledge. It was noticeable 
that with a single exception every one 
who “passed” emphasized the home. 
The writer of the best paper said, 
“especially at home”, the writer of 
the next best paper said “mostly at 
home and by personal study”. This 
emphasis on the home is, I believe, 
suggestive. Biblical knowledge can- 
not be taught by ordinary Sunday 
school methods any more than other 
sorts of knowledge could be so taught. 
The only means to exact informa- 
tion is study—hard, painstaking 
study. This, I fear, is hardly to be 
expected in present-day Sunday 
schools. Nor can Biblical study he 
carried on in school. There would 
be trouble at once, were it attempted. 
But the home remains—the home, 
which, after all, is the logical place 
for religious instruction. 


Suggestive Plan for Bible Study. 

A plan has occurred to me, how- 
ever, by which the forces of school 
and home and Sunday school may be 
joined. I think it will be generally 
granted that Biblical history is as 
worthy of study as any other ancient 
history, and that Biblical literature is 
as worthy as any other literature. 
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Why should not the school prepare 
a syllabus or outline of Bible study, 
the following out of which would in- 
volve serious study well worthy of 
academic recognition ? 

This outline should include the 
mastery of important historical facts, 
the life stories of the chief Biblical 
characters, the geography of Bible 
lands and various other matters, in- 
cluding memory passages. With this 
syllabus and a copy of the Bible in his 
hand, the high school pupil should be 
equipped for serious work and, aided 
by his parents or Sunday school 
teacher, he should be able to accom- 
plish it. For such work after suitable 
examination the student should re- 
ceive a proper credit toward his high 
school diploma and toward admission 
to college. 


To this plan I can see no logical ob- 
jection. It would be entirely option- 


al with each student as to whether or 
not he should take the work. It 
would not be taught in the school, 
and there could, therefore, be no 
grounds for the charge of sectarian 
teaching. The school would simply 
be giving credit for work which, 
while done privately, must be recog- 
nized to be work worthy of credit, 
and which will certainly be as useful 
to the student and as inspirational for 
his future life as anything can be. 
With such training our boys and girls 
would be much better prepared to en- 
ter into their spiritual heritage than 
most of them now are. They would 
certainly approach the study of the 
great English classics with a far bet- 
ter chance of appreciating both style 
and thought, and they would I be- 
lieve, incidentally catch ethical ideals 
and inspirations which would vitally 
affect their lives. 
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“The Christ of the 


Church ” 


I. The Reasoned Conclusions of Professor Briggs 


Rev. J. GLentwortu Butter, D.D., Boonton, N, J. 


Professor Charles A. Briggs, in the 
“American Journal of Theology”, for 
April, 1912, published an article, en- 
titled “The Christ of the Church”. 
which has been generally received by 
evangelical believers with joy and re- 
joicing. The fact that Dr. Briggs at 
one time was adjudged to be at vari- 
ance with the faith of the Evangelical 
Church, upon its doctrines of Holy 
Scripture, makes it a matter of broth- 
erly satisfaction to read the bold testi- 
monies of this article, in behalf of the 
faith once delivered to the saints. We 
are persuaded that there are men who 


have been caught among the drift- 
wood of undue speculation, who will 
be profited by the strong words of 
this scholar. For their sake and for 
the sake of those who have not access 
to Dr. Brigg’s article, we publish the 
following lengthy extract: 

The Church has Never Broken with 

the Biblical Christology. 

“The Christ of the Church is al- 
ways the Christ of the Bible, for the 
Church always holds to the divine 
authority of the Bible in her Christ- 


ology, as in all matters of faith and 
morals. 
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“The Church as a body has never 
retracted her Christology, has never 
withdrawn the Christ of her experi- 
ence from her faith and worship. 

“As the Church advances toward 
the realization of her ideal, she learns 
more and more of her experience that 
all things are summed up in Jesus 
Christ, that her task is to Christianize 
the world, Christologize all know- 
ledge, and ‘crown Him Lord of all’. 

“The ancient heresies revive from 
time to time in those who find it dif5- 
cult to reconcile the Christ of the 
Church with their speculations in 
philosophy or science; but these 
speculators have never made any im- 
portant or lasting impression upon the 
world. They have been thrown off 
by the Church without hesitation and 
at little cost. Whatever has been 
discovered by science or philosophy 
that had any validity, has fitted into 
the Christology of the Church with 
the utmost nicety and exactness; for 
all truth is harmonious, and our 
Christ is the eternal Logos, the King 
of Truth’. 

Recent Pholosophy is “Unscientific” 
in its Anti-Biblical Conclusions. 
“IT have made Christology, more 

than even criticism, the study of my 

life, and have not shrunk from the 
investigation of its most profound and 
difficult questions. In late years { 
have sought to find in the most fe- 
cent results of scientific and philoso- 
phical investigation something that 
would help in the study of the most 
difficult theological questions, any- 
thing that would enable me to test, 
verify, or correct, the Christological 
opinions I had inherited from my 
teachers; and I venture to affirm that 

I have found very little help. And ! 

challenge any man to produce any 


valid results of modern philosophy or 
modern science that will in the slight- 
est degree impair the Christ of the 
Church as represented in her creeds 
and institutions. 

“Tt is only when students, too im- 
patient to use exact methods, jump 
into speculations that they question 
the Christ of the Bible; and such 
questioning is altogether invalid and 
unscholarly. If they come to the 
Christ of the Bible with a-priori 
theories, with which it is impossible 
to reconcile the Christ of the Bible, 
they cannot from the very nature oT 
the case accept him. But such pre- 
conceptions are altogether uncritical, 
unscientific, and destructive of 
sound scholarship as well as of faith. 
The Modernists Simply Revive Old 

Heresies. 

“Tt is significant that the modern 
objectors to the Christ of the Church 
content themselves with challenging 
the definitions that the Church has al- 
ready made. They revive ancient 
heresies, nothing more. These specu- 
lators, many of them, call themselves 
Modernists. They tell us they have 
a new theology. They may be 
Modernists in the philosophical and 
scientific spheres, and may have new 
speculations, some true and some 
false; but so far as theology is con- 
cerned, and the Christ of the Church, 
they have nothing new or modern. 

“True Modernists, so far as theo.- 
ogy is concerned, reject them; for 
they prostitute the severe work of 
scientific criticism, which modern 
scholarship has so greatly advanced, 
to their unscientific speculations. 
Some years ago they said to us: “Let 
us go back from the Christologies to 
the historic Christ”. But they have 
found out that the historic Christ of 
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the Gospels corresponds with the 
Christ of the Church, and now they 
are seeking a Christ unknown to the 
Gospels or the New Testament, mis- 
understood by his apostles, whom 
they would put in the frame of a syn- 
cretistic religion. But in this they 
give us nothing new; they are simply 
reverting to the most ancient of all 
heresies, the Gnosticism of the second 
(Christian century which the Church 
of Christ overcame once for all and 
forever. They have dug out of the 
grave errors that were slain and 
buried centuries ago, which were foul 
with corruption, tainting the whole 
system of Christian doctrine, Chris- 
tian institution, and Christian life and 
work, to those who handle them. 
“All changes in theology should de- 
pend on evidence strictly tested and 
verified. We cannot make changes 
as mere speculations in theology, or 
as adapted to mere speculations in 
science and philosophy. We may 
change the formulas and modes of 
statement, explain difficulties, and en- 
large our knowledge of the Christ, 
but we cannot change the substance 
of the Christology of the Christian 
Church in any particular. This sub- 
stance should be tested and eliminat- 
ed from the accretions true or false 
of the theologians. The substance 
may be better understood and moie 
clearly explained as the Church pro- 
ceeds in her work of Christianizing 
and Christologizing all things, for 
everything that is learned must he 
brought into relation to Christ, and 
Christ must be apprehended in these 
new relations as well as the old. 
Modern Exaltation of the Humanity 
Over the Deity Unwarranted. 


“The past century has been distin- 
guished for its study of the Christ of 


the gospels, which have been investi- 
gated from every point of view. 
This has naturally resulted in an em- 
phasis upon the historic Christ, and 
enlarged the experience of Christians 
with regard to the human feature of 
our Redeemer. He is known as the 
brother man, as the norm of human 
life and activity as never before. 
Morals have been to some extent 
Christologized, and efforts are made 
to Christologize also the social, eco- 
nomic and political activities of our 
times. As in all previous efforts to 
advance the knowledge of Christ, and 
realize that knowledge in experience 
and institution, errors of various 
kinds have arisen, exaggerations on 
the one side, and defects on the other, 
misinterpretations of Scripture and 
perversion of Christian history in the 
interest of particular theories. Ac- 
cordingly, it is quite common at pres- 
ent to exaggerate the human nature 
of Christ, and neglect or deny his 
divine nature. In the effort to em- 
phasize the brotherly likeness of 
Jesus, the human nature is individual- 
ized as in the Nestorian and Samosa- 
tene heresies, and his special charac- 
teristic as God incarnate, the second 
Adam, the head of renewed human- 
ity, the unique man, presenting hum- 
anity in its supreme ideal, is over- 
looked or denied. 

“In the effort to make Jesus a pure- 
ly natural man, they deny the virgin 
birth, the bodily resurrection, and 
everything in the nature of the super- 
natural, whether miraculous, theo- 
phanic, apocalyptic or messianic, as 
misunderstandings of his early dis- 
ciples. They read into the gospels 
political, social, and economic theories 
which were alien to his mind; and so 
they substitute for the Church of 
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Christ, and the sacraments instituted 
by Him, a kingdom which is no king- 
dom at all, but a socialistic democracy 
of economic equality. They substi- 
tute for his ideals of voluntary pov- 
erty, relinquishment of rights, and 
submission to authority in holy, seli- 
sacrificing love, a struggle for eco- 
nomic betterments, sociological and 
political rights. Our Savior refused 
the kingdom of this world as a temp- 
tation of the devil, and established 
his kingdom as a Church whose su- 
preme task is the ministering of his 
salvation to the world. He is head 
of his body, the Church, not of the 
kingdoms or democracies of this 
world. He is Saviour of the world, 
so far as the world becomes a part of 
his Church. He is sovereign and 
judge of the world, so far as the 
world refuses his Church and his sal- 
vation. In the midst of all this strite 
of tongues, this profound study of the 
gospels, this enriched experience ot 
the historic Christ, this speculation 
and theorizing by impatient, illogical 
and undisciplined spirits, the Church 
holds fast to her Christ as thus far 
defined in her consensus, and refuses 
to enlarge it until all this study and 
speculation has resulted in an experi- 
ence and a doctrine that will prove it- 
self to be a real advance in her know- 
ledge of the Christ. 

“Tt is evident that the Christian 


Church has a consensus in her Christ- 
ology, and in all her other doctrines 
just so far as they have been Christol- 
ogized. This consensus, notwith- 
standing so much conflict and dis- 
cord in other matters, shows that, in 
fact, our Lord and Maker has kept 
his promise faithfully. He has given 
his Church his presence, and held her 
firmly to himself, in spite of her sins 
and follies, her failures and errors in 
other respects. 

“On this account, if on no other. 
modern men should hesitate before 
they question the Christ of the Church 
in any of the relations in which he ap- 
pears in the experience of his Church. 
From the very nature of the case, the 
Christ of the Church in his person, 
work and relations to the world and 
man, must be the greatest of all mys- 
teries. We can never until the end 
of the Dispensation see him as he is, 
and know him as we would know hin. 
We can never comprehend him in the 
categories of science or philosophy. 

“Science and philosophy, and every 
department of human knowledge and 
of human life will not accomplish 
their own end and purpose until they 
have been Christologized, and brought 
into subjection to him, who is the 
Eternal Logos, the fountain of all 
knowledge, the sum of all wisdom, 
the King of all truth and fact”. 


Il. Editorial Endorsement of the Conclusion of Professor Briggs 


The Editor takes pleasure in quot- 
ing, in full 10 point type, the empha- 
tic and impressive Conclusion of the 
article in “The American Journal of 
Theology”, and its solemn warning 
against the sin, the futility and the 
evanescence of the new views,—as 
found on pages 215-217: 


“T do not agree to this bankruptcy 
of philosophy and logic to which 
Professor James would reduce philo- 
sophy, any more than I do to the ship- 
wreck of Christian dogma to which 
Harnack and his disciples would re- 
duce the faith of Christ’s Church. 
The Ritschlians throw overboard 
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metaphysic and mystic, and lint 
themselves to what they call “judg- 
ments of value”. Of course the Christ 
of the Church must be given up also. 
He refuses to be reduced to a judg- 
ment of value. 

“T hold, as the Church has held 
from the beginning and now holds, 
that philosophy is the handmaid of 
theology. They have unfolded side 
by side in history with mutual help 
and advantage. But it is necessary 
to say that if this statement of Profes- 
sor James, or anything like it, is what 
modern philosophy has to offer us, it 
is certainly no help to theology, and I 
am quite sure it will be no hindrance 
If modern philosophy has nothing bet- 
ter to offer us than bankruptcy and 
shipwreck, if logic—the law of human 
thought—is to be discredited; and 
‘faith’s ladder’ is to be nothing more 
than the hope of a man who has 
nothing else to offer us in religion: 
even the ordinary man has a sufficient 
amount of logic and common sense to 
avoid it, and seek salvation where it 
is really to be found in the Christ of 
the Church. There are philosophers 
and philosophers. There are philoso- 
phers who are Christians in accord- 
ance with their philosophy, as well a3 
those others who try to be Christians 
despite their philosophy. 

“The most philosophic theologians 
of the last generation were my teach- 
ers, Henry B. Smith and Isaac A. 
Dorner. They were masters of phil- 
osophy ancient and modern, and they 
taught me that Christ was the center 
of theology, and that all knowledge 
should be Christologized. The most 
philosophic theologians of my genera- 
tion are Robert Flint and Andrew 
Fairbairn, These held fast to the 
Christ of the Church and found no 
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difficulty in reconciling Christ and 
philosophy. 

“Compared with these four great 
Christian scholars—and I could name 
a multitude of others—those who are 
now claiming the support of philoso- 
phy to undermine the faith of the 
Church in her Christ are pygmies: 
tossed to and fro and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, in craftiness after the 
wiles of error (Eph. iv. 14). The 
Christ of the Church, to-day as ever. 
rallies to him the faith and hope and 
love of the greatest scientists and 
philosophers and men of learning of 
all kinds, as well as of the poor and 
ignorant, and of all grades between 
them, for he is the universal Christ 
and the common Savior. 

“As the Apostle tells us, our Christ 
is: 

The image of the invisible God, 

The first-born of all creation, 

For in Him were all things created, 

In the heavens and upon the earth, 

Things visible and things invisible, 

Whether thrones or dominions or princi- 
palities or powers; 

All things have been created through 
Him and unto Him; 

And He is before all things, 

And in Him all things consist. 

And He is the Head of the body, the 
Church: 

Who is the beginning, the first-born from 
the dead; 

That in all He might have the pre-emin- 
ence, 

For it was the good pleasure of the 
Father that in Him should all the fulness 
dwell; 

And through Him to reconcile all things 
unto Himself, 

Having made peace through the blood of 
His Cross; 

Through Him whether things upon the 
earth, or things in the heavens (Col. i. 
15-20). 


“In the presence ‘of such a Christ 
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how can we do otherwise than bow 
in adoration, awe, and wonder? It is 
irreverent for any one to think he can 
altogether understand such a Chrisi, 
and bring him within any categories 
or formulas that man can devise. It 
is temerity for any one to suppose that 
he can deny the faith of the Church 
in such a Christ simply because he 
cannot explain this or that feature of 
him. 

“Such irreverence and _ temerity 
cannot be regarded as innocent. It 
is, and must be, considered as serious 
guilt, imperiling salvation. Men can- 
not plead ignorance, or inadvertence, 


or misguidance in doctrine any more 
x * * * 
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than in conduct, except as in mitiga- 
tion. Such excuses cannot exempt 
them from guilt and penalty. The 
Church, through her 1900 years of 
experience of the Christ, has always 
had, and has to-day, a wonderful con- 
sensus in her faith in him. She offers 
her Christ to the world as the world’s 
noblest ideal, as the world’s chief 
‘Hope, as the ever-present Savior and 
the final Judge. Her apostolic com- 
mission is to preach now as ever: 
‘He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved. But he that disbe- 
lieveth shall be condemned’ (Mark 
eas 10.) - 


s * * a 


«The Truth of God:’* A Briet Review of the New Theology 


Rev. Epwin J. REINKE, B.D., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


II]. The School of German Theology 


[This is the Second in the Series of 
papers summarizing the present-day new 
false views. See July-August, p. 73.] 


The scriptural rule, that no fountain 
can send forth sweet water and bitter, 
does not seem to apply to Germany, 
considered as the well-spring of relig- 
ious faith. Germany gave us Luther, 
the bravest heart then living in the 
world (Carlyle), whose spiritual ex- 


perience has interpreted for millions 
the Bible he gave back to Christen- 
dom. But to Germany must also be 
traced a heartless or misguided ration- 
alism, and a mutilated theology—for 
the most part, the ashes of the sacri- 
fice of Christian verities upon the altar 
of intellectual pride. 


1. Schleiermacher, and Religion as the Feeling of Dependence 


F,. E. D. Schleiermacher (1768- 
1834) exerted the profoundest influ- 
ence upon the religious thought of the 
19th century. Educated amongst the 
Moravians, the impression left by 
their (deeply evangelical) doctrine of 
the inner life seems to have suggested 
to him the central idea of his system. 
He also retained their Christocentric 


principle. Living, however, at a time 
*Romans i. 25-32, “Who changed the 


truth of God into a lie”,, etc. 
(Vol. xv.—10) 


when the thought of Spinoza was as- 
cendant, he inclined to pantheism (as 
do many of his followers to-day), and, 
discounting the authority of Holy 
Scripture, went far out of the King’s 
highway. Starting with a one-sided 
emphasis of the Infinite, he limited the 
horizon of religion to the domain of 
sensibility and feeling, and traced the 
ground of its being to the realization 
of dependence. Knowledge and ac- 
tion develop from this feeling of de- 
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pendence, revelation being replaced by 
the providential influences which 
evoke the soul’s religious life. Sin is 
not “any lack of conformity unto, or 
transgression of, the Law of God,” 
but a sort of algebraic minus sign, a 
un dy a weakness of the spirit in 
the presence of light and opportunity. 
The idea of guilt is so dwarfed that 
the experience of sin is thought to 
contribute to human development. 
While Christ is made the center of 
the system, an expiatory atonement is 
set aside, and the Cross is little em- 
phasized- It was simply an inevit- 
able tragedy, consequent upon the 
contact of the loving and sinless Re- 
deemer with an evil world. Jesus 
saves by his teaching, example and 
spiritual influence. Salvation is 
wrought when men enter into fellow- 
ship with him. It is by virtue of ger- 
minal holiness that we are accepted by 
God. The priesthood of Christ is his 
posthumous influence. As to his Per- 
son, though unique and sinless, the 
Representative and Redeemer of man- 
kind, he is a mere man, having simply 
experienced in fullest degree the God- 
consciousness existing germinally in 
all men, and ultimately to be devel- 
oped on the same plan everywhere. 
If immortality is a fact, to which be- 
lief Schleiermacher seemed to incline 
(Orr), all men will ultimately be 
saved. 

The mere statement of such a sys- 
tem is sufficient to prove that it is not 
even a new-moon presentation of 
Christianity, but is totally unscript- 
ural. It is easy to see how American 
theologians who drink at such a 
Mimir’s fountain can “value a sys- 
tem” which teaches that “under other 
names, justification and sanctification 
are experiences found outside of 
Christianity.” What martyred ethical 


teacher might not be substituted for 
Jesus Christ in such a scheme as 
Schleiermacher’s? If the root-princi- 
ple of religion is really the mere sense 
of dependence upon God, the religion 
of Cain was no counterfeit coin, and 
Mecca is the twin sister of Jerusalem. 

The issue in a nutshell is whether 
or not the Reformation principle is to 
stand,—The Bible alone is the religion 
of Protestants. There is no sort of 
guarantee that the religious conscious- 
ness will lead us to Bethlehem and not 
to the bottomless pit. Schleiermach- 
er’s grandchildren, at least, are not 
making two bites of the cherry, and 
advanced liberalism will inevitably 
question Christian morality, as it has 
already questioned Christian faith. 
But just as we can not believe in One 
of Whom we have not heard, so truth 
must ever be in order to godliness, 
and, by the same token, Schleiermach- 
er’s gospel is not the Gospel of Paul 
and of Christ. Made in the image of 
the Eternal, there is a “great covenant 
which we still transgress”, and the 
sum of our obligation is set by Jesus 
Christ at ten thousand talents (Matt. 
xx.24). The heart of New Testament 
soteriology is the expiatory Cross; 
and all human merit, even in the 
snowy drapery of “Christ in us”, is 
excluded. ‘‘No meaner blood will do” 
(Bonar). Jesus is the Son of the 
Living God. As our High-priest in 
the highest heavens he ever liveth to 
make intercession for us. And his 
solemn and repeated warnings con- 
cerning the retributions of eternity 
still blanch the cheeks after nearly 
twenty centuries have rolled away. 
What is Truth? If the Bible is right, 
Schleiermacher (whatever his inten- 
tions may have been) can not be reck- 
oned among the prophets of Jehovah. 


— 
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2. Ritschl, and his Value Judgments 


Dr. G. A. Gordon has affirmed that 
the New England fathers were in 
bondage to a book; but the system of 
Albrecht Ritschl (1822-1889) is a still 
clearer proof that the forsaking of 
God’s Word Written as the final au- 
thority may lead to results which are 
simply a baptized paganism. It is ap- 
parent that the roots of certain script- 
ural teachings (the Divinity of Christ) 
take hold of the profoundest problems 
of metaphysics. Believing that Chris- 
tian theology had been unduly influ- 
enced by philosophy, Ritschl elabor- 
ated what he no doubt regarded as a 
complete restatement of Christian doc- 
trine, but what was, in fact, its total 
reconstruction. 

As we can not know things in them- 
selves, we should be content to deter- 
mine their effect upon the religious 
consciousness (just as we do not in- 
quire into the chemical constituents of 
a mother’s tears). A religious inter- 
pretation of the world and the Gospel 
from the subjective viewpoint, is 
everything (value-judgments). There 
is no such thing as original sin. Sin 
is universal, yet a sinless development 
of life is possible. Sin arises from ig- 
norance, and consists of acts, not 
states. When a sinner, realizing in the 
love of God the possibility of filial fel- 
lowship with him, responds with love, 
his salvation is accomplished. It is a 
purely subjective redemption, for God 
never was angry with him. The spec- 
tacle of the relationship of Christ to 
the Father effects conversion, which is 
a growth. As to Christ’s Godhead, it 
is left out of consideration. He is 
One with the Father merely in aim 
and will. “Jesus teaches that the 
Father # love; illustrates it by his 
life ; and proves his abiding conscious- 


ness of it by his death” (Stucken- 
berg). “It is the position of Christ as 
the first-fruits of the society that is 
yet to be” that gives him a unique pre- 
eminence, and entitles him to be called 
the Son of God. The ethical element 
of Christianity is emphasized by 
Ritschl, while the great framework of 
sin, expiation by the work of the Di- 
vine Redeemer, and renewal by the 
indwelling Spirit, upon which the re- 
ligion of the Bible rests, is wanting. 
“The old theological terms may be re- 
tained, but generally a new sense is 
given to them.’ God is Love; the es- 
tablishment of his kingdom is the goal 
of his gracious activity, and Christ is 
the grand instrument which he uses in 
his gracious work. But atonement, as 
understood by the Church from the 
days of Abel’s lamb, is absolutely un- 
known. Ex uno, disce omnia. 

Besides, the divine love goes out to 
the Church as a whole; and only as 
the individual is merged in the unity 
of the mystic brotherhood can he hope 
to be vitalized by the flow of heavenly 
life. It is partly to Ritschl that we 
owe the doctrine of the universal 
Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood 
of Man (Stalker), popularized by the 
eloquence of Phillips Brooks, but op- 
posed by the Scriptures of truth 
(John i. 12). The Ritschlian system, 
now about as widely influential as was 
Schleiermacher’s a century ago, is es- 
sentially Unitarian, without an altar 
and without a priest. It is Unitarian 
before and behind, inside and outside, 
on the right hand and on the left, and 
can save no one who accepts it as the 
truth. 

It seems strange that one claiming 
to be Luther’s disciple, and recogniz- 
ing in words the authority of Holy 
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Scriptures, should have been led by 
extreme emphasis on values to find in 
the Christian consciousness the ulti- 
mate court of appeal. Is the Chris- 
tian consciousness really Christian un- 
less it has been moulded by Christian 
truth? 

On this transparent fallacy the rea- 
soning of President Brown at the re- 
opening of Union Theological Semi- 
nary (1910) was built up. Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl are at one on the 
subject of the supremacy of the relig- 
ious consciousness. And in this dog- 
ma the most vicious principles lie in 
embryo. A thing is not necessarily 
true because it seems true to me. If 
the test of truth is mere feeling, or 
the value-judgment, the shady act of 
Erasmus may be fully justified. Ac- 
cording to the story, after much de- 
bating on the subject of transubstanti- 
ation with Sir Thomas More, he de- 
parted from England, and failed to 
return the pony of his host. The re- 
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monstrances of his noble friend were 
answered in the following doggerel: 


“Quod mihi dixisti de corpore Christi— 

Crede quod habes, et habes; 

Sic tibi rescribo de tuo palfridaq— 

Crede quod habes, et habes”.* 

If a thing is to be considered right 
because it seems right to us, are we 
very far from every man doing that 
which is right in his own eyes? Saul 
the persecutor thought that he did 
God service. Guiteau insisted that he 
was going to be with the Lord. Med- 
als were struck after the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. It may be safely 
predicted that the pretended religious 
consciousness will yet reject every 
shred and iota of the commandments 
of God, and that in due season it will 
appear that it simply stole the livery 
of God to serve the devil in. 


*“VYou said to me belief would make 
The mystic Presence real; 
Now if your own advice you'll take, 
*Twill square the pony’s steal”. 


The School ot Sabatier* 


1. Sabatier, and his “Religions of Authority” 


With Auguste Sabatier, not only is 
genuine Christianity derived from the 
religious consciousness, but the at- 
tempt is made to show that it can not 
possibly rest on any other base. (See 
the Religions of Authority.) If we 
are to believe him, the advance of ex- 
act science in our day has necessitated 
an entire abandonment of the method 
of authority. The miraculous has be- 
come mythical, and only an inconsid- 
erable kernel of the Gospel narratives 
can be received as trustworthy. There 
must be substituted an appeal to ex- 


*This is the Third in the Series of brief 
Summaries of the false New Views. See 
p. 147. 


perience. The religious sentiment ap- 
pears under the forms of interest, law 
and love. Uncivilized man _propiti- 
ates, or guards himself from, dreaded 
occult powers. From this, in the pro- 
cess of evolution, he advances to the 
idea of a compact, law, and the con- 
ception of a righteous God. Renounc- 
ing magic and self-interested sacri- 
fices, he now endeavors to fulfil the 
law of such a God, and lift up holy 
hands to him. From Christ, however, 
the world has learned to realize the 
Divine Fatherhood. The only real 
Gospel that has ever existed, is to en- 
ter into loving filial relationship with 
God. This is the Religion of the 
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Spirit, and constituted primitive Chris- 
tianity. 

With the passing of the years, how- 
ever, accretions of the supernatural 
accumulated about the simple logia of 
the Master, and became embedded in 
the traditions of organized Chris- 
anity. Christ did not rise above his 
Oriental environment. Though the 
greatest religious genius of the ages, 
he was no more than a man, and, in- 
deed, exhibited both ignorance and er- 
ror. To worship him is as truly idol- 
atry as to worship the saints. 

Under the relentless advance of 
modern criticism, the Church has been 
obliged to defend its husks of super- 
naturalism, and has endeavored to do 
so by an appeal to authority. 

The Roman Catholic Church points 
to Peter and his successors, including 
the now infallible Pope, as the divinely 
appointed viceroys of Jesus Christ. 


Their dicta are embodied in Catholic ° 


tradition, accepted “everywhere, a!- 
ways, and by all.” But such a founda- 
tion is unhistorical and invalid; and 
if, with Moehler and Newman, we say 
that the Church has its own God- 
given, characteristic genius, we come 
pretty nearly around to the modern 
principle, for we find the ultimate au- 
thority in the consensus of religious 
consciousness. 

Protestantism, on the other hand, 
while recognizing the weakness of the 
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Romanist position, itself attempts to 
build on sinking sand. In appealing 
to the infallible Scriptures, it has not 
been recognized that they owe their in- 
fallibility to mere Church tradition. 

Calvin, indeed, endeavored to place 
the Protestant idea upon a more truly 
scientific basis, to wit, the answer of 
the renewed heart to the majesty and 
power of the Bible; but what is this 
but to make subjective experience the 
ultimate criterion? Meanwhile, under 
the touch of modern critical scholar- 
ship, the verbally inspired volume of 
the 16th and 17th centuries has turned 
to ordinary literature, full of inaccur- 
acy, in large part unhistorical, and yet 
preserving the central principle for 
which Jesus of Nazareth stood—a 
principle of priceless worth. 

It would not be hard to show that 
Sabatier’s scholarship must have spent 
a night with Jacob at the Jabbok. 

It certainly limps. One expects bet- 
ter things of the Dean of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, than endorsement of the 
opinion that the Book of Esther is a 
“story told at the writer’s pleasure” ; 
or condemnation of the Hebrews for 
their “thefts from the Egyptians”; or 
the urging of a discrepancy between 
the Septuagint and Hebrew text in the 
obscure passage, Psalm xl. 6 (where 
at any rate the Massoretic pointing 
may possibly be questioned). 


2. Some Objections of his Disciples to the Protestant View Met 


A few general observations, how- 
ever, with reference to his system and 
its relation to the corner-stone tenet of 
Protestantism, is all that will be un- 
dertaken here. 

If Sabatier has really proved his 
se, we need no priests to burn our 


Bibles, for the Christian faith is 
worthless. If it does not somehow 
depend upon Divine authority, and if 
the religious consciousness can be 
quoted as an ipse dixit, we may well 
ask with worthy Hannibal, lost on the 
mountains, Ubi terrarum sumus? 
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Then the Italian brigands who go to 
confession may be in a state of salva- 
tion. 

Or does the collective religious con- 
sciousness decide? Then the foul pa- 
ganism of India may take its place 
alongside 1 Corinthians xiii. I. 

Sabatier does not at all perceive the 
cataract’s brink toward which his prin- 
ciples hurry us. Why should the re- 
ligious consciousness recognize the ul- 
timate Gospel in Christ’s conception 
of the Divine Fatherhood? In the ad- 
vancing evolution of humanity a 
prophet may arise to herald man’s di- 
vinity, and hallow, on pantheistic prin- 
ciples, the vilest wickedness of Ge- 
henna. 

His own well known work on 
The Religions of Authority need 
only be studied to see the futility of 
attempting to dispense with the Bible 
and its ultimate authority. The relig- 
ious consciousness to which he gives 
the seat of authority is a Christian con- 
sciousness. Whence came its distinc- 
tive coloring His Christ, stripped of 
divinity by the hands of critical van- 
dalism, is still the Christ of the Gos- 
pels—born in Palestine, followed by 
disciples, and who suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate. As a matter of cold fact, 
is it tradition, secular history, or the 
Gospel Records, that describe the 
teaching of the Man who taught the 
world to say, “Our Father who art in 
heaven”? The four Gospels, of course, 
Sabatier can not break away from 
them. 

His assertion that Protestantism 
reasons in a circle on the question of 
authority can easily be shown to be 
fallacious. A word or two to clear 
the ground. It will be allowed on all 
hands that in standing for an authori- 
tative Bible, Protestants do not need 


to go back farther than the New Tes- 
tament. What is it, then, that is re- 
quired to give the New Testament its 
authority? The heart of the question 
may be stated thus: Is this record, 
which deals with supernaturalism, 
veridical? Now, is the testimony of 
universal Christian tradition on this 
point to be set aside? Ifso, why? It 
is no sufficient reason that the mention 
of tradition unconsciously suggests 
Romanism, against which we may be 
prejudiced on general principles; not 
even all Romanist tradition is to be re- 
jected because of such things as the 
forged decretals. Is there no secular 
witness to the supernaturalism of the 
Gospels (Celsus, Julian, the bitterly 
inimical Talmudists)? If we are go- 
ing to go in for such Thor’s hammer 
radicalism, we shall quickly send all 
history to the happy hunting-grounds, 
including the historical review which 
constitutes a bulky portion of Sabat- 
ier’s own book. 

But, it may be asked, granting the 
validity of universal Christian tradi- 
tion to authenticate the New Testa- 
ment Gospels, is it not very palpably 
reasoning ina circle to base these writ- 
ings again on logia, or oral tradition? 
The whole strength of this objection, 
however, depends upon the idea of 
untrusworthiness attached to the 
words “oral tradition.” As a matter 
of fact (quite apart from the question 
of the guidance of the Holy Spirit) is 
the tradition of even two generations 
invalid? It is in no wise invalid. Ex- 
perience shows that for fifty years or 
more events may be retained in the 
public memory so fresh and realistic 
as not to deserve the name of tradi- 
tion at all. We are near enough to 
Lincoln and the Franco-German war 
to be able to judge. 
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The reliability and authority of the 
New Testament, however, can never 
be settled by the theoretical scholar- 
ship of the recluse thinker. The sci- 
ence of archeology has given the con- 
fessionalists an unbroken series of vic- 
tories. The fulfilment of prophecy re- 
mains the marvel of the ages. “A 
candid examination of the prophecies 
of the Bible inevitably leads to the ac- 
ceptance of its inspiration” (Pember). 
And the testimony of Jesus Christ is 
decisive and final as to the authority 
of the Written Word in general. He 
is the Personage of history. His 
mark, left broad and deep upon the 
ages, and including the transforming 
power of the Gospel of historic Chris- 
tianity in the world to-day, proclaims 
him the Son of God (John x. 25). 
But did he not endorse, on the very 
principle of Protestantism, the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and therefore, 
by parity of reasoning, the New Tes- 


tament also? 
* * uw Bd 


Sabatier’s whole discussion reminds 
us that in repudiating Rationalism we 
are not to reject the service of reason 
in matters of religion (Hodge). Not 
in itself infallible, it can, like the sign- 
board, point us to the supreme author- 
ity. It is the highest of our God- 
given faculties, and must judge of the 
credibility of a revelation (Hodge). 
Reason enables us to see in the stu- 
pendous works of creation the tokens 
of Jehovah’s everlasting power and di- 
vinity. Paul reasoned out of the 
Scriptures (Acts xvii. 2). Christ de- 
manded of the Jews why they failed 
to come to a reasonable conclusion 
(Luke xii. 57). It is on this faculty 
that men rely for guidance in all the 
practical concerns of life. But where 
Reason is allowed the privilege of a 
candid and unfettered investigation of 
the Scriptures (as with Lincoln) her 
verdict can never fail to be: “The 
hand that made them is divine.” 


* * w * 


« The New Unitarianism’’, and Its Import 


EprrortaL IN “THE HERALD AND PRESBYTER”’, NOVEMBER 8, IQII 


[In the introduction to the latest edition 
of his “Theology”, Rev. Dr. Strong, of 
Rochester Theological Seminary confident- 
ly predicts a great Unitarian defection in 
the Churches in the near future. There are 
signs of it on every hand, and the outlook 
is threatening. In the following Editorial 
Note Rev. Dr. Monfort writes of it in 
connection with the recent dissent from 
the Presbyterian faith on the part of 
Prof. William Adams Brown. His views 
are warmly endorsed as good Unitarianism, 
in a recent article on “The New Unitarian- 
ism”, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, a representative 
Unitarian.—Editor.] 


We referred last week to an article by 
Dr. William Adams Brown, of Union Sem- 
inary, in which he advanced the view that 
Jesus is a “symbol of God”, and charac- 
terized the Athanasian creed, with its 
declaration of the deity of Christ, as “a 


perversion”. We spoke of his view as a 
form of unitarianism. He spoke of it asa 
view of Jesus which should be acceptable 
to Jews and Unitarians, as well as to 
Christian. We characterized it as unitar- 
ian because, while speaking of Jesus as “a 
symbol of God”, and as an ideal, it not 
only stopped short of asserting his deity, 
hut cast contempt on the great creed 
which does assert it. 

We had not seen another article of the 
same series, which set forth “ a unitarian 
view” of Christ, by a representative uni- 
tarian authority, Dr. W. C. Gannett, in 
which the views advanced by Dr. Brown 
are set forth as “the new Unitarianism”. 
Dr. Gannett says: 


It is that word “symbol” applied to Je- 
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sus, which is becoming pregnant with 
truth to us. In other words, Unitarians 
to-day understand well that there are two 
who bear the name Jesus —the historical 
Jew and the idealized Jesus. 

An example then—Jesus is this to us; 
first he makes the appeal and the challenge 
of a splendid example. But we see many 
examples of this type in the past, and many 
around us to-day; brothers and sisters of 
Jesus, as he himself called them. For 
aught that we really know, some of them 
may be nobler examples than he. Yet 
since idealization of the centuries has made 
him the grand illustration of the type, we 
gladly accept his name as its symbol. 

As its symbol—Jesus is that to us, sec- 
ondly. Secondly, not secondarily; for to 
be symbol of the ideal life is even more 
than to be its example. Titles like “Lord” 
and “Master”, phrases like “In his steps”, 
“Imitation of Christ”, with their genetic 
and authoritative and literal implications, 
are not to our liking, are not honest for 
us; but such terms as “the Christ life”, 
“the Christ in us”, “the spirit of Jesus”, 
are full of welcome significance, These 
terms are symbolic. Of all such phrases, 
“the spirit of Jesus” most nearly expresses 
that which we care for in him, and would 
make our own. The words seem to gener- 
alize Jesus; they connect us with, yet free 
us from the historic; they enlarge the 
holding capacity of his name as symbol, 
till it is able to contain all our ideals of 
purity, consecration, daring, sympathy, 
love and self-sacrifice. They seem to mark 
the transition from the historic to the 
idealized being, from Jesus the example to 
Jesus the symbol. 


Is this symbolic use of an individual 
life to describe a type of human nobility, 
as when we say “a Washington”, “a Lin- 
coln”, “a Jesus’ —is this “idealization” ? 
at For this is the natural history of 
great beliefs; they are born as visions, 
they live as truths, they grow old as dog- 
mas, they die as errors; and then, if they 
have been true enough, they become poe- 
try, and enter on a higher and immortal 
life as “symbols” of something greater, 
more beautiful than themselves. : 


Now our new Unitarian, whether or no 
he himself idealizes Jesus, is at least be- 
ginning to understand and appreciate and 
sympathize with his idealization by others. 
In the future, therefore, he is likely to 
make increasing use of Jesus as symbol. 
In what ways? As symbol of the two 
truths which to Christian orthodoxy have 
always been greatest of truths. Incarna- 
tion and Vicarious Atonement. In a sense 
vastly larger than that of the Christian 
dogmas, they are profound truths. God is 
incarnate in man—no truth can be greater 
than that! By world-wide vicarious suf- 
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fering—no one living, no one dying unto 
himself —by a universalized cross, as it 
were—mankind is being slowly purified, 
uplifted, atoned with God: is any fact 
grander, more tragic, more blessed than 
that? Whenever, wherever this cross, that 
is every one’s lot, is self-chosen in order 
to save others from it, we are facing the 
sacrifice which always and everywhere is 
the dynamic of human salvation. The dif- 
ference between orthodoxy and Unitarian- 
ism is not that one believes in these truths, 
and the other does not. Both believe in 
the truths; but to the orthodox mind Jesus 
of Nazareth uniquely and mystically ac- 
tualizes them—without him they hardly 
seem to be facts; to the Unitarian mind, 
without him as with, they are the supreme 
facts of life, but he nobly illustrates, and 
therefore can symbolize them. The life 
of God in the soul of man—Jesus is sym- 
bol of that! The universal law of vicar- 
ious atonement —Calvary’s cross can and 
does symbolize that! 

This “New Unitarianism” is only a new 
expression of old Unitarianism. It denies 
that Christ is God, making him only a 
symbol of God, or of what is noble and 
ideal. It denies the incarnation, making 
it only the symbol of God dwelling in 
Christ as in all men. It denies the atone- 
nent on Calvary, making it only a symbol 
of world-wide self-sacrifice, It recognizes 
the Gospel not as ever true and the power 
of God unto salvation, but as a worn-out 
dogma and an error, but a symbol of some- 
thing very beautiful. It recognizes Jesus 
as an “ideal man”, and a splendid exam- 
ple” (not the highest type, for it says: 
“there may be nobler examples”), and as 
a symbol of God, and a “grand illustration 
of the type”, but not as God and man and 
the actual Savior of men. It classes him 
with Buddha when it names “Buddha and 
Jesus, the two supreme illustrations in his- 
tory of the power of idealization”. It uses 
scripture terms in an unscriptural sense, 
and abounds in pious phrases while deny- 
ing the truth of the doctrines they express. 
It reduces facts to symbols and history to 
illustration and inspiration to poetry. 

If the Unitarian view of Christ is true, the 
Church has really no mission. If there is 
no actual atonement for sin, it has no gos- 
pel. The question of Christ’s actual deity, 
incarnation and atonement involves not 
only the usefulness, but the very life of 
the Church. 
e #258 se 
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*_--A Review of 


the Introductions of Driver and Cornill 


By THE Late Howarp Oscoop, MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN Revision Com- 
MITTEE, PROFESSOR IN ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Part Second, Contradictory Conclusions of the Foremost 
Constructive Scholars 


{In Part First of Dr. Osgood’s paper, 
July-August, pages 77-82, he dealt with 
“The Latest Conclusions of the Radical 
Criticism”; in Part Second he dealt with 
the opposite and contradictory conclusions 
of the foremost constructive scholars, 
reached through the legitimate use of the 
scientific principles of Biblical historical 
study and criticism, and especially by the 
study of the Extra-Biblical history, paral- 


lel with the Old Testament history and 
drawn from the revelations of Modern 
Archeology. So superficial and one-sided 
are the Introductions of Driver and Cor- 
nill, that the existence of such conserva- 
tive scholars and their innumerable and 
massive works could not even be inferred 
from anything contained in those Introduc- 
tions.—Editor.] 


1. Summary of the Testimony of the Conservative Hosts 


What, then, are the teachings af these 
sciences on fundamental points of history 
in the works of their chief representatives, 
of Lepsius, Diimichen, Brugsch, Erman, 
Meyer, Stern, Leemans, Pleyte, Lieblein, 
Fried. Delitzsch, Hommel, Tiele, Wiede- 
mann, De Rougé, Mariette, Chabas, Mas- 
pero, Deveria, Naville, Oppert, Menant, 
Lenormant, Babelon, Lefébure, Pierret, 
Heuzey, Grebaut, Loret, Virey, Bouriant, 
the Rawlinsons, Birch, Renouf, Pinches, 
Petrie, Griffiths, and many more? 

1. That, as far back as we know anything 
of man on the earth by his monuments, 
language was fully formed in power of ex- 
pression and in written characters. The 
inscriptions of Tello in Babylonia, and of 
Medum in Egypt, the earliest known, are 
as perfect in the characters employed as 
those of any succeeding age. They are cut 
by the hands of masters in their art and 
are interspersed with bas-reliefs, statues, 
paintings, etc., on the same plane of facile 
ability and knowledge. Men may argue as to 
the origin of language, but language, as we 


* An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, by S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Profes- 


sor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Ox- 


ford. New ae oh Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 


Xxxi, 
Be Pisiecang ta in das Alte Testament, von Carl Hein- 
but Cornill, Dr. theol. bi hil., ordentlichem Pro- 
fessor der Theologie an er Universitat Kénigs- 
berg. Freiburg, i 1891. (Pp. xii, 325.) 
Reprinted from Bibliotheca Sacra, J uly, 1893. 


first meet it on the horizon of known his- 
tory by monuments, is already a complete 
and polished instrument in the hands of 
man. The beginning of our knowledge of 
Semitic languages is not with Moses, but 
many centuries before Moses or Abraham, 
in the numerous monuments of Southern 
Babylonia. From that early time till after 
the time of Christ, the Semitic dialects held 
sway over Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, and 
Palestine. Long before the Exodus the 
royal families of Babylon and Mesopota- 
mia, the very Egyptian prefects in Pales- 
tine, corresponded with the Pharaoh, not 
in Egyptian, but in Semitic dialects, prov- 
ing that Semitic was the diplomatic lan- 
guage of Western Asia.1° 

2. The earliest inscriptions of Medum 
and Tello and the pyramids are religious. 
The main doctrines of Egyptian religion 
are as positively asserted at Medum and in 
the inscribed pyramids as at any later time. 
Ploytheism is abundant, but there, too, is 
the son of the gods, Osiris, who had come 
to earth to do good and been slain by the 

10 For a startling instance of ignoring the plain 
results of monumental history in Egypt and West- 
ern Asia, we refer the student to Cornill, sect. 4, 
on the Antiquity of Writing among the Hebrews. 
See also sect. 49. Has he never read of the 
twenty-four campaigns of the Egyptian army in 
Syria before Merenptah, or of the three hundred 
and thirty-six Tell-el-Amarna letters, or that Pal- 


estine was under the government of Egypt for 
centuries before Merenptah? See, to same effect, 


Driver, pp. 34, 83, 90, 117. 
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god of evil, had risen from the dead and 
become in the other world the judge of liv- 
ing and dead. The beautiful pictures of 
Medum show us the earliest known Egyp- 
tians looking out upon their resurrection 
life. The interior of the pyramid of Unas 
assures us of the union of the deceased 
with his god, and his joy and power in the 
other world of heaven. The epitome of all 
Egyptian theology is found on these earli- 
est monuments, which, we are told, were, 
at least, as long before Moses as Moses 
was before Christ. 

3. Naville’s critical edition of the “Book 
of the Dead”11 founded on seventy-seven 
MSS., all prior to the Exodus, is a scien- 
tific proof of the care exercised even by 
heathen Egyptians in the preservation of 
their sacred texts, though these texts had 
little or no logical connection with each 
other. The same laws which govern the 
textual criticism of the New Testament are 
found to govern the textual criticism of 
the “Book of the Dead” (1200-1700 B. C.). 
The rough and handy assumptions of utter 
carelessness, of frequent wilful interpola- 
tions, of intentional fraud in sacred texts, 
are proven as baseless against the heathen 
as they are against the Christian copyists. 
Carelessness there is, as in all human 
work; interpolations thare are, coming from 
the margin or otherwise, but they are in 
the interest of preserving the text 
and not in the interest of fraud. 
No chapter of the “Book of the 
Dead” was dearer to the Egyptian than the 
seventeenth, and none more commented 
on. As Renouf says: “It must be suffi- 
cient here to give the earliest forms known 
to us of the text and of the first commen- 
taries. These are printed [by Renouf] in 
characters which show the difference be- 
tween text and later additions; all of 
which, it must be remembered, are of ex- 
treme antiquity—some two thousand years 
before any probable date of Moses’.12 Not 
only the MSS. but the monuments, prove 
the accuracy of the transmission of sacred 
texts from the pyramid of Unas to the 
Deir-el-Bahari of Hatasu, i. e., for seven- 
teen hundred years before the Exodus.18 
Erman say “This literature was made at an 
epoch that lies almost beyond our histori- 


11 In three volumes, Berlin, 1885-86. 

12 Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology, June, 1892. 

13 Maspero, Rec. d. Travaux, Vol. ili, p. 195. 


cal knowledge, and later times did no more 
than pass it on’. And Naville himself 
tells us, “Literature was not a slow fruit 
of the development of Egypt, but it goes 
back to the first dynasties”. And in their 
literature they were well aware of the dif- 
ference between an accurate and an inac- 
curate copy. 

4. We are told by all these authorities, 
as by Erman, that, “At the time when the 
oldest monuments now extant were erect- 
ed, the Egyptians were a people of high 
civilization: they had a complete system of 
writing, a literature, a highly developed 
art, and a well-ordered state’; and by 
Lepsius, that before 3000 B. c. “there is 
found a people highly instructed in all the 
arts of peace; a state completely organiz- 
ed; a hierarchy, firmly founded, minutely 
divided, and organized even to the small- 
est external matters; a universally dif- 
fused system of writing, and the common 
use of papyrus; in short a _ civilization 
which in all essential points has already at- 
tained its full maturity, and only by sharp 
investigation is the further development 
in some directions discovered’. This 
civilization was not in mere externals, 
but is illustrated by a comprehension and 
teaching of ethics superior to anything we 
find in Greece or Rome till after the time 
of Christ; so that Chabas and Renouf tell 
us “the recognized Egyptian code of mor- 
ality was a very noble and refined one. 
None of the Christian virtues is forgotten 
in it; piety, charity, gentleness, self com- 
mand in word and action, chastity, the 
protection of the weak, benevolence to- 
wards the humble, deference to superiors, 
respeet for property in its minutest de- 
tails, all is expressed there, and in 
extremely good language’. Not only 
ethics of this high standard, but firm and 
just laws and obedience to them are as- 
serted to be the safeguard of the state. 


5. In entire accord with the foregoing, 
all who have sudied the art of the earliest 
ages in Egypt and Babylonia assert that 
art had reached its master-pieces in those 
days. Perrot and Chipiez, Soldi, Blanc, 
Brugsch, Maspero, Wiedemann, Fergus- 
son, Petrie, Mariette, Ebers, Lenormant, 
Renouf, Rhoné,—all agree that, “the 
more ancient their works, the more beau- 
tiful they are’. “Every artistic produc- 
tion of those days in picture, writing, or 
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sculpture bears the stamp of the highest 
perfection of art”. And the same holds 
good of Babylonia.'+ 

6. Maspero, Meyer, Erman, Brugsch, 
tell us that the eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean, of which Palestine forms a 
third part, was always during historic 
time the natural and necessary entrepot of 
Asiatic and western commerce. It stood 
on the same plane of civilization as Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, and was bound to them 
by constant commerce. It was thorough- 


ly known in all its parts and inhabitants 
to the governments of both countries. Its 
art was as refined as that of Egypt, and 
its productions were the prizes of com- 
merce or of the royal treasuries. The 
land was densely inhabited, and all the 
strategic points were strongly fortified. 
There was unceasing coming and going 
between Asia and Egypt, through Pales- 
tine, of royal embassies, of travellers, of 
the bearers of commerce, of troops of the 
dominant suzerain. 


>. These Conclusions of All Constructive Scholars Annihilate these 
Destructive “Introductions” 


Now whether these results are true or 
not, they are the unanimous teaching of 
historical scholars of the first rank, and 
on that account alone they should be con- 
sidered, but are not, by these writers who 
also profess to be historical critics of a 
contemporaneous history. But if these 
results are true, as the monuments prove, 
on what ground can these critics justify 
their complete silence and exclusion of 
all this testimony to the conditioning en- 
vironment of the Old Testament? The 
Old Testament can no longer be fairly 
treated under conceptions of history which 
are antiquated and denied by the monu- 
ments of every museum in Europe. The 
new view of ancient history must come in 
and be made a part of the problem. And 
when that occurs, the foundations of the 
theory of these Introductions will pass 
away with the rushing streams,as sands 
with the flood. 

If these results of Assyriology and 
Egyptology are true, then what shall be 
said of the Hebrews and of the Old Tes- 
tament as represented in these Introduc- 
tions? Were they not far below the sur- 
ronuding contemporaneous heathenism in 
civilization, development of language, re- 
ligion, morals, care for their sacred texts? 
Undoubtedly they were. They were Sem- 
ites, but while, as history elsewhere 
proves, the brightest and best of all their 
family of nations, these Introductions 
would make them appear, in view of their 
known environment, to lag thousands of 


_ 14 See Comptes Rendus. Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres (Sept.-Oct., 1892), pp. 340- 
349- 


years behind the other Semitic nations. 
Then the common-sense conclusion would 
be that it is far better to study and fol- 
low heathen Egypt in religion and morals 
than to follow Abraham and the Old 
Testament. 

If these results of Egyptology and As- 
sytiology are true, as these scholars be- 
lieve, then there is far greater reason for 
placing the composition of the Peniateuch 
in the classic age than in the age of the 
decline and abasement of Western Asiatic 
and Egyptian literature. Both Driver and 
Cornill imagine a state of society and re- 
ligion before the age of David that is in 
blank contradiction to the facts shown by 
the monuments. Without this purely im- 
aginary society and religion their theory 
could have no basis. If the Pentateuch 
written in the most classic Hebrew, if the 
Psalms and Prophets, the Old Testament 
as we have it, was to a large extent writ- 
ten, edited, and issued only from 650 to 
160 8. c., then the miracle of its appear- 
ance is still greater than at earlier dates, 
for the decadence of all Western Asiatic 
and Egyptian literature was in ful! course. 
The literary sceptre had long passed 
from Asiatic to Greek hands. And if by 
all the analogies of environment there is 
reason why the Pentateuch should not 
have been composed 1400 B. C., there is 
also no reason why the principal actor in 
the history should not have been its his- 
torian, When we have a document claim- 
ing to narrate contemporary history by an 
apparent or asserted author, we are told 
by those who write on historical method 
that it must be tested by the following 
questions: (1) Was the apparent author 
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a contemporary? (2) Was he a partici- 
pant or eye-witness of the events? (3) 
What was the author's ability to observe 
and conceive, his education, his under- 
standing of the matters related, his posi- 
tion in life, the theme and form of his 
narratives, his tendency and party? (4) 
Does the author show in his writings and 
in his acts that he prefers truth above ail 
things? (5) Are there any reasons why 
he should deceive?!5 

Now no “concision” of the Pentateuch 
can efface from it the noble character of 
Moses. If, then, the Pentateuch is in a 
fitting literary environment only in the 
age of Moses, are not all these questions 
best answered by the character of Moses, 
by his education, understanding, position 
in life and relation to the events? Are 
there any reasons conceivable why he 
should deceive? 

This criticism lays claim to an advance 
on all previous criticism in being pre-emin- 
ently psychological, that is, consonant with 
the known laws of the mind, and by these 
laws it claims to investigate the pheno- 
mena of the Old Testament and to reach 
its results. No objection is offered to as- 
sumptions of this sort, for we are far 
more concerned with undoubted facts for 
which this psychological criticism offers 
no explanation. Among all educated 
races of all centuries the creation in liter- 
ture of unique, noble, self-sacrificing hu- 
man characters ruled by the highest ideals 
of faith, hope, and love, human in many 
a weakness, yet conquerors of themselves 
in life’s struggle, is the supreme stamp of 
that inexplicable power we call genius. 
Not one of these great creations of the 
human. mind has been of composite origin, 
any more than the works of Praxiteles or 
Angelo or Rubens were the composite 
construction of many minds and hands of 
ages far separated. Hamlet and Lear 
sprang from one mighty brain, not from a 
symposium of mediocrities spread over 
four hundred years. 

Among the greatest characters of the 
world’s literature, who live from age to 
age, and excite the yeneration of all who 
know them, are Abraham, Joseph, Moses. 
They are our brothers by their weak- 
nesses, for they are human, but they are 


15 Bernheim, Hist. Methode (1889), p. 345 ff. 
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our noble examples by the virtues that 
soar heavenward in them. Each one is 
unique in surrounding and in character, 
and none of them has had a second in the 
world’s history. We put away every 
other consideration of this literature than 
its human side, and ask if it is. credible 
that these creations of literature, that rise 
above others as the Himalayas above the 
hills, were the exceptions in the work of 
genius, the slow accretions of many hands 
through many ages? Are “narratives that 
directly contradict one another’, anach- 
ronisms, interpolations, poor compilation, 
numerous redactors, and ‘‘the wretched, in- 
comprehensible editing of the whole’, suf- 
ficient to account for the majestic charac- 
ter of Abraham that rises from the nar- 
rative, clear to every reader? How does 
it happen that a narrative, so contorted 
and so false, pattered everywhere with the 
daubs of incompetent hands, gives us, 
firm as the everlasting hills veined wth 
precious metals and jewels, and covered 
with the abundant, tender harvest of the 
sun, the character of Joseph? 


Do J and E and P, with Kuenen’s ad- 
ditional fifteen and Wellhausen’s addition- 
al nineteen redactors, editing, reediting, 
subtracting, adding, misplacing, using 
sagas, legends, myths, traditions, and ac- 
commodating them to the ideas of their 
several periods far apart,—do these fur- 
nish any basis for the massive, colossal, 
patient, humane, self-sacrificing character 
of Moses? Not until we see an ant heap 
become a granite mountain can we believe 
in the psychology that sees in such a com- 
position a sufficient explanation for the 
creation of these characters. 


On the contrary, these characters as they 
rise from the narratives, prove, as was 
said of the Gospels, it would require a 
Jesus to imagine a Jesus, that it would 
require more than an Abraham to imagine 
an Abraham, more than a Joseph to paint 
his alluring portrait, more than a Moses 
to draw the lines, from the lowly, hidden 
cradle to the splendors of Pharaoh’s pal- 
aces, to the desert exile and back to Pha- 
raoh, an opponent on equal terms, 
through the long-drawn sorrows of forty — 
years, that unfold the grandest ac 
in four thousand years of the world’s h 
tory. No; so long as these ' 
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stamp those pages, by all the known laws 
of psychology these characters are the 
guinea stamp of minds as exalted as the 
characters they drew. The only possible 
way of recommending the criticism of 
these Introductions is by depreciating 
these unique characters. The denial of 
miracle, the assertion of falsehood in the 
narrative, is of no avail; for, after all, 
there is the character, and the creation of 
the character must be explained, it can- 
not be explained away. 

As this criticism has excluded from its 
problem the light which the sciences of 
Egyptology and Assyriology throw on the 
times and environment of the Old Testa- 
ment, it also has positively excluded the 
New Testament from giving any witness 
on its main problems. The New Testa- 
ment is mentioned in Driver’s preface only 
to be put aside as incompetent to bear tes- 
timony. Cornill does not mention the wit- 
ness of the New Testament as to the age 
and authorship of the books. It does seem 
strange to read eight hundred pages of 
criticism of the Old Testament by two 
Christian theological professors, and never 
meet once with a mention of Christ or of 
the Holy Spirit or of the witness of the 
New Testament. 

Kuenen, the master mind of this school, 
tells us clearly why the New Testament is 
not admitted. He first gives a thoroughly 
fair epitome of the New Testament teach- 
ing as to the Old Testament’s being the 
word of God spoken through the prophets, 
and that word being, in many instances, 
exactly fulfilled in Christ and others and 
in events of the apostolic era; and then 
adds: “Its judgment concerning the origin 
and nature of the prophetical expectations 
and their relation to the historical reality, 
may be regarded as diametrically opposed 
to ours’. He also adds, what is the naked 
truth, “We must either cast aside as worth- 
less our dearly-bought scientific method, or 
must forever cease to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the New Testament in the do- 
main of the exegesis of the Old. Without 
hesitation we choose the latter alterna- 
tive’.16 Professor Strack, of Berlin, also 
states the point bluntly, but all out of logi- 
cal joint: “As regards the passages from 
the New Testament, we must protest 


16 Prophets, p. 448. 


against their use, for the twofold reason, 
that, if they prove the Mosaic authorship, 
all other proofs are superfluous and a 
derogation from the authority of our Lord; 
and that the use of such proofs removes 
the whole question from the historical and 
critical domain”’.17 The simple, common- 
sense method would be to examine these 
passages fairly, find out what they assert, 
and take them as part of the general in- 
vestigation. To lock them out on a priori 
grounds is certainly not scientific. 

Now no intelligent student would preclude 
criticism of the Old Testament by reference 
to the New Testament; but they would make 
the New Testament statements a factor in 
the problem. And they will ask, Can that 
criticism of the Old Testament be healthy, 
open-eyed, unprejudiced, judicial, which ut- 


terly excludes from its consideration the 


New, the most important work of all by the 
Hebrews and separated from the Old Tes- 
tament by less than two hundred years, ac- 
cording to this criticism? Can that criti- 
cism be historical and judicial which ran- 
sacks for proofs the pseudographs and 
apocryphal literature before and after 
Christ, and never sees the New Testament 
in its search? Yet this is precisely what 
this criticism does. Where this is done it 
can ‘be justified on the only possible 
ground, that of Kuenen, that the testimony 
of the New Testament can not be trusted. 
Kuenen also says, in effect, that if one be- 
lieves the New Testament he must believe 
from its teaching that the Old is equally 
the word of God. The two Testaments 
stand on the same plane, so far as genuine- 
ness, preservation of the text, and their 
claims to faith are concerned. Driver, 
against Kuenen and all his school, says: 
“The same canon of historical criticism 
which authorizes the assumption of tradi- 
tion in the Old Testament, forbids it (ex- 
cept within narrowest limits, as in some of 
the divergences apparent between the par- 
allel narratives of the Gospels) in the case 
of the New Testament”. He had also pre- 
viously remarked, “that while in the Old 
Testament, for example, there are instances 
in which we can have no assurance that an 
event was recorded until many centuries 
after its occurrence, in the New Testament 
the interval at most is not more than thirty 


17 Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, p. 1791. 
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to fifty years’. But Kuenen is far more 
exact to the results of this criticism and 
to the present view of the majority of 
German New Testament critics when he 
puts both Testaments on the same plane of 
untrustworthiness. “In ancient times, and 
specifically in Israel, the sense of histori- 
cal continuity could only be preserved by 
the constant compliance on the part of the 
past with the requirements of the present; 
that is to say, its constant renovation and 
transformation. This may be called the 
law of religious historiography. At any 
rate it dominates the historical writings 
alike of the Israelites and of the early 
Christians. To the three stages of the de- 
velopment of religion in Israel, the pro- 
phetic, the Deuteronomic, and the priestly, 
answers a threefold conception of Israel’s 
history. Again in the apostolic and post- 
apostolic age, the Judeo-Christian, the 
Pauline, and the Alexandrine conceptions 
of Christianity followed each other, and 
not unfrequently came into collision; and, 
accordingly we find in the Gospels a Judzo- 
Christian picture of the Christ, a modifica- 
tion of it in the Pauline sense by Luke, 
and then, as a result of the application of 
the Logos-idea to the traditional materials, 
a complete transformation and glorification 
of the teacher of Nazareth in the fourth 
Gospel. So it is, and so it must be”.18 

We refer students to Wendt’s, Harnack’s 
and Pfleiderer’s latest criticism of the Gos- 
pels for proof that leading German critics 
teach not only that there is tradition but 
abundance of myth and legend in the New 
Testament. The two Testaments, then, ac- 
cording to the highest authorities of this 
school of criticism, stand on the same plane 
of doubt, disorder, and tradition. According 
to them the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment concerning the Old are radically er- 
roneous; the Savior in his hundred quo- 
tations and references to the Old Testa- 
ment, the Holy Spirit in Peter (Acts ii.), 
in Stephen (Acts vi.), in Paul (Acts iit 
Rom. iv.-v.), and in Hebrews (xi.), hon- 
estly but ignorantly take the airy web of 
legend and tradition as solid historical 
ground and encourage seekers after God 
to rest their faith upon it. 

The method of this criticism is narrow 
in the extreme. It is confined to compar- 


18 Modern Review, Oct., 1880, p. 705. 


19 Schaff-Herzog En 


ing and aggregating the contradictions ap- 
pearing to each critic within the Old Tes- 
tament, It is oblivious to well-ascertained 
history parallel with the Old Testament. 
It refuses to take cognizance of the chief 
ilebrew witness outside of the Old Testa- 
ment. It offers no common-sense, sufficient 
proofs of its main assertions. It exalts 
conjectural above severe textual criticism, 
and carries its own tradition and dogma 
to the highest power. Without pretence to 
prophecy, on the ground of the inevitable 
laws of the human mind, we are sure that 
a broader, fairer, more historical criticism 
will come in, and open its eyes, and pa- 
tiently consider every evidence from every 
source to the constitution of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

For the past one hundred years specific 
phases and theories of rationalistic criti- 
cism in Germany have each lived about 
twenty-five years. The Graf-Kuenen the- 
ory began in 1867. It reached its zenith in 
1876-80, in the publication of Kuenen’s 
“Prophets”, his strongest work, and of 
Wellhausen’s “Prolegomena”. Then Well- 
hausen left his theological professorship, 
because, as he says, his theological position 
was “polytheism and monotheism togeth- 
er’.19 Then Kuenen’s lecture-room was 
less and less attended, until but few lis- 
tened to him.20 The students who fol- 
lowed Kuenen’s views could not find 
churches to employ them. Against the pro- 
test of the professors the hated evangelical 
faith was again represented in the Univer- 
sity of Leiden.24 Yet Kuenen was the real 
inventor of the form of criticism presented 
in these Introductions, the master mind of 
the whole movement, as Wellhausen in his 
torso, the “Prolegomena”, was its most 
popular delineator. After them there is no 
leader, none to compare with them. Their 
theory has taken possession, in greater or 
less degree, of every Protestant professor’s 
chair of Old Testament literature in Eur- 
ope, just as deistical views had done a cen- 
tury before, just as Hegel’s views had done 
fifty years ago. But unanimity in teaching 
is a sign of stagnation in Germany. Al- 
ready the signs of abating interest in the 
Old Testament are apparent. The extreme 
attacks now are against the New Testament 
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and have been for twenty-five years or more. 
These attacks were laughed at as the Graf- 
Kuenen theory was laughed at when it first 
appeared, Wendt’s criticism of the Gospels 
is on the same lines as that of Kuenen, 1. e., 
of a “natural development which accounts 
for all the phenomena”. MHarnack has de- 
clared against belief in the miraculous 
birth of Christ and in most of the state- 
ments of the Apostles’ Creed. Germany is 
ringing from end to end with the noise of 
this battle. 

Pfleiderer takes from the mould of the 
tomb Strauss’s first “Life of Christ” 
(new edit. 1803), and recommends it 
as “amongst the standard works which 
are secure of a permanent place in litera- 
ture for all time’, for “every individual 
who determines to make his way from the 
bondage of a naive trust in authority and 
tradition into the freedom of mature 
thought, must pass through precisely that 
stage of thorough-going, logical, negative 
criticism which is represented by Strauss’s 
work in an unique manner”. He believes 
that “the miraculous narratives of the Gos- 
pels are myth and not history”. He fears 
lest “the old doctrine of miracles my be re- 
admitted into Lives of Jesus”; hence, “In 
this danger appears the necessity for the 
continued prosecution of the negative work 
of criticism” and of a newer psychological 
criticism.22 The New Testament has been, 
and is to be, attacked on the same lines as 
the Old Testament has been attacked by 
Kuenen. The fight for the next few years 
is to be around that centre, and, when it 
returns to the Old Testament, though the 
same principles will direct, the method of 
this criticism will be vastly changed. In 
England and America we are experiencing 
the waves of a storm that has now lost its 
power in the German ocean.‘ Some strong 
and some frail barks may be caught in a 
cross-sea and lost in these swells, but there 
is not the slightest danger that our work- 
ing evangelical churches will be affected 
by these contentions, for they will not un- 
derstand or be interested in them more 
than they are interested in the last treatises 
on the discovery of Lemuria or whether 


_ Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 


There is another and a better school of 
Old Testament criticism. It, too, is pre- 


22 For the exact character of the deistical psy- 
chology, see Pfleiderer on ‘‘The Essence of Chris- 
tianity”, in the New World, Sept., 1892. 


eminently psychological, and its psychology 
begins, where the truest science begins, in 
the consciousness of each individual. They 
know that they have sinned and do sin 
against God; that their sin deserves the 
wrath and punishment of the holy and just 
God. They have heard that “God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have eternal life’; 
they have believed in Christ as the only 
and absolute Savior, and through him have 
found pardon and peace with God. They 
know, from their own experience and from 
the witness of the Bible, and both corrob- 
orated to them by the experience of multi- 
tudes through the centuries, that Christ, 
their Savior, is God. All that they are 
except their sin, all that they hope to be, 
they know that they owe to the infinite 
love and the free gift of Christ, their God. 
With this experience and certain knowl- 
edge, the outgrowth of experience, they 
have found the whole Bible instinct with 
the love of God to them, a fountain of life- 
giving strength to their souls. There are 
many questions about the Bible which they 
can not answer, many discrepancies which 
they can not harmonize. They are not 
quick to pronounce these errors, for the 
common-sense reason that in order to de- 
tect positive errors one must know both 
sides and all the circumstances, and these 
they do not know. Reverence, love and 
gratitude to Christ, who, they believe, cre- 
ated all things, who alone reveals God, and 
who is the final judge of all men and all 
teaching, cause them to ask first of all, 
What does Christ teach? To trust Christ 
for pardon of sin, and for acceptance with 
God, and then to refuse to hear him when 


he teaches on lesser points; to believe him 
God, and then exclude him from testifying 
about the Bible, would be, to men of this 
belief, treason and hypocrisy of deepest 
dye. What Christ plainly teaches about 
the Bible he came to fulfil and explain, the 
Old Testament, or about the Bible he came 
to give, the New Testament, is to men of 
this belief, the norm of all truth about the 
Bible. With this standard they go forth 
to explore all recesses, seek to uncover all 
darkness, bring to the light of day all facts, 
acknowledge the deep abysses of their re- 
maining ignorance, and work on in hope 
of gaining more light and knowledge. 

Before Jesus Christ, the final Judge, all 
theories, all criticism, all teachings, con- 
cerning his word must be brought. Only 
his decision will end all controversies. 


—— 
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A Notable Work on the Origin and History of the 


Old Testament Religion: 


Dr. Koenig’s Book* 


Pror. A. S. ZERBE, PH.D., D.D., CENTRAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Dayton, O. 


It is well known to professional students 
of the Old Testament that during a period 
of some thirty years the celebrated Hebra- 
ist, Dr. Eduard Koenig, of the University 
of Bonn, has published a series of scholar- 
ly and exhaustive works on the language, 
history, literature and religion of the Old 
Testament. It is not so generally known 
that he has also published a number of 
semi-popular pamphlets on the historicity, 
credibility and inspired character of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. There has just ap- 
peared from his pen a notable and in some 
respects epoch-making work—the outcome 
of many years of investigation—on the 
“History of the Old Testament Religion” ; 
which, by its thoroughly critical analysis of 
all the available evidence, direct and in- 
direct, will do much toward stemming the 
tide of Wellhausenism that has been flood- 
ing Germany, England and America dur- 
ing the last few decades. An abstract of 
the Contents runs as follows: 

Part I. The Origin of the Religion of 
Israel. 

Chap. I. The Period of the first Ap- 
pearance of the Israelitish Religion. 

Chap. IJ. Negative Factors in the Ori- 
gin of the Legitimate Religion of Israel. 

Chap. III. Questionable Preliminary 
Stages of the Israelitish Religion. 

Chap. IV. The Positive Forces in the 
Origin of the legitimate Religion of Israel. 


Parr II. The Development of the Re- 
ligion of Israel. pe. 
Chap. V. The Old Testament Religion 


on the Plane of the Patriarchal Religion. 
Chap. VI. The Mosaic and Old Pro- 


* Geschichte der Alttestamentlichen Religion 
kritisch dargestellt, von Eduard Koenig, Dr. Phil. 
u Theol. Guetersloh. Verlag von C. Bertelsmann. 
1912. 

This paper contains a resume of the main parts 
of Koenig’s great work, which is creating a great 
stir in scholarly circles in Germany, being well re- 
ceived by conservatives, but bitterly assailed by the 
Graf-Wellhausen school. As the work thoroughly 
exposes the weakness of the Wellhausen premises 
(and furnishes strong proof of the position taken 
in Professor Zerbe’s important book, recently re- 
viewed in this magazine), it has been thought that 
a somewhat full presentation of Koenig’s criticism 
would be helpful to those of our readers who have 
not specialized in the Old Testament. As. Dr. Koenig 
is a scholar of the highest rank his conclusions 
carry great weight.—Edttor. 


phetic Stage of the Old Testament Re- 
ligion. 

Chap. VII. The Development of the 
Old Testament Religion in the time of the 
Writing Prophets. 

Chap. VIII. The Old Testment Re- 
ligion and Scribism. 

This brief outline, while showing the 
structure, only dimly indicates the wealth 
of material found in the stout 8vo. volume 
of 608 pages. The scope of this opus mag- 
num can be best understood from a com- 
parison with other recent works in the 
same field, such as Stade’s Theology of the 
Old Testament, and Kautzsch’s Religion 
of Israel (Hast. Dic. of Bible, Extra vol.), 
—exponents of the current Grafianism. 
Reference may also be made to Marti’s 
History of the Religion of Israel; E. 
Meyer’s Israelites; Loeh’s Old Testament 
History of Religion; Cheyne’s The Two 
Religions of Israel, and Ottley’s Old Tes- 
tament Theology. 

The thesis, which, over against the above 
works and others of like character, Koe- 
nig undertakes to defend is in substance 
that the origin and development of the re- 
ligion of Israel has not always been traced 
in accordance with historical facts, and 
that not merely some minor but also many 
vital points have been ignored, as e. g., the 
patriarchial stage of the religion, the tran- 
sition to the prophetic or legitimate relig- 
ion on the one hand and the popular or 
illegitimate religion on the other; the 
effect of the settlement in Canaan; and the 
development by the eighth century pro- 
phets. : ; 
It is thus evident that if a history of 
Israel’s religion is to be written, the ques- 
tion of Hebrew historical literature and of 
the transmission of such literature is of 
prime importance. This is especially true 
of the earliest period. Koenig challenges 
the position of Wellhausen, Stade, Marti, 
Cheyne, Driver, Skinner, Gordon, Kent, 
et id omne genus, that for the pre-Jos- 
huanic period we have “no contemporary 
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records, and for the period between Joshua 
and the Monarchy only one contemporary 
source, viz. “Deborah’s Ode (Stade), 
everything else being merely prophetic pic- 
tures dating from the eighth pre-Christian 
century and so of course late and without 
historical value. These, says Koenig, are 
mere assertions and, as purely negative and 
failing to consider the positive factors, a-e 
naturally one-sided and unfair. In the 
above writers we hear nothing of the pos- 
sibly trustworthy character of Israel’s tra- 
ditions, nor of the older sources imbedded 
in the extant records. This negative (and 
characteristic) attitude of the current criti- 
cism is unfortunate and _ unscientific. 
True investigation must take note, not 
merely of the factors which are unfavor- 
able to the authority of Hebrew historical 
tradition, but also of those which tend to 
support such authority. It is shown by 
numerous citations from, and criticisms 
of, Stade, Cheyne, Marti and the negative 
school generally, that their conclusions are 
often drawn from negations, special plead- 
ing and an over-emphasis on extra-Biblical 
material. 
_ Even if the early history of a people is 
ed upon memory, the possibility of es- 
sential trustworthiness must be conceded. 
Oral tradition in early times, when the 
memory of persons and tribes is restricted 
fei, to matters of self-interest, is known 
to be relatively reliable. Then, too, the 
Code Hammurabi is proof that writing was 
ell known in the time of Abraham. All 
people are solicitous regarding their own 
nnals, the Hebrews forming no exception. 
is therefore natural that the Hebrews 
ad a true sense for the preservation of the 
sentials of their ancient history, as many 
ata show. That the early books of the 
ible, especially Genesis and Exodus, dis- 
mguish sharply between the different 
stages of history, must correspond to an 
jective reality. If the late dating of J, 
, D and P (in the Grafian scheme) were 
‘rect, it would have been natural and al- 
inevitable to ascribe considerably 
to Moses (as is actually done in the 
oC al Book of Jubilees) than is 
d in the Pentateuch. That such is not 
arises from the fact that /srael’s 
ory is based on old and authentic 
rces. That the splendor of the Mosaic 
did not dim the lustre of the Abra- 
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hamic period can be psychologically and 
historically accounted for only on she 
theory of trustworthy ancient sources. That 
the Hebrews at an early date drew up his- 
torical records is evident from the exisi- 
ence of “The Book of the Wars of Jelio- 
vah”, “The Book of Jasher” and the ad- 
mittedly contemporaneous origin of the 
Song of Deborah. The view of Stade and 
Budde that Hebrew history begins only 
with the post-Mosaic period is shown to be 
false (pp. 7-25). In fact, even negative 
critics are beginning to allow that the Old 
Testament contains the best type of ancient 
historical literature. Koenig clinches his 
argument by adducing the strong testimony 
of E. Meyer, who says: 


“It was only among the Israelites and 
the Greeks that true historical literature 
had an entirely independent origin. Among 
the Israelites, who, in this respect as in 
others, occupy a separate position among 
all the civilized peoples of the East, it arose 
at an amazingly early period and begins 
with highly important creations, on the 
one hand the purely historical narratives in 
the books of Judges and 1 Samuel, and on 
the other the reconstruction of legend by 
the Jehovist” (Geschichte des Altertums, 
S26s1131). 


Meyer adds: 


“Tt is an astonishing thing that a histori- 
cal literature of this kind should have been 
possible in Israel, at this time. Jt stands 
far above every other specimen of ancient 
Oriental history known to us—above the 
dry official annals of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians and above the legendary stories 
of Egyptian literature. Jt is really genuine 
history. Its roots lie in living interest in 
the actual events which it strives to com- 
prehend” (op. cit. 2te Auf.). 


These conclusions of Koenig and Meyer 
have an important bearing on the genuine- 
ness and credibility of the Biblical ac- 
counts of the creation, fall, flood, call of 
Abraham and the Exodus. 

Having laid a solid foundation, Koenig 
proceeds to discuss the underlying ques- 
tions of the Old Testament religion. In 
Chap. ii, he takes issue with Stade, Gunkel, 
Marti, etc., on the influence of the Canaan- 
ites on the Hebrews. In Chap. iii. the 
author examines the preliminary assump- 
tions of the Grafian school, as Stade’s view 
of the Hebrew clans and tribes as mere 
cultural communities (p. 53), and _ the 
views of Stade, Kautzsch and Robertson 
Smith on Animism, Totemism, Fetishism, 
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first-born, the Levirate and Polydemonism, 
and finds that the negative critics, having 
often but a slender basis of facts, draw 
conclusions which .. safe and sound his- 
torical criticism must reject. 

“The chief argument of the new view 
that Ancestor-Worship was the basis on 
which the prophetic religion of Israel was 
built, have been shown to be illicit. This 
new theory is also embarrassed by the fol- 
lowing considerations: If Jehovism had 
been confronted with Ancestor-Worship, 
would one not expect to find a protest in 
the oldest ethical-religious strata of the 
Jehovah religion (Book of the Covenant, 
Ex. xx. 22—xxiii. 33)? We find here in- 
deed a protest against the worship of the 
heathen gods, but none against Ancestor- 
Worship. Thus in the consciousness of 
the authors of the Old Testament, Ances- 
tor-Worship was no preliminary stage of 
the legitimate religion of Israel” (p. 75). 

The view entertained by some recent 
critics (Piepenbring, Marti, Gunkel, Ott- 
ley), that a species of Fetishism, a triadic 
worship of “stones, trees, fountains’, ob- 
tained in Israel is exarnined and found to 
be without support. “In Deut. xxxiii. 19 
[t» which Stade appeals] a mountain is in- 
deed mentioned as a place of sacrifice by 
the tribes Zebulun and Issachar. That 
Tabor is meant (Stade) is uncertain. But 
even if a mountain were chosen as a place 
of worship it need not have been ‘sacred’ 
in a fetishistic sense, nor regarded as the 
abode of a god. Hence the mountain of 
Deut. xxxiii. 19 was not necessarily the 
‘seat of Jehovah’; in fact the idea that Je- 
hovah is ‘a god of the hills’ is represented 
as an absurdity in the Old Testament (1 
K. xx. 23). The choice of a mountain as 
a place of the worship of Jehovah means 
simply that Jehovah dwells in the higher 
regions” (p. 77). As to “sacred foun- 
tains”, the passages cited by Stade, “are 
not sacred in a polydemonistic or polythe- 
istic sense. Not even in Gen. xvi. 13, 4, 
according to which Hagar calls the well in 
question (the well of the Living One who 
seeth me’, is the thought expressed that Je- 
hovah has an abode in this well. Nor is it 
anywhere said that sacrifice was offered at 
any well or fountain” (p 79). 

Coming in Chap. iv. to the “Positive Ele- 
ments in the Origin of the Legitimate Re- 
ligion of Israel”, Koenig, referring to cer- 
tain elements common to all religions, as 
prayer, praise, and sacrifice, observes that 


“whatever elements of the then current re- 
ligions were taken up into the religion of 
Abrahams, they did not constitute the essenc? 
of that religion” (p. 92). Reviewing the 
various theories, as those of Renan, E. 
Meyer, Noeldeke, Delitzsch (Fried.), 
Winckler and Stade, Koenig presents an 
interesting discussion on the admission of 
Stade, that the principle of the exclusive 
worship of Jehovah in the religious de- 
velopment of the Semites was a Novum. 
Monolatry is not found among the Semites 
generally, not even among the South-Ara- 
bians. The view of Dr. S. Ives Curtiss, 
that the primitive Semitic religion supplied 
the historical starting-point of the religion 
of ancient Israel is opposed. The distin- 
guishing feature of the original Old Testa- 
ment religion is discovered not so much in 
monotheism as in the character of the 
covenant with Abraham. 


“The assertion has frequently been made 
of late that the world-significance of the 
Bible lies in its monotheism (Delitzsch). 
But this is not expressly stated in the 
sources, nor is it consonant therewith, for 
among the representatives of the true re- 
ligion, monolatry or at least theoretical 
monotheism had flourished for some time. 
On the contrary the characteristic of the 
religion, dating from the time of Abra- 
ham’s migration from Harran, was, accord- 
ing to the sources, the special covenant of 
God with the first patriarch, which was 
formed at that time (Joshua xxiv. 3) in 
order to prepare the way for a comprehen- — 
sive plan looking to the salvation of the 
race, Gen. xii. I-3 (p. 101).” 


The view of Jeremias, that the Abra- 
hamic religion was “a reformatory move- 
ment against the decline of religion in the 
ruling classes in Babylonia”, as also that 
of Winckler that the Biblical narrative im- 
plies “close relation of Abraham to the 
old Babylonian religion, or at least opposi- 
tion to the new Marduk worship”, are 
found to be inadequate. 


“The claim of the old Hebrew historians 
that they were in possession of an older and 
more direct knowledge of the history of © 
the Orient and of their own people must 
be allowed. . . These historians saw 
in Abraham’s religious attitude a protest — 
against the worship of the gods whom their 
fathers and the immediate kin of Abra- 
ham served (Josh. xxiv. 2; Gen -xii. 17). 
This fact is simply set aside in the recent- 
ly advanced hypothesis (Delitzsch, Jere-— 
mias, Winckler). Here again we see the 
method of the negative critics; that which — 
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is found in the sources is ignored; that 
which is not found there is construed; 
and that which one has construed is pro- 
nounced ‘the profound thought of the 
Abraham narratives’. This is correct in so 
far as one has brought down the sense of 
the Abraham narratives from the heights 
to the depth’ (p. 103). 

Perhaps the most signal service rendered 
by the book under review is the clear dis- 
cussion, in Chap. vii, The Rise and Nature 
of Prophecy in Israel. As is well known, 
the common critical view (which nas now 
reached the stage of dogmatism) is, that 
prophetism was imported from the Canaan- 
ites in the time of Samuel. Kautzsch says: 
“Tt will not admit of doubt that these 
nebiim were originally a Canaanite growth, 
and were adopted by the Hebrews from that 
quarter” (op. cit., p. 653). Such is the 
position of Wellhausen, Smend, Marti, 
Gressmann, Cheyne, Driver, C. F. Kent, H. 
P. Smith and the whole American school 
of Graf-Wellhausen critics. (It may be 
remarked in passing that the average 
American critic of the Old Testament re- 
ligion scarcely ever gets beyond Wellhan- 
sen, Driver and Cheyne). 

Koenig holds that the special place of 
Israel in the history of religion is deter- 
mined by the character and service of its 
prophecy, since this was a specific phenom- 
enon in the spiritual history of mankind. 
This brings up the question of the age of 
prophecy in Israel. In opposition to the 
view of Kautzsch, that the Biblical account 
of Moses, Deborah and Gad as prophets 
“may safely be pronounced an anachron- 
ism” (op. cit., p. 653), Koenig affirms that, 

“There are no valid grounds [historical 
or Biblical] to regard as an anachronism 
the statement in Gen. xx. 7, that Abraham 
was a nabhi, a prophet, i. e., a revealer of 
things divine. . Prophetic attestation 
accompanied the religion of Israel from its 
very beginning. With what justification is 
the attempt made to place this religion 
lower than others in the matter of pro- 
phecy? Everywhere else—in Arabia, Baby- 
lonia, Canaan,—an independent and coetan- 
eous prophecy is allowed; Why should _it 
have been different in the religion of Is- 
rael?” (p. 108). “It is no trifling matter 
when one hazards the assertion [as is done 
constantly by the Grafians], that all the 
accounts concerning the appearance of 
Israelitish prophecy before Samuel’s time 
rest on a misconception of Israel’s historic 
consciousness (cf. Gen. xx. 7; Ex. vii. 5; 
xy. 20; Num. xi. 25; xii. 6; Deut. xviii. 15, 
18; xxiv. 10; Hos. xii..13 (Moses a pro- 
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phet) ; Judges iv. 4; Amos ii. 11, etc.,). 

_ ‘From the psychological view-point also 
it is entirely natural that the covenant rela- 
tion of Abraham to Jehovah should repre- 
sent him as a herald or prophet, even if 
only in his immediate family, Gen. xviii. 19. 
On historical and religious psychological 
grounds, therefore, it is just what the sit- 
uation demands when the new religious 
crisis, beginning with the great epoch in 
Abraham’s life, found in him an organ of 
genuine prophecy” (p. 109). 

And further, it is altogether improbable, 
on rational grounds, 

“That an institution of the Baal religion 
would have been imitated by zealous wor- 
shipers of Jehovah. Their powers of re- 
sistance to Canaanite influence would 
thereby have been greatly reduced. More- 
over, the new view of prophetism in Israel 
lacks even the semblance of support in the 
sources; on the contrary in the oldest 
stratum on Samuel’s age (1 Sam. ix. I-x. 
16), the spirit of God is designated specifi- 
cally as the Spirit of Jehovah (x. 6)... . 
According to all the prophetic representa- 
tions of the religion of Israel, which are 
characterized by definiteness, and remark- 
able psychological particularity, the source 
and motive of the religious-historical activ- 
ity of the prophets lay in a special contact 
with the divine sphere. The objective cor- 
rectness of this consciousness of the her- 
alds of the Old Testament religion can not 
be shaken, for no explanation offered by 
negative critics does justice to the self-au- 
thentication of the prophets on the origin 
of their religious deliverance’. 

Koenig concedes the correctness of much 
that has been said by the negative critics 
on the influence of the Hebrew prophets, 
as “it is the glory of the prophets to have 
been the bearers of the ethical-relig- 
ious spirit” (Marti). But such critics 
regard the message of the prophets as 
but a self-enlightenment and _ self-illu- 
mination. On the contrary the proph- 
ets feel themselves touched, seized and 
overcome by a divine power for their 
defence of the religious and_ ethical 
ideals of their people. To seek in the pro- 
phets themselves the imtiative of a special 
communion with God is a perversion of 
the Biblical facts” (p., 116). The beauty 
of Wellhausen’s concession, that “the di- 
vinely-favored individual remains a mys- 
tery’, is acknowledged, but yet it is not al- 
together correct, “for the prophets did not 
wish to be a mystery. With the energy of 
which only an orator is capable and the 
ken of direct witnesses, they emphasized 
the fact that their special relation to God 
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rested upon an overpowering experience 
coming from without no less than from 
within. Since this fact can not be gotten 
rid of in the spiritual history of man, Jt 
follows that in the case of Abraham, the 
first prophetic representative of the true 
religion of Israel, the renunciation of the 
polytheistic worship of his Mesopotamian 
relatives and the specific covenant with 
God were the result of an objective fact 
and revelation. How remarkably, too, this 
corresponds with the uniform conscious- 
ness exhibited in the whole body of old 
Hebrew literature! How beautifully it is 
expressed in the prayer of the Levites: 
“Thou, who didst choose Abraham”, Neh. 
ix. 7 (p. 118)! Even Cheyne is constrain- 
ed to write: “No analysis of prophecy can 
disregard a certain superrational element 
in the phenomenon” (The Two Religions 
of Israel, p. 6). 


In Chap v., “The Old Testament Religion 
on the Plane of the Patriarchal Religion”, 
our author justifies the propriety of speak- 
ing of a patriarchal stage of the religion 
of Israel over against the negative view of 
Stade, Marti, Cheyne, W. J. Jordan (in 
Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought), 
and the average half-baked Hebrew Pro- 
fessor fresh from some American Univer- 
sity or State College. 

“The historical existence of the patriachs 
as individuals can be maintained in such a 
signal manner that to deny the fact were 
to sah Israel’s head from the body” (p. 
121). 

Accordingly the Biblical narratives con- 
cerning the patriarchs are to be regarded 
as trustworthy. Furthermore, Israel in its 
historical consciousness not only recogniz- 
ed a pre-Mosaic period of its development, 
but also connected the religious mission of 
Moses with the religion of the patriarchs, 
Ex. iii. 6, 15. O6cttli and Wildeboer also 
hold that there was a pre-Mosaic stage of 
a higher and purer knowledge of God 
among the ancestors of the later Israel. 
When therefore Marti regards the pre- 
Mosaic religion of Israel as merely the 
“old Semitic religion”, he ignores the evi- 
dence of the sources. It has been object- 
ed that in such an event the patriarchs 
would have avoided the old heathen shrines 
as places of worship. But unless we 
charge Abraham with the exclusiveness of 
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later times, his settlement near Shechem, 
Gen. xii. 6, need not conflict with Koenig’s 
view. 

An attempt to characterize the patriarch- 
al religion encounters the risk of including 
too much or too little; but this much may 
be said with certainty: “the patriarchal re- 
ligion was the special divine covenant 
based on Abraham’s call, which had for ats 
immediate purpose the selection of Israel 
as a training school of the true religion, 
but for its ultimate aim the redemption of 
the race” (p. 128). The patriarchal relig- 
ion was the beginning of the redemptive 
history of Israel’s religion. That it tran- 
scended polytheism and reached a monothe- 
istic stage is abundantly shown by Koenig. 

In the remaining Chapters, embraced in 
Part II., Koenig describes very fully the 
later periods of the religion of Israel, and 
applies the critical, historical and theologi- 
cal principles enunciated in Part I. We 
may, therefore, omit a critique of the lat- 
ter part. Our summary of the argument 
of the first Five Chapters, which reveal our 
author’s view-point, yields the following 
results : 

1. Koenig occupies a distinctly theistic 
and supernaturalistic view-point, as over 
against the Graf-Wellhausen naturalism 
and evolutionism. 

2. While accepting the critical analysis 
and a theory of the codes, he carries back 
the origin of such codes to a considerably 
earlier period than in the Grafian scheme. 

3. Since historical literature arose among 
the Israelites at a comparatively early date, 
the Pentateuch, Joshua and Judges contain 
authentic history, and not merely sagas, 
myths and legends, as held by Gunkel, Hol- 
zinger, Driver, Cheyne, H. P. Smith and 
the Grafians generally. 

4. On the basis of these sources it is 
shown that the religion of Israel both in 
its pre-Mosaic and Mosaic stages is truly 
historical and arose substantially in the 
period assigned to it in the Bible. 

5. This religion of Israel, in its legitimate | 
form, differentiates itself in principle so 
signally from all the ethnic religions, and 
stands out in such bold relief, that it must 
be viewed as of specifically divine origin. 


We may yet be permitted to add that in 
our judgment this is the strongest and most 
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securely buttressed Old Testament work 
that has appeared within the present 
decade. Compared with the authorities 
mentioned at the opening of this article, it 
marks a decided advance in a truly histori- 
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cal and philosophical treatment of the ori- 
gin and development of the Old Testament 
religion, and will be regarded by those 
competent to judge as a work with which 
the Wellhausen school must reckon. 


Is Christianity From Heaven Or 


From Men?* 


ProFessoR WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR., D.D., THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


In every controversy it is of the first im- 
portance that the issue or the precise ques- 
tion in dispute should be clearly discerned 
and exactly stated. Otherwise, there 1s 
danger that the point of the debate will be 
missed, and also that both proper evidence 
will be ruled out and improper evidence 
will be admitted. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this so true as in 
the case of the Christian religion. It is 
often misunderstood and perverted, and 
even denied, simply because of confusion 
of the issue with regard to it, and it is 
again and again attacked or defended on 
grounds which are altogether irrelevant. 

What, then, is the issue in “the Great 
Debate?” It is not whether there is a 
God who created the world, or whether 
nature needs no creator, being itself God. 
This question, of course, is essential and 
fundamental. Naturalism and Christianity 
are mutually exclusive, but this does not 
make theism and Christianity the same. A 
man may believe firmly in a personal God, 
and not be a Christian. 

Again, the issue is not whether God 
abides in and so continually preserves and 
governs the world which he created, or 
whether, distinct from it in his being, he 
has also cut loose from it and left it to 
run itself. This question, too, is essential 
and fundamental. Deism and Christianity 
are mutually exclusive, but this does not 
make belief in providence the same with 
Christianity. One may recognize the hand 
of providence in everything, and not be a 
Christian. 

Once more, the issue is not whether man 


* This paper, which we take to be a condensation 
from Professor Greene’s able class-room lectures, is 
here reproduced as dealing with the one vital ques- 
tion of the age.—Editor. 


is supernatural in the sense of spiritual, 
and so like God and distinct from nature, 
or whether he is only physical, and so al- 
together under the dominion of mechanical 
law. This question also is essential and 
fundamental. The Bible teaches nothing 
more clearly than that man’s great distinc- 
tion is that in his higher nature he has 
been made in the divine image, and after 
the divine likeness, and so is a spirit with 
all that that implies, but this does not 
make belief in the spirituality of man the 
same with Christianity. The common 
ground on which Paul appealed to the 
heathen at Athens was the essential spirit- 
uality of man. 

What, then, is the issue? It is whether 
Christianity is a supernatural revelation, 
not only in the sense that it is a disclosure 
of man’s spirituality and consequent like- 
ness to God, but also and specially in the 
sense that it makes known with regard to 
God what is both additional to and other 
than what is implied concerning him in na- 
ture, be it physical or spiritual—in a word 
whether it is a communication to us direct- 
ly from God himself, or whether it is sim- 
ply our conclusion as to God, and his will 
for us from his works of creation and pro- 
vidence, particularly as seen in our own 
spiritual nature and experience. Tt is) the 
question asked by our Lord with regard to 
John’s baptism, “Is it from heaven or from 


men’? 

That this is the issue appears clearly 
from three considerations: 

1. This is that characteristic of Chris- 
tianity on which the New Testament is 
most careful to insist. 1t presents Chris- 
tianity to us, not as an evolution of the 
divine in nature, but as a revelation of 
God directly from as well as of him him- 
self, who, though ever immanent in nature, 
was before it and is ever above it. The 
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life characteristic of Christianity it de- 
clares to be, not even a divinely guided 
and sustained development of the divine in 
nature, but the result of a new birth, a 
birth from above, a birth by the Spirit of 
God, a birth due to the immediate and sov- 
ereign exercise of his omnipotence (John 
iii. 3, 5 and Rom. ix. 19). The doctrines 
of Christianity it affirms to be “the mys- 
tery of the Gospel” (Eph. ii. 19); and so 
far from admitting that they may be known 
from nature, which does clearly reveal “his 
everlasting power and divinity”, it insists 
that this mystery was “kept secret since 
the world began” (Rom. xvi. 25). The 
corner-stone on which Christianity rests, 
even “the fact of Christ’, the New Testa- 
ment declares to be both “the power of 
God and the wisdom of God” (I Cor. i. 
24): and it accounts for his person by af- 
firming that the Eternal “Word was made 
flesh” (John i.14) ; for his death, by teach- 
ing that “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself’ (2 Cor. v. 19); for 
his resurrection, by ascribing it directly 
and solely “to the working of the strength 
of the might” of God himself (Eph. i. 19) ; 
and for the power manifest in the Church 
and its members, by referring it directly to 
the Holy Spirit as given by the exalted 
Christ and from the throne of God. In 
short, Christianity insists on nothing so 
strongly as on this, that she is not super- 
natural merely in the sense that she is the 
result of the divine development of the 
spiritual in nature, but that she is the effect 
of an immediate intervention of God him- 
self in nature. This is the distinctive mes- 
sage of her Scriptures. Whatever she may 
not be, this is the claim which she makes 
for herself. 

2. This is the only claim to which the 
world takes exception. It rarely quarrels 
seriously with one for believing in God; 
naturalism has had little heart since Prof. 
Ward’s “Gifford Lectures”. The world 
may not itself believe in Providence, but it 
is willing that we should. Bishop Butler 
left no ground for deism to stand on. The 
world is usually ready to admit that it is 
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“a spiritual system”; so far from denying 
the Supernatural in this sense, it some- 
times even insists that everything is super- 
natural. What, however, it cannot toler- 
ate is a Supernatural essentiality distinct 
from nature, and intervening personally and . 
immediately in nature. A God who pre- — 
serves and governs the universe through 
laws in their essence spiritual, it does not . 
often object to; but a God who can and 
does, while neither violating nor suspend- — 
ing “the reign of law”, personally and im- { 
mediately interpose and act in the course 
of nature and the sphere of law—this is its 
bete noire. That is, that one of her char- 
acteristics on which Christianity lays most 
emphasis is the one which the world can 
least tolerate. It can scarcely say too much | 
for Christianity, if only it be “from men”. 
It will have nothing to do with her, so 
long as she insists that she is “from God”. 
3. And yet it is the supernaturalness of 
Christianity in both origin and nature that 
is the fact of supreme importance. It is 
because she is thus supernatural that she 
is “the hope of the world’. Were she not 
supernatural, she could not be “the way of — 
salvation”. To be saved, a new start is 
necessary for both the individual and the 
race; and the possibility of such a start, 
whether for the individual or the race, is 
conditioned on~ supernatural intervention. 
If, as observation and experience no less 
than Scripture testify, we, as individuals 
and as a race, are “dead through trespasses - 
and sins”, we can be quickened and raised 
up to heaven only as God reaches down 
from heaven and himself lifts us up. The 
natural evolution of a corpse, even though 
nature be conceived as created and sus 
tained and guided by God, can issue only 
in increasing corruption. That is precise- 
ly the result in which God intends that 
nature, since he has permitted it to becom 
corrupt, should issue. Must not, then, the 
great question with regard to Christianity 
be with respect to the supernaturalness? 
Is it “from heaven”, as it itself declares, 
or “from men”, as the world insists? This 
is the Issue: on it our salvation depends 
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The Question of Deuteronomy---Concluded 


Rev. E. Guy Tatzort, Pastor or M. E. Cuurcu, La Manpa Park, CALIF. 
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In refutation of these conclusions of the 
destructive critics, before proceeding to a 
constructive and positive argument for 
the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy,— 
we will let scholars of known repute and 
of the highest authority answer the gentle- 
men whose arrogant conclusions, or rather 
assumptions, we have cited. 

Since we have already discussed the con- 
clusions of Prof W. Robertson Smith, we 
will let Prof. William Henry Green an- 
swer him: 


“But suppose that we yield our assent to 
this notion that the Israelites had the sin- 
gular custom of issuing all their laws in 
the name of Moses, and that they contin- 
ued to do so down to the time of Josiah 
and after the exile, still expressing them 
as though Israel were encamped in the 
wilderness of Sinai or on the plains of 
Moab. It is true that no instance of the 
kind is recorded in any historical book of 
the Old Testament. David and Solomon 
and Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah issue their 
orders and enforce their regulations in 
their own name and by their own author- 
ity. Ezekiel, who, we are told, represents 
an intermediate stage between Deut. and 
Lev., makes no pretence of Mosaic author- 
ity in all that he says respecting the Tem- 
ple and its worship and the Holy Land. 
The idea of a legal fiction never dawned 
upon the author of the Book of Kings, who 
records the findings of the Law in the Tem- 
ple, but has no suspicion of its recent ori- 
gin. 

“Let us, however, waive all objection on 
this ground. But the further insuperable 
difficulty remains that, by the hypothesis 
under consideration, laws are attributed to 
a period for which they have no meaning 
or fitness. Legislation, as Prof. W_ R. 
Smith himself insists, and this is, in fact, 
the basis on which his whole argument 
professedly rests—legislation must be 
adapted to the times in which it is issued. 
Its aim is practical; it concerns matters of 
present obligation, and its statutes are en- 
acted with the view of being enforced and 
obeyed. Laws are never issued to regulate 
a state of things which has passed away 
ages before, and can by no possibility be 
revived. What are we to think, then, of 
a hypothesis which assigns the code of 
Deut. to the reign of Josiah, or shortly 
before it, when its injunction to extermin- 
ate the Canaanites (xx. 16-18) and the 
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Amalekites (xxv. 17-19), who had long 
since disappeared, would be as utterly out 
of date as a law in New Jersey at the 
present time offering a bounty for killing 
wolves and bears, or a royal proclamation 
in Great Britain ordering the expulsion of 
the Danes? A law contemplating foreign 
conquests (xx. 10-15) would have been 
absurd when the urgent question was 
whether Judah could maintain its own ex- 
istence against the encroachments of Baby- 
lon and Egypt. A law discriminating 
against Ammon and Moab (xxiii. 3, 4), in 
favor of Edom (vs. 7, 8), had its warrant 
in the Mosaic period, but not in the time of 
the later kings. Jeremiah discriminates 
precisely the other way, promising a future 
restoration to Moab (xlviii. 47) and_Am- 
mon (xliv. 6), which he denies to Edom 
(xlix. 17, 18), who is also to Joel (iii. 19), 
Obadiah, and Isaiah (Ixiii. 1-6), the rep- 
resentative foe of the people of God”.1* 


Thus the argument is piled up until Prot. 
Green has left Prof. Smith absolutely no 
scientific basis on which to build his de- 
structive conclusions. Here is Prof. 
Green’s estimate of the book of Deut.— 
its date and authorship, its authenticity and 
integrity : 


“Tn Deut. xxxi. 9, we read, ‘Moses wrote 
this law’: and (vers. 24-26) ‘When Moses 
had made an end of writing the words of 
this law in a book until they were finished, 
Moses commanded the Levites,—saying 
Take this book of the Law and put it in 
the side of the Ark’. If it is possible for 
words to convey the idea that the entire 
code of laws here spoken of, which can- 
not be less than Deut. xii-xxvi., was writ- 
ten by Moses, this idea is here expressed, 
and no amount of arguing about the varie- 
ty of meaning that may be given to the 
term Jaw can make it different. 

“And the whole book of Deut. purports 
to be a series of discourses delivered by 
Moses to the people in the plains of Moab, 
inculeating and enforcing this Law. The 
Professor(W. R. Smith) reminds us that 
these were not ‘Taken down by a short- 
hand reporter’; and he questions whether 
it is certainly the meaning of Deut. KI 
24 that we have this body of laws ‘word 
for word’ as it was written down by 
Moses. But under cover of this regard for 
absolute precision, it will not do to fritter 
away the entire record. That Moses in his 
oral discourses uttered in every cases ex- 
actly the words reported to us, just these 
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and neither less nor more, we are not con- 
cerned to affirm; but that he did deliver 
such discourses, and that they are preserv- 
ed in their substantial import, is fully cer- 
tified, unless the credibility of the book 
can be impeached. And this code of laws 
is substantially as it came from the pen of 
Moses, if any reliance can be placed upon 
the record’.15 


The logical inference from these words 
of Dr. Green is, that the book of Deut., 
is either the work of Moses as it purports 
to be, or else it is a deliberate forgery, and 
unworthy of serious consideration. 

Perhaps some would object to the work 
of Prof. Henry M. Harmon as being out 
date; but in the preface to the fourth edi- 
tion of his “Introduction to the Study of 
the Holy Scriptures”, he says: 


“I have examined, and endeavored to 
show the falsity of, the theory of Graf, 
Kayser, Wellhausen, Kuenen, and W. 
Robertson Smith—I have, therefore, no 
change of view to announce and no con- 
cessions to make to the new critical school”. 


In Prof. Harmon’s examination of the 
works of the authors above noted, he 
gives as his conclusions: 


“—Deut. professes to be written by 
Moses; and if it is not his work it is an 
impious fraud, and must have been execut- 
ed under circumstances of peculiar diffi- 
culty. For a Mosaic code of laws had (on 
this hypothesis) been already long in ex- 
istence, and been recognized as his, and 
used by David and quoted by the Prophets. 
Can we, for a moment, suppose that a new- 
ly written book, attributed to Moses, 
could have so deceived the whole Jewish 
People as to be regarded as his real pro- 
duction, his final legislation, and his fare- 
well address? Of all forged writings, 
codes of laws are the most difficult to exe- 
cute with success, for they are matters of 
the greatest notoriety and of public inter- 
est; while writings of private character, 
but little known and of little public inter- 
est, may be greatly enlarged by forgery. 
But the addition of Deut. to the long well- 
known code of the law of Moses was clear- 
lv impossible. No one in his senses could 
believe that such a document, originating 
with Moses, had been buried for five or 
eight centuries, especially when it is or- 
dered that when ‘he (the King) sitteth 
upon the throne of His kingdom he shall 
write him a copy of this law. in a book 
out of that which is before the priests the 
Levites’ (xvii. 18), and ‘When all Israel is 
come to appear before the Lord thy God 
in the place which he shall choose, thou 


15 Op. Cit., pp. 52, 53, 54 passim. 
14 Moses and the Prophets, Chap. on “Prof. W. 
R. Smith on the Pentateuch”, pp. 62, 63, et sqq- 


shalt read this law before all Israel in 
their hearing’ (xxxi. 31). Further: 
‘Moses wrote this law, and delivered it 
unto the priests the sons of Levi’ (xxxi. 
9). Can it be supposed that a book thus 
submitted to the Levites by Moses, and or- 
dered to be read at one of the great festivals 
at the end of seven years, and of which 
the king was to obtain a copy for his guid- 
ance, should be absolutely unknown for so 
many centuries? For if this was incredi- 
ble to the ancient Hebrews, they could 
never have believed that the newly-forged 
book was written by Moses’’.16 


Prof. James Orr of Glasgow is certainly 
entitled to a respectful hearing on this 
question—even by oracular critics, who 
seem to possess inside information as to 
the construction, origin, and authorship of 
Deuteronomy: 


“Was the book of Deut. as the critics, 
with nearly united voice, allege, a produc- 
tion of the age of Josiah, or of one of his 
immediate predecessors? If not, what were 
the circumstances of its origin? It is ex- 
tremely important to observe, that for the 
most of the critics this question is already 
settled before they begin. Deut. is univer- 
sally allowed to presuppose, and to be de- 
pendent upon, the laws and history con- 
tained in JE, and, these writings being 
brought down by general consent to the 
ninth or eighth century B. C., a later date 
for Deut. necessarily follows. We decline 
to bind ourselves in starting by this or any 
similar assumption. It may well be that 
the result of the argument will rather be 
to push the date of JE farther back, than 
to make Deut. late. Reasons for the date 
are found in the narrative of the finding of 
the ‘book of the Law’ in 2 Kings xx., in 
statements of Deut. itself, and in the char- 
acter of laws, compared with the earlier 
code, and with the history. It seems to 
me, on the other hand, that, under these 
heads, insoluble difficulties arise, which 
really amount to a disproof of the critical 
theory.—The critics themselves do not dis- 
pute, but freely allow, that it was taken for 
a genuinely Mosaic book, and that it was 
this fact which gave it authority—If the 
Josianic origin of the book be upheld, and 
that is an answer which the more influen- 
tial leaders of the new school do not hesi- 
tate to give—the book was a result of 
pious fraud, or a deliberate intention to de- 
ceive. It was a ‘pseudograph’, in popular 
speech, a ‘forgery’. This without any dis- 
guise, is the view taken of the matter by 
Reuss, Graf, Kuenen, Wellhausen, Stade, 
Cornill, Cheyne, etc., as by Colenso, and 
many older critics’”.17 


Prof. Chas. Elliott, in his review of the 


16 Op. Cit., Pp. 122, 123 sqq. 
17 Problem of the Old Tetsament, pp. 255-258 
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arguments advanced by the German ration- 
alistic critics, gives this estimate of Deut.: 


“The book of Deut. forms a natural 
close to the preceding books. It is an ap- 
propiate farewell address of Moses, the 
great law-giver and leader, whom God had 
appointed to guide His people from Egypt 
to Canaan. That great man having, by 
divine direction, appointed Joshua his suc- 
cessor, recapitulated to the people, whom 
he had guided to the border of the Holy 
Land, their past history; repeated with ex- 
hortations to obedience, the law given at 
Sinai, pronounced blessings and curses as 
motives to obedience, and then retired to 
Mt. Nebo to die’.18 


In very plain and forceful terms, Emil 
Reich thus characterizes the oracular eru- 
dition of the self-styled critics: 


“Tt is well known that the Higher Cri- 
tics have, from Father Simon in the sev- 
enteenth century, and the physician Astruc 
in the eighteenth century (both French- 
men), to De Wette, Eduard, Reuss, Bleek, 
Grai, Kuenen, Bishop Colenso, Wellhau- 
sen, and several modern British scholars, 
essayed to prove in books of an apparently 
imposing erudition and ‘scientific precision, 
that the Pentateuch, amongst other por- 
tions of the Old Testament, consists of 
various layers of old, young, or fabricated 
documents, written by various post-Mosaic 
Hebrews, such as the ‘Elohist’ (designated 
(E 2), the ‘Deuteronomist’ (D), respes- 
(E. 2), the ‘Deuteronomist’ (D), respec- 
tively, and was finally deliberately ‘har- 
monized’ by the priests about 444 B. C, 
Ezra and Nehemiah having the greatest 
share in the ‘codification’ ”’.19 


He then mentions the “invention” of 
monotheism in the eighth or seventh cen- 
turies, and proceeds: 


“After this successful invention of mono- 
theism, the codifiers of the next century 
‘edited’ Deuteronomy in 621 B. C.—If the 
preceding statements of the Higher Cri- 
tics are put into plain English, they can 
mean but one thing, to-wit, that the Pen- 
tateuch is practically a forgery. Some 
Higher Critics. it is true, afraid lest the 
the ultimate results of their investigations 
should shock the pious of the land too vio- 
lently, have repeatedly attempted to de- 
clare and show that, although their ‘Scien- 
tific’ conscience does not permit them to 
revoke the ‘well ascertained’ results of 
Higher Criticism, yet they, the critics, do 
not in the least mean to cast any doubt 
whatever upon the inspiration, sanctity, 
and religious sacredness of the Bible. In 
other words, to speak German, such High- 


18 Vindication of the Mosaic Authorship of the 
Pent., p. 121. cf. Ibid, 174 sqg.__ 

19 Failure of the “Higher Criticism’, pp. 85-87 
passim. 
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er Critics want to wash the fur without 
making it wet. It is hardly credible that 
any person of common sense can be taken 
in by such a childish procedure. He who 
believes that the Pentateuch is practically 
a concoction of the seventh century and 
fifth century B. C., and not the work of 
Moses in the fourteenth or thirteenth cen- 
tury B. C., does thereby explicitly admit 
that the Pentateuch is a forgery, and that 
therefore the Pentateuch cannot possibly 
be regarded as an integral portion of a 
Holy Book revealing to us a religion 
vouchsafed to the Israelites by Providence 
in a definite place and at a definite time’.?° 


Here is Prof. Sayce’s estimate of the 
results of the Higher Criticism of the Pent- 
ateuch: 

“The varying dates assigned to the hy- 
pothetical authors of the Pentateuch, the 
successive strata of religious belief and cus- 
tom supposed to be discoverable in it, the 
denial of the historical character of the 
narratives it contains, must all alike go 
with the foundation of sand upon which 
they have been built. An edifice reared on 
the subjective fancies and assumptions of 
the modern European scholar is necessarily 
a house of cards”.21 


The Higher Critics have assumed a phi- 
lological knowledge altogther out of pro- 
portion to their abilities. They have 
given their results of textual criticism of 
the Hebrew as final and conclusive. It is 
refreshing in this connection to listen to 
Prof. D. S. Margoliouth of Oxford, as he 
gives his candid, opinion on the value of 
textual criticism: 


“The assumption that we can locate dis- 
jointed fragments of Hebrew is to be suni- 
marily rejected. Even if we knew the He- 
brew language as well as we know, say 
Greek, and Israelitish history as well as 
we know, say Greek history, and if we 
could be sure that we were familiar with 
all the forces which go to the making of 
history, such an assumption would be ar- 
rogant. But the case is infinitely less fav- 
orable than that supposed. We know so 
little Hebrew that the simplest correction 
ef a Biblical text is a hazardous undertak- 
ing. Of Israelitish history we know little 
in any case; on the showing of the Biblical 
critics, that little has been fraudulently al- 
tered over and over again to suit religious 
prejudices current at different epochs. 
Moreover, the world—and a world includ- 
ing men like Bacon, Locke, and Newton— 
has till very recently, been convinced that 
forces entered into the development of 
Israelitish history, of which the history of 


20 Op. Cit:. pp. 87, 88 passim. ; 

21 Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies, 
p. 40. cf. by the same author, The “Higher Critics” 
and the verdict of the Monuments, p. 23. 
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other nations exhibits but faint traces. 
What chance is there, then, of any criticism 
that ventures far from documents and 
monuments finding its way? There is 
none, And science disdains ali results that 
are neither certain nor probable’’.?? 


That the Mosaic age was capable of pro- 
ducing a work such as Deut., is proved by 
the results of archeological investigations 
in the Holy Land. Prof. Sayce discusses 
the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, and the results 
of the investigations at Gezer, and con- 
cludes: 


“The Mosaic age, therefore, instead of 
being an illiterate one, was an age of high 
literary activity and education throughout 
the civilized East. Not only was there a 
widespread literary culture in both Egypt 
and Babylonia which had its roots in a re- 
mote past, but this culture was shared by 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, and more 
especially by Syria and Palestine’’.2% 


The discovery of the Code of Hammur- 
abi has had a dampening effect on the ar- 
rogance of the critics. Prof. Davis says: 


“This school of critics were wont to in- 
sist that a collection of laws as perfect as 
those found in the Pentateuch could~ not 
have been produced as early in the world’s 
history as the middle of the second millen- 
nium before Christ, the time assigned by 
conservative Bible scholars to Moses and 
the Exodus. Here is a code antedating the 
laws of Moses by nearly one thousand 
years. Though proceeding from a poly- 
theistic people and a purely secular docu- 
ment, it shows a high degree of civilization. 
This fact has impressed Bible scholars, and 
so, too, has the wonderful correspondence 
between the Mosaic and Hammurabic 
codes in many of their laws. These simi- 
larities prove to the more liberal critics 
that the Hebrews borrowed their religious 
ideas and laws wholesale from the Baby- 
lonians. This they maintain in spite of 
the great superiority of Hebrew institu- 
tions over those of the Babylonians. There 
is, however, not a scintilla of proof that the 
Pentateuch owes anything to Babylon’’.?* 


Prof. Sayce, after giving in detail the dif- 
ferences between the codes of Hammurabi 
and Moses, thus concludes: 


“The Mosaic code must belong to the 
age to which tradition assigns it, and pre- 
supposes the historical conditions which 
the Biblical narrative describes. Not only 
has the code of Khammu-rabi proved that 
the legislation of Moses was possible, it 
has also shown that the social and political 


22 Lines of Defence in the Biblical Revelation, 
pp. 84, 85. i 

28 Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies, 
p. 40. cf, by same author, The “Higher Criticism’ 
and the Verdict of the Monuments, is 47 sqq. 

24 The Codes of Hammurabi and Moses, pp. 8, 9. 


circumstances under which it claims to 
have arisen are the only ones under which 
it could have been compiled—The answer 
of archeology to the theories of modern 
‘criticism’ is complete: the Law preceded 
the Prophets, and did not follow them’’.2® 


We will close this war between the cri- 
{ics by quoting from another distinguished 
layman, Sir Robert Anderson: 


“The attack on the Pentateuch, for ex- 
ample, was based on the assumption that 
the Mosaic Era was a barbarous age. It 
seemed an anachronism to suppose that 
such a literature could have existed at 
such a time. But this, as Prof. Sayce will 
tell us, was ‘a baseless assumption due to 
the ignorance of the critics’.26 


Referring to the work of ‘the excavator 
and the decipherer’ in Eastern lands, the 
same writer goes on to say: 

“Discovery has followed there upon dis~- 
covery, each more marvellous than the last, 
and a lost world of culture and civilization 
has been brought to light—We can follow 
the daily life of the Egyptian 3000 years 
ago more minutely than the daily life of 
the medieval Englishman;—and study the 
letters of Canaanites who lived before the 
birth of Moses’. And again, ‘in the cen- 
tury before the Exodus, Palestine was a 
land of books and schools’ ”’.27 

But though the only reasonable founda~ 
tion of the attack on the Pentateuch has 
thus been destroyed, the critics go on re- 
peating the statements made in ignorance 
of all this by their great predecessors”.2§ 

We have said that the reason why the 
Higher Critics rejected the Mosaic author- 
ship of Deut. was because they did not 
zwant to believe in the supernatural giving 
of the Law to Moses, and in the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. We believe we have 
adduced evidence enough from thoroughly 
reliable witnesses to substantiate the in- 
dictment. We have been paying altogeth- 
er too much homage to the supposed schol- 
arship of the Higher Critics. Hear Sir 
Robert Anderson further: 

“People are led to suppose that the 
Higher Criticism is the outcome of an 
honest inquiry after truth. But the his- 
tory of the movement as written by the 
critics themselves explodes such a delu- 
sion. Of Eichhorn, ‘the founder of mod- 
ern Old Testament criticism’, Prof. Cheyne 
writes that ‘it was his hope to contribute to 
the winning back of the educated classes 


25 Mon. Facts and Higher Crit. Fancies, pp. 82, 


26 Lex Mosaica, p. 7. 
27 Thid, p. 9. ae ; 
28 The Bible and Modern Criticism, pp. 43, 44+ 
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to religion’. And to attain this end he set 
himself to eliminate from the Bible every- 
thing to which the rationalists took excep- 
tion—This may take two generations to 
accomplish. Eichhorn’s greatest pupil, 
Ewald, was as devout as himself, but his 
criticisms were more searching. Ewald’s 
greatest pupil, Wellhausen, became a mere 
rationalist, and, as Prof. Cheyne justly 
says, he only applied Ewald’s principles 
more consistently.29 Prof. Cheyne him- 
self is the English Wellhausen. He is our 
only critic of eminence who is clear-sight- 
ed enough to see the end of the road on 
which he is traveling, or courageous 
enough to follow it. In his judgment, ex- 
pressed of course in veiled language, and 
with perfect courtesy, other critics, such 
for example as his distinguished colleague 
at Oxford, are the timid advocates of an 
impossible compromise. Prof. Driver’s 
sympathy with old-fashioned readers’ has 
led him, he says, ‘to forget the claims of 
criticism’.?9 

“It-is this ‘spirit of compromise’?! that 
Prof. Cheyne ‘chiefly dreads’. And the 
compromise he deprecates is not Eichorn’s 
compromise with rationalists, but the ten- 
dency of the English critics to pander to 
the weakness of those who revere the Bible 
and believe in the Divinity of Christ,—on 
both vital and incidental questions Profes- 


29 Cheyne, Founders of O. T. Criticism, p. 107. 
30 Cheyne, Op. Cit., p. 366. 
$1 Ibid, p. 247. 


sor Cheyne has the courage of his con- 
victions, and boldly takes the unassailable 
ground of open infidelity’. 


The gentlemen we have quoted are not 
narrow-minded bigots, but scholars. They 
have not scrupled to say that, if Deuter- 
onomy is not written by Moses, then it is 
simply and only a “forgery”. 

“Deuteronomy is the one book of the 
Pentateuch which might seem on the face 
of it to make claim to direct Mosaic au- 
thorship”.33 

“And Moses wrote this law, and deliver- 
ed it unto the priests the sons of Levi, 
that bare the ark of the covenant of Jeho- 
vah, and unto all the elders of Israel’’.34 

“And it came to pass, when Moses had 
made an end of writing the words of this 
law in a book, until they were finished, 
that Moses commanded the Levites, that 
bare the ark of the covenant of Jehovah, 
saying, Take this book of the law, and put 
it by the side of the ark of the covenant 
of Jehovah your God, that it may be there 
for a witness against thee”.® 


32 The Bible and Modern Criticism, pp. 39-42 
passim. 

33 James Orr, Problem of the ©. T., Dp. 248. 

34 Deut. xxxi. 9. 

35 Deut. xxxi. 24-26. 
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This particular passage of inspired writ 
is of the greatest importance in the consid- 
eration of the vital subject of the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. It must be kept 
clearly in mind, in the reading of this ex- 
position, that not the whole of the Scrip- 
tural data on this subject is presented; we 
confine ourselves to the exposition of this 


one passage in particular. These verses 
can be best understood if they are studied 
phrase by phrase, and even word by word, 
so far as the important words of the text 
are concerned. Let us have the words of 
the text before us then so that we may re- 
fer to them as we proceed in the exposi- 
tion. 


I. Exposition of 2 Peter i. 18-21 


“And this voice which came from hea- 
ven we heard, when we were with him in 
the holy mount. 

“We have also a more sure word of 
prophecy; whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a 
dark place, until the day dawn, and the day 
star arise in your hearts. 


“Knowing this first, that no prophecy of 
the scripture is of any private interpreta- 
tion. 

“For the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man: but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost”.—2 Peter i. 18-21. 
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I. Significance of Peter's More Sure Word 


“We have also a more sure word of 
prophecy” (verse 19). 

What does the apostle mean by a “more 
sure” word of prophecy? 

The words “more sure” are not used in 
the sense of firmer, or to confirm—in the 
sense of confirmation, for in that case the 
Greek word would be bebaioun or the sub- 
stantive bebatosis. The word used here is 
bebmos, which, in classical Greek always 
means firm, sure, steady, steadfast; in the 
New Testament Greek: “remainest” (Heb. 
i. 10), “steadfast” (ii. 2). 

The thought that Peter is laying empha- 
sis upon in this connection is not that there 
are different degrees of certainty with re- 
gard to the prophetic message itself. He 
is contrasting the voice, vision, and testi- 
mony seen and heard on the Transfiguration 
Mount (vv. 16, 17) with the written word 
of prophecy, particularly in so far as it 
concern Jesus Christ, though by no means 
exclusively so. Peter is appealing to a 
second witness as to the truth of Christ— 
a witness even more sure than that given to 
the apostolic trio on the mount of trans- 
figuration, namely, the Word of God. 

The line of thought seems to be some- 
what after this manner: those to whom the 
apostle Peter is writing might object that, 
if personal intercourse with Christ be the 
ground of certainty touching the facts con- 
cerning Him, Peter himself may well be 
certain and fully assured of these things. 
But what about those who have not had 
the privilege of a personal intercourse with 
the Christ and with any particular events 
in His life? How may such persons ar- 
rive at a similar .certainty? The apostle 
answers such an objection and such per- 
sons in this verse. It might be objected, 
further, by unbelieving and impious men, 
that the transfiguration episode may have 
been, indeed doubtless was, a delusion, or 
a cunningly devised fable. To both these 
classes the apostle replies by claiming that, 
while all may not have an experience with 
Christ such as he and the other apostles 
were privileged to enjoy on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, they -could nevertheless 
have, by recourse to the written words, as 
definite an experience as to the truth of 
the facts of Christ as Peter himself had— 


the prophecy of the Scripture. Indeed, re- 
course to the sacred writings would fur- 
nish them with a “more sure” evidence and 
certainty concerning the facts in question. 
Some might claim that the transfiguration 
scene was a delusion of the apostles, that 
they only imagined that they saw a vision 
and heard a voice. Such objection could 
not be made to an appeal to the written 
word—that surely was a “sure” word, with- 
out delusion or hallucination. 

This then is the thought of the apostle: 
the written word of prophecy is “more 
sure’ than the voice testimony on the 
Mount of Transfiguration—not in itself ab- 
solutely, but in respect to the readers of 
this epistle. “More sure”’—scarcely so to 
Peter, but assuredly so to his readers; so 
we have the words: “YE do well that ye 
take heed”; cf. also the words “we” and 
in v. 19. The prophecy is “more 
sure’, not more true; “more sure”, not 
more clear. By the voice on the mount the 
believer is confirmed; by the “sure word of 
prophecy” the unbeliever is convinced. 
What the Scriptures have to say is a “more 
sure” confirmation of the truth of God 
than what Peter saw on the mount. That 
is to say, the Old Testament Scriptures 
(for the New Testament complete was not 
in existence at that time, although Peter, 
right in this same connection (2 Pet. iii. 
15, 16) recognizes the writings of Paul as 
Scripture, and therefore as being on equal 
footing with the Old Testament writings), 
fulfilled in so many ways in the life and 
character of Jesus Christ, constitutes a far 
mightier form of evidence than the narra- 
tive of a single event, like the Transfigura- 
tion, in the life of the apostle Peter. Far 
mightier than signs and wonders is the 
testimony of the word of God: “If they be- 
lieve not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead” (Luke xvi. 29-31). 

[May there not be a hint here as to the 
manner in which Peter himself found 
Christ; not by beholding Him as a great 
miracle worker, but as the fulfillment of 
the Old Testament prophecies pag -predic- 
tions regarding the Messiah: “We have 
found him of whom Moses in the law, and 
the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth” 


(John i. 45)? It seems obvious, | the 
record in the first chapter of John, that it 


“ve” 


(1 Thess. iv. 


“one’s own” 
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was this vision of the truth that led the 
first disciples to Christ (cf. vv. 35-51). To 
the apostle Peter the Old Testament is as 
much the voice of Christ as the New 
Testament. The whole spirit of prophecy 
is the testimony of Jesus: “To him give all 
the prophets witness” (Acts x. 43). And 
so the study of the prophets will lead us, 
as it led Nathaniel, and the first disciples 
(John i.) to Jesus ‘Christ as the Savior.] 


It is impossible for us to lose sight of 
the fact that the apostle is here putting 
two things in juxtaposition: the testimony 
of the apostles (vv. 16-18), and the testi- 
mony of the prophetic word (vv. 19-21). 
The testimony of the apostles was not a 
cunningly devised fable (v. 16); it was not 
a myth; nor was it self-originated—no 
more so than the prophetic word. It was a 


2. The First Step in our approach to 
(verse 


The first thing the student of the Scrip- 
tures needs to be persuaded of is the fact 
that the Scriptures are of divine and not 
human origin, that they “came not 
by the will of man, but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” This is not calling for any more 
faith in religion than in science; both re- 
quire some accepted hypothesis on which 
to work; something must be assumed and 
taken for granted before there can be any 
progress. 

(1) Meaning of the word “private” 
(verse 21). 

Our text tells us that no prophecy of 
the Scripture is of any “private interpreta- 
tion”. These two words demand our at- 
tention. In their interpretation the whole 
context must be considered. 

The Greek word for “private” is used 
over one hundred times in the New Testa- 
ment, and is translated variously, as fol- 
lows: “his own sheep” (John x. 4); “his 
own home” (John xix. 27); “his own 
country” (John iv. 4); “his own business” 
II), etc. From these, and 
many other passages which we do not 
quote for lack of space, we learn that what 
is “private” is “one’s own’, and what is 
is “private”. 

Only once, and that here, is the Greek 
word idias translated “private”. This fact 
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revelation from God with reference to the 
“power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ”. Jt came (vy. 18), even as the word 
of prophecy came (vy. 21)—as a direct reve- 
lation from God. The testimony of the 
prophetic word (i. 19-21) is also a “sure” 
word. It is not a delusion, an invention of 
man’s imagination or genius. The proof of 
its accuracy, inspiration, and _ infallibility 
lies in its fulfilled prophecies. If the testi- 
mony of Christ (especially His second ad- 
vent, as the context shows clearly) is as- 
sured by the transfiguration incident, in 
which it is portrayed and typified, and that 
is to be accepted, then surely the prophetic 
word, which sets forth the grand fulfilment 
and reality of this event is “more sure’, and 
to be absolutely depended upon. 


the Scriptures—“Knowing this first” 
20) 


is in itself sufficient to arrest our attention, 
if not our suspicion. Why should it be 
translated “private” in this instance alone? 
Peter uses the same word in quite a num- 
ber of other instances, and not once is it 
translated by the word “private”; cf. “Your 


own husbands” (1 Pet. iii. 15; “his own 
transgression” (2 Pet. ii. 16); “turned to 
his own vomit again” (ii. 22); “walking 
after their own lusts” (iii. 3); “wrest to 
their own destruction” (iii. 16); “fall from 
your own steadfastness” (iii. 17). Surely 


these passages from Peter’s own writings 
ought to settle the meaning of the word 
“private” for us. No other meaning than 
“one’s own”, “belonging to oneself”, can be 
placed upon the word. 


What we are here taught, then, is the 
truth that the Scriptures (the prophecy of 
the Scripture in particular, although the 
rest of the sacred writings are by no means 
excluded), did not come from any private 
resources of the writers. Their words are 
no mere human expositon, no endeavor on 
inan’s part to present a solution of the dif- 
ficulties which beset men’s minds in this 
life regarding their relation to God and the 
things of the future. The prophets were 
moved by a Spirit beyond themselves, and 
spake things deeper than they themselves 
understood (1 Peter i. 10, 11); Baalam 
(Num. xxii.-xxiv.); Caiaphas (John xi. 
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51). If prophecy was the mere product of 
the mind of the man who uttered it, then 
that man would be the proper man to give 
its interpretation (1 Cor. ii. 11-16). But 
such is not the case, as these Scriptures 
clearly show. The prophets were not mas- 
ters of themselves when uttering their 
prophecies. They were moved by a higher 
power, and not by any power or will of 
“their own”, or by any “private” impulse, 
or self-determining cause, but by the Spirit 
of God; and so their prophecies have their 
source in the will and purpose of another, 
and not in themselves. The “prophecy of 
the Scripture’, therefore, is not something 
which man has by himself, or for himself, 
thought out, but something which the Holy 
Spirit has thought, planned and worked out 
for him and through him. The prophet 
did not proceed on his own private im- 
pulse, nor did the Scriptures originate in 
human determination. 


(2) The Meaning of the Word “Interpre- 
tation” 


The Greek word epilusis occurs only 
here in the New Testament. The word 
means to loose, to liberate, to untie any- 
thing bound or sealed up, to liberate as the 
chrysalis emerges or is loosed from its 
shell. The Germans explain it by the use 
of the word auflésung. Calvin refers to it 
as “impulse”, or “incitation”. 

The question naturally arises: Does this 
word refer to the interpretation and expo- 
sition, or to the source and origin of the 
sacred writings? Some light may be 
thrown upon the question by considering 
the meaning of the word “is” in this sen- 
tence: “No prophecy of the Scripture IS 
of any private interpretation”. The word 
“is” (ginetai) means to come into being, to 
arise out of, to originate, to spring out of 
anything. The word occurs in the follow- 
ing passages: “Without him did not any- 
thing. come into being” (John i. 3) ; “Things 
which were made’ (came into being) 
(Heb. xi. 3); “There arose a great tem- 
pest” (Matt. viii. 24); “Before Abraham 
was’—came into being (John viii. 58). 
There can scarcely be any doubt as to what 
the word “is” means in these Scriptures. 
The idea of origin and source is undeniably 
intended. 
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But further, as a help to the understand- 
ing of the word “interpretation”, let us 
look at the word “came” in the passage be- 
fore us: “The scripture came not . by 
the will of man”. This word is used in 
vy. 17 and 18 as indicating the source from 
whence came the voice heard on the trans- 
figuration mount. No reference is made 
to the interpretation of that voice. In 
like manner v. 21 speaks of the Scripture, 
and says it “came” (Enethe, was brought, 
or borne) not by the will of man, but by 
the Holy Ghost. The use of came in the 
first instance is to show the source of the 
Divine voice heard on the Transfiguration 
‘Mount; in the second instance, to reveal 
the origin of the “prophecy of the scrip- 
ture’. Thus, in each instance it is the 
source and origin, and not the interpreta- 
tion and exposition of the thing in ques- 
tion that is referred to. The Apostolic 
testimony as to the vision and voice seen 
and heard in the mount was not a mere 
figment of the apostolic imagination, a 
cunningly devised fable, a self-originated 
myth; it was a vision and a voice borne to 
them from above, from a power outside 
and beyond and-altogether independent of 
themselves; it came from God. In like 
manner, the apostle Peter claims, only 
more surely so, came the sacred writings. 
They came not of the will of men; they 
were not the result of man’s inventive 
genius; they were no self-originated mes- 
sage. The “prophecy of the scripture’ 
had a divine and heavenly origin—it had 
its origin with God; “holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit”. 

To sum up, then: “the prophecy of the 
Scripture is not human in its origin, nor is 
it the word of a private individual, of any 
one man or men at any time. It is a hea- 
venly and supernatural message made sure 
and certain by its fulfillments. The Scrip- 
ture is, according to Peter in this passage, 
the result of an inspiration and an illum- 
ination to which men could not have attain- 
ed by any wisdom of his own, nay, could 
not even have framed the wish to attain 
unto. It lay hid among God’s mysteries, 
and could be loosed only by Him. The 
Scripture is not the fruit of the prophet’s 
own calculation as to what is going to 
happen. 


IQI2} 


[Of course, there is a sense, and a very 
real sense too, in which the Holy Spirit is 
the source of the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, so that the exposition of the 
sacred word must come from God. The 
Spirit is its expositor as well as its author; 
He is the interpreter as Christ is the key 
to the understanding of the Scriptures 
We need a guide in our study of the Bible, 
and that guide is the Spirit. “The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God’. But God hath revealed them 
unto us by his Spirit: for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
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of God: “For what man knoweth the things 
of a man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him? even so the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii. 
10-14). God gives both the vision and the 
interpretation thereof (Gen. xl. 8, 16). it 
takes the same inspiration to interpret the 
Scriptures that it did to write them—the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Perhaps 
it would be better to say that we need the 
illumination of the Spirit to understand 
the Scriptures, just as the human writers 
needed the inspiration of the Spirit to give 
to the world the Word of God.] 


II. 


Confirmation of this Exposition from 1 Peter 10-12 


That the prophets did not originate their 
own message is clear from another pass- 
age in Peter’s First Epistle: 


“Of which salvation the prophets have 
enquired and searched diligently, who pro- 
phesied of the grace that should come un- 
to you: searching what or what manner of 
time the Spirit of Christ which was in 
them did signify, when it testified before- 


hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follow. Unto whom it was 
revealed that not unto themselves, but un- 
to us they did minister the things, which 
are now reported unto you by them which 
have preached the gospel unto you with 
the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven; 
which things the angels desire to look 
into”.—1 Peter i. 10-12. 


1. Prophetic Messages Not Self-Originated, but from God’s Spirit 


In the light of such a passage as this 
how can it be claimed that Scripture writ. 
ers originated their own messages? Pro- 
phecy is not the result of shrewd human 
guesswork. The very men who wrote these 
prophecies had to study them for themselves 
and even then did not thoroughly under- 
stand them. It was for future generations 
they were writing. 

- Again, Daniel (xii. 8, 9) says: “I heard 
but I understood not: then said I, O, my 
Lord, what shall be the end of these 
things? And he said, Go thy way, Dan- 
iel; for the words are closed up and seal- 
ed until the time of the end”. This cer- 
tainly looks as if Daniel was writing about 
things which he understood not, and there- 
fore which he could not himself have 
guessed or invented. Still further, Baa- 
lam, while under the inspiration of the 
Spirit, tried again and again to give ex- 
pression to his own words for the sake of 
the proffered reward (Jude 11), but found 
it impossible to do so (Joshua xxiv. 19), 
and was compelled to make this remark- 
able cofession: ‘Have I now any power 
at all to say anything? The word that Ged 
putteth in my mouth, that shall I speak 
(Num. xxiii. 38). It was the Spirit of 
God which was in Baalam which did signi- 


fy what the message should be. 

So “holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit”. 

Some manuscripts omit the word “holy” 
from “holy men of God”, and substitute 
the word “from” instead of “of,” thus 
making the passage read: “Men spake 
from God”. The full passage would then 
read: 


“For not by the will of man 

Was prophecy, at any time, borne in; 
But by the Holy Spirit, being borne along, 
Spake men from God”. 

Thus again we are reminded that the sub- 
ject of our text is not what Scripture 
means, but whence it came. 

“Men from God spake as they were 
borne along by the Holy Spirit”. 

Two things demand our attemion in this 
connection: the words “spake”, and “imov- 
ed along”. 

First, let us examine tne word “spake”. 
Will it not be quite natural for us to infer 
that this particular word includes both 
writings and words? David was a pro- 
phet (Acts iii. 20), and being a prophet, 
we are told that he “spake” of the resur- 
rection of Christ; yet we know that wrtt- 
ing is involved in the word “spake,” for 
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David wrote Psalm xvi. i, to which Peter 
here makes reference. It was customary for 
the prophets to write their prophecies; cf. 
“Moses wrote of me’ (John v. 46); 


2. Are the Words of 


Does not writing involve words? Are 
the words of the Scripture inspired? So 
it would seem from the words of the apos- 
tle Paul: “Which things also we speak, 
not im the words which mans wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teach- 
eth” (1 Cor. ii. 13), May we infer, then, 
from this, that God controls the utterance 
as well as the conception of the truth? 
Assuredly so. The inspiration of the pro- 
phets affected the words as well as the 
concept. Burke has wisely said, as to the 
words in a sentence, that every word is 
one of the feet on which the sentence 
walks, and that to shorten or to lengthen 
a word or even to change its place in the 
sentence, may be to divert the course of 
the whole sentence Wordsworth says, 
“Language is the incarnation of thought,” 
thereby intimating that it bears the same 
relation to thought that the body does to 
the spirit—not only its vehicle, but also its 
means of expression and exhibition. 

Every one knows that the most honest 
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“Write the words I have spoken” (Jer. 
xxx. 2): “Take, my brethren, the pro- 
phets who have spoken in the name of the 
Lord, for an example’, etc. (James y. 10). 


the Scripture Inspired? 


reporter may not give proper expression 
to the conceptions of one whose address or 
sentiments he undertakes to represent; and 
in all critical cases we insist that, “after 
an interview” we shall see what has been 
reported and written, and examine the 
forms of expression lest they do injustice 
to our thought. Dr. John Hall, of New 
York, said of Dr. Briggs that he was him- 
self the principal contradiction to his own 
theory. When he delivered his famous 
inaugural address at the assumption of his 
new chair in a wellknown theological sem- 
inary, he was taken to task for the senti- 
ments he there expressed, and he and his 
friends defended his position on the ground 
that his concept was all right but that his 
language was misconstrued and misunder- 
stood. Said Dr. Hall, if a man can not 
express his own ideas so as to be under- 
stood, how much less could he express the 
ideas of the Almighty God unless God ex- 
ercised oversight over his language. 


3. Scriptural View of Verbal Inspiration 


With regard to the question of verbal 
inspiration, or the oversight of the very 
words of Scripture, there are Five Import- 
ant and Significant Passages in the Word 
of God: Hebrews xii. 27; Galatians iv. 9; 
John viii. 58; x. 34-36; Galatians iii. 16. 

If these passages are examined it will 
be seen that, in the first instance, the argu- 
ment turns on one phrase: “yet once 
more’. In the second, on the voice of the 
verb, the passive rather than the active. In 
the third, on the tense of the verb; the 


4. The Scripture writers were 


What are we to understand by the word 
“moved”? Peter himself uses this word 
six times in his epistles: 1 Pet. i. 13, in 
speaking of the grace that is to be brought 
to us; in 2 Pet. i. 17, 18, 21, in which the 
word came means to be brought or borne; 
2 Pet ii, 11, “bring”. In Acts xxviii. 15, 
17, this same Greek word (phero) is trans- 


er Se 


present rather than the past. In the fourth 
on the inviolability of a single word. In 
the fifth, on the retention of the singular 
number of a noun, rather than the plural. 

Taking the five passages together they 
teach us, that to alter or omit a phrase, 
change the voice or mood or tense of a 
verb, change a single word or even the 
number of a noun, is to “break the Scrip- 
tures”; and if this does not come close to 
verbal inspiration, then I am no judge — 
After Dr. A. T, Pierson. 


“moved” by the Holy Spirit 

lated “driven”. The word “moved” then, 
as used in our text, means to be borne 
along; “Holy men of God spake as they 
were borne along by the Holy Spirit”, just 
as a ship is carried along by the wind, 
Strange, is it not, that the Holy Spirit is 
likened to the wind (John iii, 8; Acts ii. 
2). 
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We must further note, here, that the 
participle ‘‘moved” is in the passive and 
denotes io be moved upon. They did not 
bring; they were brought. They were not 
active; they were passive. That which is 
brought moves and furthers nothing by its 
own efforts and labor. From this we 
learn that the “prophecy of the scripture” 
wus not written at the suggestion of the 
writers themselves, but when moved upon, 
literally driven to write, by the Spirit of 
God. It was the Spirit of God, and not 
the spirits of the prophets, that prompted 
them to the performance of this task. 


It is probable that the prompting of the 
Spirit came through outward channels, in 
like manner as ordinary suggestions are 
conveyed, e. g., various occasions, or mo- 
tives, such as have led to the composi- 
tion of the books of the Bible. The Holy 


Spirit also enabled the writers of the Scrip- 
tures to select from the great mass of ma- 
terial at the writer’s hand just the mater- 
jal needed to be used under the given cir- 
cumstances. This is what we call the in- 
spiration of selection. These facts or this 
material may have been gathered from 
facts specially revealed to these men by 
God, or from facts already known to 
others. They were led so to dispose of 
and use them as to be able to say truth- 
fully, “God hath revealed them unto us by 
His Spirit” (1 Cor. ii. 10). There is no 
doubt but that the Spirit co-operated with 
the natural faculties of these men of God, 
guiding, enlightening, and controlling them ; 
the result of this co-operation being the 
different books which in their combination 
constitute the Bible and which have been 
molded into unity by the power, inspira- 
tion, and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


The International Lessons in Their Relations to 


Faith and Life 
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As already seen (July-August, p. 119), 
the Lessons of the Third Quarter of 1912 
deal quite unsystematically with that part 
of the Life of Christ known as The Galilean 
Ministry. The Lessons for July and Au- 
gust are devoted to the record in the Gos- 


pels of the malignant opposition and per- 
secution with which the Jewish authorities 
pursued Jesus into Galilee. 

The September Lessons are drawn from 
the First Two Synoptic Gospels, Mark and 
Matthew. 


C. Notes on the International Lessons for September, 1912 


The Topics and Scriptures selected for 
September, 1912, in connection with the Life 
of Jesus, are as follows: 

September 1—‘“The Death of John the 
Baptist”. (Temperance Lesson. )—Mark vi. 
14-29.—Golden Text: Revelation ii. 10. 

September 8.—“The Mission of the 
Twelve”. (A Missionary Lesson.)—Mat- 
thew ix. 35—xX.. 15; x. 40—xi. 1.—Golden 
Text: Matthew x. 40. J 


September 13.—“Judgment and Mercy’.— 
Matthew xi. 20-30.—Golden Text: Matthew 


xi. 28. 


September 22.—“The Feeding of the Five 
Thousand”.—Mark vi. 30-44.—Golden Text: 
John vi. 35. 

September 29.—Review of Lessons of the 
Third Quarter (July-September). — Golden 


Text: John vi. 63. 


i. The International Lesson for September I 


“The Death of John the Baptist”’—Mark vi. 14-29 


Golden Text: Revelation ii. 10—Be thou faithful unt 


o death, and I will give thee the 


crown of life. 
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[ Peloubet makes this Scripture a Temper- 
ance Lesson, Illustrated by the Lives of 
Two Men: 

1. John the Baptist, a Life-long Abstain- 
er (vv. 13-18)—A Prophet, a Patriot, a 
Hero. 
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2. Herod the King, the Social Drinker 
(vv. 19-20). 

As a Licentious Debauchee it is hard to 
find a parallel to Herod Antipas in human 
history. See Bible Dictionary.] 


(1.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. The Death of John the Baptist, the 
subject for September 1, properly belongs 
in time after “The Mission of the Twelve’, 
the subject of the Lesson for September 8, 
as it had occurred before that Mission. 
Compare Mark’s account with Matthew xiv. 
I-12. 

2. From the Literary Point of View it is 
justifiable to Make such Incidental Use of 
an Event Out of its Order in Time; so 
Mark here Records the Death of Jesus’ 
Great Forerunner in its Literary Connec- 
tion in his Gospel for the Roman. See 
“Why Four Gospels?”. 


3. Herod was probably Residing — for 
greater Security from his Enemies, and es- 
pecially from Aretas his Father-in-law who 
was pursuing him for dishonoring his 
daughter—in Machaerus, his Southern for- 
tified Palace on the bold Western Shore of 
the Dead Sea. 

{In this Palace, or the adjoining Prison, 
the well-preserved Ruins of which have been 
lately brought to light by English investi- 
gators, John the Baptist was imprisoned 
for a year, and from it probably sent his 
Disciples to Jesus with the inquiry recorded 
in Matthew ix. 14-17.] 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


‘ 1, The Temperance Lesson of Contrast, 
suggested above, may Profitably be Studied 
First,—the Genuine Temperance Man (in 
this country and age, the Total Abstainer 
from Intoxicants as Beverages), John the 
Baptist, and the Social Drinker and De- 
bauchee Herod,—as covering the Entire 
Scripture Lesson.—Mark vi. 13-20. 


[In the scriptural sense “temperance” em- 
braces the “self-restraint” that bars man 
from giving way to any and every form of 
passion and evil disposition, and not simply 
from “drunkenness.” Among those who 
set up as leaders in temperance, there are, 
(a) those who contend for the moderate 
use of liquors; (b) those who claim that 
the use of intoxicants is a sin per se; (c) 
those who take ground that there is re- 
quired the total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cants as beverages. } 

For a comprehensive summary of what is 
involved in “Restraint of Appetites”, see 
“Duty of Self-Control” in my “Christian 
Ethics”, p. 212. i oe 

Joseph Cook has embodied a striking il- 
lustration of the wreck of a drunkard 
(Peloubet). He compared the wreck of a 
man through strong drink to a ship in a 
storm at sea, and its wreck upon the rocks, 
and ended his address with these words: 

“And I asked the name of those rocks, 
and was told: God’s stern and immutable 
laws. 

“And I asked the name of that ship, and 
they said: Immortal soul. 


“And I asked why its crew brought it 
there, and they said: The Captain Con- 
science and Helmsman Reason were dead. 

“And I asked how they died, and they 
said: By one single shot from the Pirate 
Alcohol, by one charmed ball of Moderate 
Drinking. 

“On this topic, over which we sleep, we 
shall some day cease to dream”.] 


It will better open the meaning of the 
Scripture, if the Scripture of the Lesson is 
first studied directly in order as it stands 
in Mark’s Gospel (which has the fullest de- 
tails), and then, comparatively in the Har- 
mony with the parallel accounts in Matthew 
xiv. I, 2, 6-12; and Luke ix. 7-9. 


2. Studied Directly as it stands in Mark’s 
Text, the Scripture First relates how the 
Reports of the Growing Fame of Jesus in 
Galilee after the Mission of the Twelve 
Apostles, Recalled to Herod the Memory of 
the Crime against the Righteous Baptist to 
which he had been Goaded on by Herodias, 
and Tortured his soul with superstitious 
Dread of Supernatural Retribution, if as 


he Believed Jesus was Only the Baptist 


Risen from the Dead—Mark vi. 14-20. 


[Mark brings out the perplexity of Herod, © 


arising from the fear of John and the con- 
flict between conscience and passion; Mat- 
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thew (xiv.5) tells how his fear of the peo- 
ple who regarded John as a prophet had also 
constrained him to hear John and to “keep 
him safe”. John’s brave exposure of Her- 
od’s sin had been in order to save the peo- 
ple from the destruction threatened by the 
Vengeance of Aretas for that sin.] 


3. Mark follows with an Account of the 
great Birth-day Court Feast, in which Hero- 
dias made use of the revelry and debauch- 
ery to Secure, through the Licentious Dance 
of her Daughter Salome, the Coveted Doom 
of the Righteous Man she Hated—Mark 
vi. 21-24. 

[The horrors of the voluptuous dancing 
of the professional dancing girls are be- 
yond the power of decent language to de- 
scribe. In this case the mother’s use of 
her daughter to compass her crime height- 
ened the horror. 

The extent to which licentiousness has 
debauched the present age and led to in- 
iquities among the great ones that para- 
lelled that of Herod, was recently illus- 
trated by the attempt of the actors to place 
upon the stage and force upon the public, 
that unspeakably horrible parody and trav- 
esty of this incident in the life of Herod, in 
the tragedy of “Salome”.] 


4. Mark closes the record with an ac- 
count of the Swift Fulfilment of Herod’s 
Promise, with a graphic sketch of the 
ghastly Tragedy, whereby John the Herald, 
his Mission Ended, Gave Place to Jesus 
who had “Increased”, according to the Bap- 
tist’s own Prophecy (John iii. 30), until 
His glory filled the whole Horizon,—John’s 
obscure Burial by his Disciples and their 
Report of it to Jesus (Matthew) closing 
the Incident—Mark vi. 25-29. 


[There was no delay in the Executioner’s 
returning to the banquet-hall with the 
bloody head of this martyr to righteousness 
from the near-by prison. However regret- 
ful Herod may have been in his maudlin 
condition, his false view of his obligation 
to keep a wicked oath and his dread of the 
ridicule of the companions in the revelry 
hurried him on to the consummation of the 
crime. 

At the early age of 32 John finished his 
work and met his fate, and the report by 
his disciples of his death to Jesus was the 
official announcement of the close of the 
career of one of the most remarkable men 
in human history, as he passed into the 
celestial glory. It was not long after that 
the work of retribution began with Herod.] 


ii. The International Lesson for September 8 


“The Mission of the Twelve’—Matthew 1x. 35—x. 15; x. 46—xi. I 


Golden Text: Matthew x. 40.—He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth 
me receiveth him that sent me. 


[It is hard to understand why this theme 


which appeared as the subject of the Les- 
son for April 21, as “The Appointment of 
the Twelve”, should be repeated here, as 


“The Mission of the Twelve”. It is not 
easy to give the event any coherent double 
place in the outline of the Life of Jesus.] 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. It should be Remembered that Part 
First of Matthew’s Gospel (chs. iv. 12— 
xvi. 12) embraces Two Subdivisions: First, 
The Proclamation of the Coming Kingdom 
by Jesus Personally and Alone (chs. iv. 
12—ix. 35); Second, The Proclamation of 
the Coming Kingdom by Jesus in Coopera- 
tion with the Twelve Apostles Chosen and 
Sent out to “the Lost Sheep of the House 
of Israel” scattered over Galilee, to Pre- 
pare the Way for following up their Procla- 
mation with His own (chs. ix. 35—xvi. 12). 

[The revelation of the deplorable condi- 


tions in Israel, by Jesus’ personal procla- 
mation, led to His urgent Command, with 
which the First Subdivision closes, to “Pray 
that the Lord will hurl forth more labor- 
ers into the field”, the answer to which 
Prayer is found in the Choice and Sending 
out of the Twelve to meet the great needs, 
with which the Second Subdivision opens. 
In Matthew this Call of the Twelve would 
therefore seem to be in its proper literary 
place, even if not precisely in the order of 
time. ] 

2. It should be Noted that in Matthew 
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(x. 2-4) the Twelve are Sent out in Pairs, 
while in Mark (iii. 13-19) they are Ar- 
ranged in Groups, beginning with Simon 
surnamed Peter and ending with Judas Is- 
cariot. 

3. It should be Observed that while Mat- 
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thew (x. 5) follows up the Choice of the 
Twelve with the Directions of Jesus for 
their Mission, Mark follows it with the At- 
tack of the Pharisees, who Declared Him 
to be in League with Satan, and His Family 
who accused Him of being mad. 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. In order to understand the Scripture 
of this Lesson, one must be Familiar with 
the Successive Stages in the Training of 
the Twelve for their Work with and for 
their Master; Mistakes and Misapprehen- 
sions will thereby be Avoided and the Con- 
nections and Course of Events made Plain. 


[In a previous exposition of this and the 
related Scriptures, it has been shown that 
the Twelve had passed through Several 
Grades in their Preparation for their co- 
operation with Jesus in His Work. 

(1) They had been (some of them at 
least) Followers of John the Baptist, and 
then Occasional Attendants upon Jesus in 
His journeyings and return to Capernaum 
(as seen in the opening chapters of John 
and in Matthew iv.) ; 

(2) They appeared as Disciples, Learners 
in the School of the Great Teacher, as 
when He had made Capernaum the Center 
of His Labors; 

(3) Finally, they were Apostles to the 
Scattered Israelites, i. e., those “Sent forth” 
on a special mission (the word for Mission- 
ary, the Latin equivalent of the Greek 
Apostle), first, to the “lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” in Galilee; 

(4) Last of all, as the World-Apostles, 
Sent out by Jesus as their Lord on the 
Throne, after the Resurrection, with the 
Great Commission, “Go ye into all the 
world”, to make Disciples of All Nations 
(Matt. xxviii. 18-20; Mark xvi. 15-20). In 
this Work of the Conquest of the World 
for Christ, or the Extension of the King- 
dom of God to the Ends of the Earth, they 
were to have the Cooperation of All Chris- 
tians as Christ’s “Witnesses” for the Gos- 
pel (Acts i. 8).] 


The Third of these stages is the one 
brought forward here; although the Fourth 
may be regarded as embraced by anticipa- 
tion. This makes it a suitable Missionary 
Lesson for present-day use. 


In following the order of the fragment 
taken from Matthew’s Gospel, Several 


Points may be Considered: 


2. The Revelation to Jesus, in His Tour 


of Teaching, Preaching and Healing, 
through Galilee, of the Desperate Need of 
Israel in consequence of the Neglect, Rob- 
bery and Oppression of their Spiritual 
Leaders and Pastors the Jewish Rulers and 
the Scribes and Pharisees——Matthew ix. 35, 
36. 


3. This Condition of the People Made 
Plain the Necessity for More Preachers to 
Proclaim the Gospel of the Kingdom; to 
Meet which Christ Urged His Followers 
to Pray for More Laborers who should 
Go forth to their Work under an Irresistible 
Divine Impulse; and in answer to which 
the Twelve were Chosen and Sent out as 
the First Apostles, or Missionaries to 
Scattered Israel—Matthew ix. 37—x. 4. 

[The Roll of the Twelve in Matthew 
should be compared with that in Mark. See 
p. 182. Bruce’s Training of the Twelve is 
the Classic Work on the exposition of this 
and the Related Scriptures. ] 


4. Most of the Instructions with which 
Jesus Sent forth His Disciples at this Time 
are Passed over in this Lesson; whereas 
they should be Taken up and Studied in 
Detail—Matthew x. 5-15. 

The Points especially brought out in the 
Scriptures are: 

(1) That they should depend for Support 
upon those to whom they should go with 
their Message of Salvation; 

(2) That their Preaching and Labors 
were to be mainly Directed “to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel; 

(3) That in each City they Visited they 
should Concentrate their Efforts upon a 
Single Leading Household, so as to have a 
Central Nucleus of Christian Converts in 
each Place as the Foundation on which to 
Build the future Churches. 


They were Assured of the Reward that 
should follow the faithful execution of 
their commission. 


~~. 
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There should be especially impressed 
upon all Christians their Obligation to ful- 
fil the Great Commission, as Christ’s “Wit- 
nesses” to All the World, that still Rests 


upon the Church, and that the Church of 
this generation is obligated, as no other 
generation ever was, to give the Gospel to 
every Creature NOW. 


iii. The International Lesson for September 15 


“Judgment and Mercy”’—Matthew xi. 20-30 


Golden Text: Matthew xi. 28—Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 


I will give 


{In this selection a fragment of the 
Scripture is again wrenched from its con- 
text, its connection with Matthew’s Gospel, 
and its place in the Life of Christ, and a 
disconnected and incidental homiletical 


you rest. 


theme attached to it. There is barely 
space here for some brief suggestions that 
may furnish the key to the Essential Bibli- 
cal lessons. | 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. In Matthew’s Gospel this Scripture 
Appears as a Review of His Labors in 
Galilee, in Following up and Cooperating 
with the Twelve whom Hs had Chosen 

and Sent Forth. 


[This seems to be the natural view of its 
place. The treatment received from Caper- 
naum and the other Cities that had wit- 
nessed His Mighty Miracles, as it passed 
in review before Him, called down dread- 
ful judgments upon them. In the recogni- 
tion of the Sovereignty of His Father in 
dispensing the grace of the Gospel, He en- 
tered as it were, into the very presence- 
chamber of the Father. There naturally 
follows, for the oppressed and harassed Is- 
rael whose burden of guilt and depravity 


their official teachers and leaders had only 
made more crushing, the gracious invitation 
to find rest in Himself who alone could give 
them rest.] 


2. It has been suggested, however, that 
this Scripture is the Greeting of Jesus to the 
“other Seventy” Sent to the Heathen abroad, 
of whose Sending out and Return Luke 
alone gives an Account (x. 1-24); and in- 
deed Jesus would appear from Luke's Ac- 
count to have Repeated to these Laymen 
much of what He had previously said to 
the Twelve Apostles. Compare the two 
Gospel Accounts. 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


In this Scripture Matthew Presents Jesus 
publicly and officially Assuming His Place 
and Authority as Messiah, in His Three- 
fold Character: (1) As the Divine King 
Judge; (2) As the Divine Son and 
Representative of the Father’s Grace; (3) 


and Savior of lost and wretched Men,—and 
Giving a Summary of His Official Action 

om these Points of View. See “Construc- 
tive Studies in Matthew, the Gospel for the 
lew”, p. 102. 


tT. Matthew Relates how Jesus, Assuming, 
irst, His Place of Authority as Messianic 
z and Judge, Appalled by the Unbelief 
Israel, in Disregarding the Messages of 
oth | His Forerunner and Himself for Con- 


-* 


tradictory Reasons, and in Rejecting His 
Supernatural Credentials as Messiah, began 
Authoritatively to Denounce Judgment 
upon the Apostate Jewish Race, as Repre- 
sented by Capernaum and the Cities that 
had been the Centers of Gospel Light, and 
to Doom them for their unequalled Wick- 
edness to Woes Unparallelled by those that 
Befell Sodom and Gomorrah.—Matthew xi. 
16-24. 


2. Matthew Relates how Jesus, Assum- 
ing, Secondly, His Divine Prerogative as 
the Son and Representative of the Father, 
the Sole Revealer of God and Salvation to 
Men. Entered into the Presence of the 
Father and Acknowledged His Wisdom in 


the Sovereign Rejection of those Apostates 
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on Whom the Son had just Pronounced 
such Awful Doom, and His Choice of the 
Lowly instead—Matthew xi. 25-27. 

[This passage, which appears only in 
Matthew, has been called Johannine from 


its resemblance to passages in John’s Gos- 
pel, that reveal “the inner mind” of Jesus.] 


3. Matthew Relates how Jesus, Assum- 
ing, Thirdly, His Supreme Role, as Messiah 
the Divine Deliverer and Savior, and Givy- 
ing the Gracious Invitation to All who had 
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been Neglected or Harassed by these False 
and Doomed Leaders, to Come and Find 
Rest and Satisfaction in Him and in His 
Profitable Service—Matthew xi. 28-30. 


[This passage, which has always been 
recognized as the great Gospel Invitation, 
is found in Matthew alone. Jesus said, 
“My yoke is easy and my burden is light” 
(Gr. “good for you”). “Through obedi- 
ence to Him the Reign of God, which is 
Righteousness, shall be restored in them, 
i. e., they shall be saved”.] 


iv. The International Lesson for September 22 


“The Feeding of the Five Thousand”—Mark vi. 30-44 


Golden Text: John vi. 35.—Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. All Four Evangelists record the Mir- 
acle of the Feeding of the Five Thousand: 
Matt. xiv. 13-21; Mark vi. 30-44; Luke ix. 
10-17; John vi. 1-14; and they All make up 
this number of the Men, besides probably 
as many more Women and Children. 


2. Each Evangelist gives the Miracle a 
Setting Determined by the Needs of those 
for whom he Wrote, whether Jew, Roman, 
Greek or Christian. Compare the parallel 
Accounts in the Harmony, and in “Outlines 
of the Gospels” in “Why Four Gospels ?”— 
Matthew, pp. 113-124; Mark, pp. 170-175; 
Luke, pp. 228-233; John, pp. 300-308. 


3. This, as the only Narrative before that 


of the Triumphal Entry, given by John in 
Common with all the other Evangelists, is 
particularly worthy of Comparative Study 
as Bringing out the Characteristic Features 
of the Four Evangelists. See especially, 
for the peculiar Christian Feature of John’s 
Account, “Why Four Gospels?”, p. 328. 


“Most characteristic of all is the fact, al- 
ready adverted to, that John, instead of 
pausing with the account of the storm on 
the lake, as the rest of the Evangelists do, 
proceeds to give—in double the space he 
devotes to the event—that practical and 
spiritual application of the miracle (vi. 25- 
590) ; so much more important than the mere 
event, the sum of which is found in the 
words of Jesus: ‘I am the bread of life. 
Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath eternal life’ ”. 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


The Three Events Centering in the Galilean Crisis 


a. All the Evangelists manifestly regard 
this as the Acute Galilean Crisis in the 
Ministry of Jesus. The full Significance 
of it is brought out by John alone. Note 
that— 


(a) All Four Evangelists record the 
Event, the Miraculous Feeding; 

(b) The First Two Evangelists, Matthew 
and Mark, and also John, record Two 
Events, the Miraculous Feeding and the 
Stilling of the Storm; 

(c) The Third Evangelist, Luke, Omits 


the Second and Third Events, recording 
only the Feeding. 


b. John Alone records All the Three 
Events—Feeding, Stilling, Eucharistic Ex- 
planation—and brings out their Essential 
Connection with the Galilean Crisis, and 
their Relation to the All-Important Gospel 
Lesson on which he Dwells for the Chris- 
tian. 


(a) The First Sign, the Miraculous Feed- 


bi 
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ing, led to the Worldly Scheme to Crown 
Jesus as an Earthly King, in which the Dis- 
ciples and the Passover Crowds were 
doubtless in sympathy, His Baffling of 
which Disappointed the Multitudes and 
prepared Many on the day after to Forsake 


Him. 

(b) The Second Sign, Omnipotence Still- 
ing the Storm, by Confirming the Faith of 
the Disciples in Him as the Son oi God, 
Prepared them for the Test of Faith which 
was to come on the morrow. 

(c) In the Eucharistic Explanation, in 
the next day’s Sermon in Capernaum, Jesus 
Forced the Separation of Believers and Un- 
believers, resulting in the Loyalty of His 
Disciples under the Lead of Peter, and the 
great Defection among the multitudes of 
outward Followers, — practically bringing 
His Public Galilean Ministry to an end. 

See “Constructive Studies in John, the 
Gospel for the Christian”, on the Exposi- 
tion of John vi., pp. 54-66. 


It is manifest that the Full Significance 
of the Feeding of the Five Thousand re- 
quires that John’s View of the Case, as 
just outlined, should be Added to the 
Scripture of Mark selected by the Inter- 
national Committee, and that the Lesson 
as thus Extended (Mark vi. 30-44; John 
vi.) be studied instead of Mark’s fragment. 

These Scriptures Suggest the Points for 
intelligent Study, Two in Mark and John, 
and One in John. 


1. The First Point for Study, the Miracle 
of Feeding, is drawn from the Second Gos- 
pel, in which the Account enters more into 
graphic Detail—Mark vi. 30-44. 

In comparing the Accounts, note that 
Matthew records Jesus’ invitation to the 
Disciples to “rest”; both Mark and John 
set forth the perplexity of the Disciples 
over the question of feeding so many, by 
which Jesus tested them; All Four recount 
the numbers fed and the baskets of frag- 
ments; John alone, the conviction of the 
People, resulting from the Miracle, that He 
was the promised Messiah, and the move- 
ment to take Him to Jerusalem to the Pass- 
ever and Crown Him as King (John vi. 14, 


15). 


2. The Second Point for Study, the Balk- 
img by Jesus of this Scheme of the People 
by Dismissing them, and Sending Away the 
Disciples, and the Rescue of the Twelve by 
the Stilling of the Night Storm on Tiberias, 


has also its Special Features in Each of the 
Gospels; Mark giving Special Attention to 
the Details of His extraordinary Ministry 
of Healing as the Crowd Pressed upon Him 
after He Reached the Western Shore.— 
Mark vi. 45-56. 

Matthew alone records the Misventure 
of Peter in Attempting to Walk to Jesus 
on the Water, and Jesus’ Rebuke of his 
Misfaith: and the fact that when the Wind 
Ceased at His word the Disciples Wor- 
shipped Him as the Son of God (Matt. xiv. 


63.) 


3. The Third Point Suggested for Study 
is in the Lesson as Extended by Taking in 
John’s Account of the Sermon of Jesus in 
the Capernaum Synagogue the Next Day, 
with its Explanation of the Significance of 
the Feeding of the Multitude, in which 
Jesus Took the Place of the Passover 
Lamb,—Resulting in the Sifting of His 
Disappointed Unbelieving Followers; the 
First Confession of Peter as the Repre- 
sentative of the Twelve (who in reality 
were but Eleven); and the subsequent 
Avoidance of Judea by Jesus to Escape 
Death at the Hands of the Jews.—John vi. 
22—Vvii. I. 

In Feeding the Five Thousand, many on 
their way to the Passover, Jesus deliber- 
ately Set Himself before them as the Pas- 
chal Lamb, the Atoning Sacrifice for the 
Sin of the World. In His Explanation of 
the Two Signs—Especially of the Euchar- 
istic Sign of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, Jesus undertook to Dispel the 
False Messianic Expectations of the Peo- 
ple, and taking His First Initiatory Step 
in Founding the True Kingdom. 

(1) He presented Himself as the Aton- 
ing Sacrifice, the Bread of Life (John vi. 
22-27). 

(2) In the Teachings of Jesus, in Expla- 
nation of the Eucharistic Sign, He shows 
that as Messiah He is to carry out the 
Father’s Purpose of Redemption (not as a 
Conquering King by setting up a Worldly 
Kingdom, as the Jews imagined, but) by 
becoming the Bread of Life through His 
Sacrificial Death, as the Lamb of God, in 
Atonement for Sin (John vi. 28-65). 

(3) John closes this Scripture by record- 
ing Jesus’ Initiatory Step in the Founding 
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of the True Kingdom, made up of Believ- 
ers,—for which the Sifting of Jesus’ Fol- 
lowers in Galilee, and the Second Sign, the 
Rescue of the Disciples in the Night-Storm, 
had prepared (John vi. 66-71). 

This Initiatory Step, which was prepared 
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for by the Two Signs that have here been 
under consideration, opened the way for 
the Founding of the Kingdom, the Building 
of the Church, which took place later, after 
Jesus’ Withdrawal from Galilee, as re- 
corded in Matthew xvi. 13-20. 


v. The International Lesson for September 29 


Review of Lessons in the Life of Christ for Third Quarter 


Golden Text: 


John vi. 63.—The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they 


are life. 


The Lessons belong to about six months 
of the Galilean Ministry, from the Autumn 
of A. D. 28 to April, A. D. 29. The work 
of Jesus at this time paralleled that of John 
the Baptist, whose Murder by Herod Anti- 
pas towards the close of it, in Connection 
with Jesus’ Rising Fame, the designs of 
Herod against the new Prophet, made it 
necessary for the latter to withdraw into 
Northern Galilee to Escape a like fate. 

The following Topics for Review are 


suggested as outlining the unsystematic 
sketch of the Life of Christ presented in 
the Lessons: 


“Birth; Childhood; Preaching of John 
the Baptist; Baptism; Temptation; First 
Disciples; Judean Ministry; Galilean Work, 


the subject of His Preaching; Principles of 
the Kingdom stated in the Sermon on the 
Mount; A Series of Miracles illustrating 
His teaching and proving His Authority; 
Rising Opposition; A Change of Method, 
by beginning the use of Parables”. 


IV. The International Lessons for the Fourth Quarter 


These Lessons Continue the Life of Christ 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 


A. The International Lessons for October, 


The Lessons Embrace from October 6 to 
December 20, 1912. 


1912 


The Topic and Scriptures for October, 
1912, in connection with the Life of Christ, 
are as follows: 

October 6.—‘Jesus Walking on the Sea”. 
—Mark vi. 45-56.—Golden Text: Matthew 
xiv. 27. 

October 13.—‘‘Clean and Unclean”.—Mark 


vii. 1-23.—Golden Text; Romans xiv. 7. 
October 20.—‘Mission to the Gentiles”.— 
Mark vii. 24-30; Matthew viii. 5-13.—Gold- 


en. Text: John vi. 37. 
October 27.—“Wanderings in Decapolis”. 
— Mark vii. 31—viii. 10.— Golden Text: 


Mark vii. 37. 


i. The International Lesson for October 6 


“Jesus Walking on the Sea’”—Mark vi. 


45-56 


Golden Text: Matthew xiv. 27.—Straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of good 


cheer; 


it is I; be not afraid. 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. These Miraculous Events Occurred the 
Evening and Night after the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, on the Northern End of the 
Sea of Galilee, Beginning on the Eastern 


Shore near Bethsaida, and Ending in the 
Ministry of Healing in Gennesaret on ‘the 
Way to Capernaum,—in April, A. D. ; 

ni 
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2. As will be seen, by turning to the Ex- 
tended Lesson for September 22 (p. 185), 
the proper Connection with the Life of 
Christ is not brought out, nor its Place in 
the Plan of Mark’s Gospel, nor the Signifi- 


cant Eucharistic Relations set forth in the 
Sermon of Jesus on which John dwells so 
at length and which Consummated the Gali- 
lean Crisis. 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


[The real significance and aim of these 
manifestations of Supernatural Power by 
Jesus have already been set forth in_the 
Lesson for September 22 (p. 185): They 
were intended to lead the Disciples to such 
faith in the Divine Mission of Jesus as the 
Son of God as would prepare them to meet 
the Crisis of the next day.] 

Jesus’ word, in the Golden Text from 
Matthew, is obscured by the translation “Jt 
is I”, for which there is no warrant in the 
Greek. “I am” is the Greek equivalent for 
the Old Testament “Jah”. In this way, es- 
pecially in the central portion of John’s Gos- 
pel, Jesus, God Incarnate, presents Himself 
as claiming to be Jehovah, the Covenant 
God, with His power to bring all things to 
pass. 


There are Three Points Calling for Study 
in this Lesson as drawn from Mark. 


1. There is here Set forth the Way in 
which Jesus Met and Overcame in a great 
Crisis of Temptation, in which Satan 
Brought to Bear upon Him the Combined 
Influence of the Disciples and the Passover 
Caravan, to Lead Him to Seek the Kingdom 
of God in an Unlawful Way.—Mark vi. 45, 
46. - 

He Forced the Disciples, who were doubt- 
less carried away with the false Ambition, 
to take to the boat; He authoritatively dis- 
missed the misled multitudes, thereby 


thwarting their Scheme to Crown Him as 
a False Messiah; He betook Himself to 
Communion apart with His Father, the 
Source of His Strength, by Prayer,—in all 
of which He foiled Satan in this new urging 
of the Second Temptation. 


2, Mark follows with the Description of 
the Night Scene, of Peril and Rescue, which 
should be Compared with the Records in the 
other Gospels, Noting the Resemblances and 
Differences.—Mark vi. 47-52. 


[Mark brings out the fact that the Disci- 
ples needed still further manifestations of 
Divine Power on the part of Jesus to over- 
eome their “hardness of heart” and prepare 
them to stand loyally by Him when the Cri- 
sis of the next day should come. Only Mat- 
thew records Peter’s First Confession of 
Loyalty on the next day when. put to the 
test: “Lord, to whom shall we go?’’] 


3. Mark Adds the further Confirmation of 
the Faith of the Disciples, by the Ministry 
of Healing, as the Crowds Pressed on them 
as they Crossed the Country to Capernaum, 
—in which His Power was Shown even in 
the Touch of the Hem of His Garment.— 
Mark vi. 53-56. 


The Signs of Power Needed for the Con- 
firmation of the Roman, the Man of Power, 
in Jesus as the Almighty King were thus 


completed. 


ii. The International Lesson for October 13 


“Clean and Unclean’—Mark vii. 1-23 


Golden Text: Romans xiv. 7—For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. The Teachings of Jesus here Recorded 
by Mark, and those in the Parallel in Mat- 
thew (xv. 1-20), were probably Uttered by 
Jesus near Capernaum, perhaps soon after 


Jesus’ Conquering of the Power of the Sea, 
~_have been selected here for Homiletical 
Purposes. 
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2. They are Narrated by the First Two 
Evangelists, in substantially the same Con- 
nection, as Meeting a Tendency Common to 
the Ritualistic Jew and the Pragmatic Ro- 
man, namely, to Become Absorbed in Out- 
ward Forms and Actions of Religion, to the 
Hypocritical Covering up, or Loss, of its 
Spirit and Substance. 

{A large part of the Sermon on the 


(1i.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


[It is better to confine attention mainly 
to the bearing of Mark’s Scripture on the 
besetting sin of the Roman, the Man of Ac- 
tion, which Jesus the Almighty King Sought 
to Expose and Correct. The comparison 
with Matthew’s record may be taken up in- 
cidentally. | 

Mark’s Text Presents 
Three Points for Study: 


and Illustrates 


The Man of Action is in Danger of 
i seis Outward Washings for Spirit 
and Truth,—as was Shown by the Jerusa- 
lem Delegation of Pharisees and Scribes 
who came from Jerusalem to Act the Spy 
on Jesus.—Mark vii. 1-5. 


2. The Man of Action, in common with 
the Man of Rites and Ceremonies, is in 
danger of Putting Outward Ceremonial 
Acts in the Place of Inward Purity and a 


iii. The International Lesson for October 20 


“Mission to the Gentiles’—A Missionary Lesson—Mark vii. 24-30; 
Matthew viii. 


Golden Text: 


(1.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. The Two Incidents, concerning the 
Syrophenician Woman and the Roman Cen- 
turion, Selected to Illustrate Foreign and 
Home Missions, were widely Separated in 
the Life of Christ,—the former having Oc- 
curred in the Summer of A. D. 29, after 
Jesus had Closed His Public Ministry in 
Galilee and Taken Refuge in the remote 


(ii.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


[The best that can be done in the Circum- 
stances is to Study each of the Two Frag- 
ments of Scripture by itself. ] 
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Mount is devoted by Jesus to the scathing 
Exposure of this Sin of the formal Jews, 
showing that it must inevitably exclude 
them forever from the Kingdom of Heaven; 
in this passage of the Lesson, Mark makes 
a similar Exposure of the same Besetting 
Sin of the Roman, the Man of Action, to 
whom outward activities tended to destroy 
the heart of Religion. See “Constructive 
Studies in Matthew, the Gospel for the 
Jew”, Sermon on the Mount.] 


Clean Heart,—as was Shown by the Jews 
in their Treatment of Jesus; and Following 
the Teachings of Men rather than the Com- 
mandments of God.—Mark vii. 6, 14-23. 


3. The Pragmatic Roman, alike with the 
Formalistic Jew, was in Danger of Putting — 
the Traditions and Mechanical Rules of — 
Men for the Teachings of the Word of — 
God,—as is Illustrated by the way in which 
the Pharisees and Scribes Perverted the — 
plainest Commands of God, and thereby © 
made Void the Law of God—Mark vii. 7- 
be, 

Careful study will make plain the Roman- — 
Bearings of this Teaching in Mark’s Gos- 
pel, the Gospel of Jesus the Almighty King 
and Conqueror. 


5-13 


Borders of the Gentile World, while the 
latter belongs to His Ministry in Caper- 
naum in the Summer of A. D. 28. 


2, This being the Case, pes) can not 


for Houslaie purposes. 


1. The Healing of the Der 
of the Syrophenecian Wor 
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most remarkable Instance of Faith, on the 
part of a Heathen Woman in Jesus as the 
Messiah, “the Son of David”, when He had 
Withdrawn to the Bounds of Heathendom, 
and Sought Seclusion while Teaching His 
Disciples the Lessons Needed to Prepare 
them for the Dark Future of Sacrifice and 
Death that Lay before them.—Mark vii. 24- 
30. 

[The parallel Account, found in Matthew 
xv. 21-28, should be carefully Compared 
with this record by Mark in which are 
found some graphic details. ] 

(1) Mark first Narrates the Withdrawal 
of Jesus, with the Twelve, to the Borders 
of Tyre and Sidon, Seeking Privacy, but 
Finding it Impossible to Remain Hidden.— 
Mark vii. 24. 

[This was part of the Six Months, more 
or less, devoted by Jesus to Preparing His 
Disciples for His Coming Death, during 
which He was in the remote regions of 
Cesarea Philippi, in the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon, and in Decapolis,—to which belonged 


the Perean Ministry, the teachings of which 
occupy one-half of Luke’s Gospel. ] 


(2) Here, where He was Supposed to be 
shut in a private House beyond Reach, a 
Syrophenician Woman, who Embodied in 
her own Person all the Heathen Elements 
Antagonistic to Jesus and the Jewish Re- 
ligion—Canaanite, Phenician, Greek, Ro- 
man—Found Him out, and, with a Faith 
unparalleled even among Israel, Appealed to 
Him as Messiah, “the Son of David’, to 
Heal her Demoniac Daughter, and Won in 
her Plea in spite of what seemed to be in- 
surmountable Obstacles, and Departed with 
the Coveted Blessing—Mark vii. 25-30. 


[Could the contrast between this Heathen 
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— 


Faith, and the Jewish Unbelief from which 


Jesus had fled, possibly have been greater? | 


2, The Other Incident, of a Year earlier 
in Capernaum, the Healing of the Palsied 
Servant of a Roman Centurion, Furnished 
an equally Notable Instance of Faith on the 
Part of a Prominent Heathen Officer; 
through whose Faith the Servant was 
Healed at a Distance——Matthew vili. 5-13. 


[This is one of the First Series of Mir- 
acles that Matthew gathered from various 
parts of the Ministry of Jesus, to demon- 
strate the Authority of Jesus to Utter the 
Teachings of the Sermon on the Mount; in 
which the Evangelist Exhibits Jesus as the 
Divine Physician of Messianic Prophecy, 
Manifesting His Power to Heal a Sin-sick 
World. ] 

(1) This Miracle is the Restoration of a 
Heathen Centurion’s Favorite Slave, who 
was Lying at the Point of Death with Neu- 
ralgic Palsy; whom Jesus Promised to Go 
in Person to Heal; from which Promise the 
Centurion in Humility and Faith Released 
Him, Requesting Him to Heal the Slave 
“with a Word” from a Distance, which He 


did (Matt. viii. 5-9). 


(2) Jesus, Astonished by the Exhibition 
of such Extraordinary Faith on the part of 
this Heathen, Set the Seal of His Divine 
Approval upon it, and Contrasted it with 
the Unbelief of the Jews (Scribes and 
Pharisees), who were even then and there 
Challenging His Messianic Authority (Matt. 
viii. 10-13). 

These are marvellous instances of the 
reaching out of Jesus to the Gentile World, 
which even from the time of Abraham it 
was the Purpose of God to take in. 


iv. The International Lesson for October 27 


“Wanderings in Decapolis”’—Mark vii. 3I—vill. 10 


Golden Text: Mark vii. 37—He hath done all things well; he maketh both the deaf te 
hear, and the dumb to speak. 


(i.) The Setting of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. The Time of this Occurrence was im- 
mediately after the Necessitated With- 
@rawal from the Syrian Coast Belt, prob- 


ably by a Journey around Mt. Lebanon, te 
the Ten Confederated Greek Cities in De- 
capolis, East of the Jordan. 
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2. Jesus was at this time Keeping beyond 
the Reach of Herod who had Murdered John 
the Baptist and now Sought His own Life: 


- 
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and the Hatred and Persecution of the 
Jews who were Plotting to Destroy Him. 


(1i.) Exposition of the Scripture of the Lesson 


1. Mark Summarizes the Journeyings of 
Jesus, following Him to Decapolis—Mark 
Vii, 31. 


2. He Relates the Healing of a Deaf and 
Dumb Man, who was Brought to Him in 
the latter Region; whom after Unusual Out- 
ward Manipulations He Healed with the 
Utterance of the Aramaic “Ephphattia”.— 
Mark vii. 32-37. 


3. Impressed with Sore Needs of the 
Great Multitude who Pressed upon Him 
in the Desert that had been the Scene of 


the Feeding of the Five Thousand, and whe 
had been Fasting for Three Days, Jesus 
Miraculously Fed about Four Thousand 
with Seven Barley Cakes and a few small 
Fishes; and Dismissing them Escaped with 
His Disciples Across the Sea of Galilee 
into the parts of Dalmanutha below Caper- 
naum.—Mark viii. I-10. 


Verily for Jesus these were days of har- 
assing and flight, as the time drew near for 
Him to go up to Jerusalem to face the 
Death of the Cross for a Sinful World! 
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Delay in the Reorganization of the League and Its Work 


It was confidently expected by the friends 
of the League that the Summer of t912 
would witness the consummation of the 
plans towards which special efforts have 
been directed for several years, but particu- 
larly for the last two years. But instead, 
delay and disappointment have been experi- 
enced. Several things have blocked the 
way of progress. 

From many quarters has come the sad- 
dening testimony of an appalling religious 
apathy, particularly in the great cities, that 
has startled even the most optimistic Chris- 
tian workers in the great fields of the 
world, The radical criticism —that has 
taken possession of the “scholastic” cen- 
ters, at home and abroad, in the pulpit and 
the pew, in the family, Church and Sunday 
school—is manifestly producing its legiti- 
mate fruitage of dearth and death. Even 
the National Committee of One Hundred 
of the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment has closed a year of its efforts by 
“voting itself out of existence’. Wall 


Street Syndicate Methods were unequal to 
saving either “Men” or “Religion”, so great 
was the apathy with which it was met. 

This condition of things has, of course, 
made up-hill work of every task which, 
like that of the Bible League, appeals te 
vital faith and spiritual life. 


Another obstacle in the way of progress 
has been found in the unusual and extend- 
ed Summer absences from New York City 
and from this Country, of the business and 
professional men on whom the direction of 
the affairs of the League depends. This 
hindrance has proved so serious that it has 
been impossible to bring together for con- 
sultation and action even the small number 
of directors required to constitute a quo- 
rum; so that a meeting could not be con- 
vened to carry out what had been proposed- 
for the future. 

Tt can not but be regarded as a mark of 
the Divine approval of the work of the 
League, that in spite of these untoward 
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circumstances, while other religious move- 
ments have been crippled or held up in 
consequence of the failure of Christian 
stewards of the Lord’s treasures to respond 
to their appeals for aid either to sustain or 
to extend their important enterprises, the 
friends and supporters of the League have 
responded to its call for a Special Fund by 
contributing (in gifts and promises) to- 
wards $8,500 for the work of the current 


year; and this too when the contributions - 


have been asked for to help in that most 
unwelcome (and even repellant) task of 
meeting a financial deficit! There seems 
to be conclusive evidence in this that sound 
and conservative Christian leaders are not 
willing that the League and its work should 
be abandoned after it has accomplished so 
much and is fitted to accomplish so much 
more. 


But the worst set-back of all to progress 
in the reconstruction and financial rehabili- 
tation of the League has been reserved for 
the close of the Summer campaign, in what 
seems to have been the heaviest blow that 
has befallen the League in its entire his- 
tory. 

Perhaps three years and more ago the 
Christian man most closely identified with 
the cause of sound Biblical Education for 


which the League stands—the man who had 


Founded “the John C. Martin Fund for the 
Promotion of Christian Education in the 
United States and endowed it with $2,500.- 
ooo”, and had established and safeguarded 
Departments for sound Biblical Instruction 
in twenty Schools and Colleges—this man 
voluntarily proposed to the General Secre- 
tary to enter the Directorate of the League, 
and its Executive Committee which was 
just then being reorganized for increased 
efficiency, for the very purpose of aiding it 
with his abundant means in the work to 
which his life and fortune had been de- 
voted, 


And in the three years and more of his 
connection with the League, in spite of 
special business depression, the Secretary 
was the recipient of some most remarkable 
personal evidences of the interest and sin- 
cerity of this Christian man, even while he 
was laboring under mental and financial 
depression. When, after a period of rest, 
he came out of that cloud with the expecta- 
tion of taking up again his work of active 
philanthrophy, his first suggestion to the 
Secretary was, that he would now be able 
to carry out the purpose for which he had 
entered the League, by generously and ac- 
tively aiding it in its work. 

We have reason to know that he had 
kept this purpose steadily in mind while he 
seemed to be on his way to restoration to 
health and to renewed activity in the carry- 
ing out of his cherished plans, and the 
League was confidently counting on his 
promised aid when, at the close of the 
Summer, the League should be ready for 
the completion of the task of reorganiza- 
tion. But, alas! while Summer was still 
here tidings came of mental aberration and 
financial elimination, and later the over- 
whelming news of his death just as Sum- 
mer closed! 

And now, what can be done but look to 
Him Who says, in Psalm xxxvii. 5: “Roll 
thy way upon Jehovah; trust also upon 
him; and he shall bring to pass’? This is 
the sure promise of Jehovah, “He who 
causes to come to pass”. May we not 
trust in Him to send some one, of like 
spirit and aims with him who has gone 
from us, to take his place; and may we 
not watt on Him till He “shall bring tt to 
pass”? 

And may not the League confidently roll 
this responsibility upon the Christian lead- 
ers in the Faith who are Jehovah’s repre- 
sentatives in the Defense of the Word of 
God? 
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“Some Suggestions on Graded Lessons on the Book of Genesis”’ 


In the July-August issue was given (pp. 
116-119) an Outline View of “The Genu- 
inely Graded System as the Next Step 
Towards the Best Bible Study’. After 
sketching the history of the origin and 
course of the false graded systems that 
have been made instrumental in perverting 
and poisoning the instruction in the Bible 
and Sunday Schools; the “Features of a 


(1) Suggestion of Regular 


It is the Present Purpose, Not to Unfold, 
but merely to Suggest in Outline, Four 
Regular Grades for the General Course 
proposed. 

a. Primary Grade, Dealing with the Con- 
crete Fact, or Story, and Appealing to the 
Child-Mind through the Senses and Ex- 
perience. 

The Child-Mind is best reached through 
eye-gate and ear-gate, by Bible Facts, con- 
nected with the use of Illustrations, includ- 
ing pictures, acts and all concrete things. 

The Bible, as the Universal Book, is full 
of material for this use. 

b. Intermediate Grade, Dealing with the 
Period of Unfolding Youth, when, to the 
Inquiring Mind, the Interest Centers in 
Seizing upon the Connections and Rela- 
tions of Facts and Ideas. 

This Grade deals with the Correlations 
of Things and Thoughts, and especially 
with the Correlations of Bible Facts and 
Ideas with all the student’s Related Knowl- 
edge on other subjects, but most of all with 
the interesting spheres of Geography, His- 
tory and Archeology. 

c. Junior Grade, Appealing to Maturing 
Minds, in the Period when Youth is 
rounding into Manhood and Womanhood, 
at which time most of the Decisions are 
made for Christ—for the Kingdom and 


(2) First Graded Course, 


The Purpose is to Devote the Opening 
Course, as an Illustration and Model, to 
the Book of Genesis, which Undelies as 
the Foundation, not only the Old Testament 
Revelation, but also the entire Biblical 
Revelation of the Religion of Redemption, 
—thereby furnishing the Key to the Bible 
as the Word of God. 


Genuine Graded System Proposed” was 
outlined, including the “Things to be Avoid- 
ed, Retained, or Introduced”. 

To aid in the further explanation of the 
Method of Graded Lessons, to be applied 
during the coming year to the Book of 
Genesis, there is repeated here with modi- 
fications what was there said under the 
title— 


Grades and Independent Courses 


Life, 
Death, 

The Teaching in this Grade is to help 
these Maturer Classes to Settle Right 
What they are to Think, Believe, Be and 
Do, to Conform to the Bible Standard of 
Faith and Life. 

d. Senior, or Advanced Critical Grade, for 
Mature and Trained Minds, Men and 
Women, Dealing with the Supreme Prob- 
lems of Criticism and Interpretation, in 
Grasping the Bible as a Whole, and Fitting 
them to be Leaders and Guides in the 
Christian Conquest of the World through 
the Gospel. 

This Grade should embrace the entire 
Adult Membership of the Church, and fur- 
nish the Training-Place for fitting them to 
Combine in solid column in carrying out 
the One Only Mission of the Christian 
Church, Witnessing for Christ their Lord 
and Leader to the Lost World*of Sinners. 


or for the World, Mammon and 


There are also other Special Courses to 
be provided to meet the various cases and 
needs of the Individual Churches. So be- 
yond these Regular Grades the way is left 
open for such other Independent Classes or 
Groups of Students as may be deemed de- 
sirable. These would embrace _ special 
Studies in Doctrine, History, etc. 


in the Book of Genesis 


a. The Central Feature will be the Eng- 
lish Text of Genesis, printed in Analytic 
and Synthetic Form, as has been done in 
the Magazine and in Pamphlets, in “Con- 
structive Studies” in Matthew and John. _ 

The reasons for this use of the English 
Text will be found in the July-August is- 
sue, pp. 9Q-100. 
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This Text, printed in full with the run- 
ning titles—as brought out by the Construc- 
tive Study of the Book, carried on in The 
Bible Student and Teacher for 1904-1907— 
will illumine the Book, and make clear its 
theme, aim, heart and Divine Plan. 

b. It is proposed to follow the Course 
laid down in articles just referred to, on 
“The Book of Genesis Unfolded”. 

These articles include the following: 


“Introductory to the Bible League Course 
on the Pentateuch”, Vol. 1, 1904, p. 603. 

“Introductory to Genesis, the Book of the 
Origin of the Divine Religion of Redemp- 
tion as the Law, and of the Chosen People 
to whom it was to be Committed’, Vol. 2, 
January, 1905, p. 72. 

“The Beginning of the Religion of Re- 
demption in Connection with the Creation 
and Fall of Man” (Genesis i.-iii.), Vol. 2, 
January, 1905, p. 73. 

“The History of Redemption Under the 
Primitive Covenants, or the Law in the 
Families of Noah, Embracing the Human 
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Race” (Genesis iv. I—xi. 9), Vol. 2, March, 
1905, Dp. 232. 

“First Cycle in the History of the Abra- 
hamic Covenant: Outline of the Patriarchal 
Career of Abraham, in its Three Stages” 
(Genesis xi. 10—xxy. 18), Vol. 5, October, 
1905, p. 278. 

“Second Cycle in the History of the 
Abrahamic Covenant: Outline of the Patri- 
archal Career of Isaac, Extending from the 
Death of Abraham to the Death of Isaac 
(about 105 years), in Three Stages, most 
of which period was devoted to the Disci- 
pline of Jacob’ (Genesis xxv. I19—xxxvi. 
43), Vol. 6, January, 1907, p. 69. 

“Third Cycle in the History of the Abra- 
hamic Covenant: Outline of the Patriarchal 
Career of Jacob, During which the Chosen 
Family was Providentially Stripped of its 
Idolatrous Elements and Removed from its 
Heathen Environment, to Egypt, where un- 
der Jehovah’s Protection and Training they 
became the Chosen Nation, Prepared to 
Take Charge of the Divine Religion in its 
Advanced Mosaic Form” (Genesis xxxvii.- 
1.), Vol. 6, March, 1907, p. 217. 


(3) Some Things Demanded in Such Lessons 


In July-August, p. 118, an outline was 
given of “Things to be Avoided, Retained 
or Introduced”. Three things may here be 
emphasized : 

a. The work, to be of value, must be done 
by accredited expets in Genesis Study. We 
have the promise of the help of the best 
scholars living. 

b. As this is not to be a mechanical and 
free-hand study of, and commentary on, 
Genesis, according to traditional notions or 
opinions; but an attempt at a thorough- 
going, constructive interpretation of the 
Book according to the Natural Plan em- 
bodied in it by its Authors, human and 
Divine, and of its exact language and 


teachings, the course to be followed will 
be “blazed” by a statement by the Manag- 
ing Editor, along the lines set forth in the 
articles in the numbers of the Magazine 
just referred to. 

c. It is expected that Harmony in the 
Treatment will be maintained by sending 
the printed galleys of the Text and Topics, 
by the Managing Editor, to each of the 
Collaborators a month or more in advance. 
This will give unity to the workers, and 
bring out the marvellous Unity of the Book 
itself. 

Specific instructions touching methods of 
presentation, and the names of the collabor- 
ators, are reserved for future statement. 


Valuable Books for Bible Students 


“Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. With Historical and Explanatory Notes”. 
By Brooke Foss Westcott, Lord Bishop of Durham, author of a “History of the New 
Testament Canon”. With an Introduction by Horatio B. Hackett, D.D. Price $2.25. 


“The Biblical Encyclopedia: A Collection of Notes Explanatory, Homiletic and Illus- 
trative, forming a Complete Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, especially designed 
for the Use of Ministers, Bible Students and Sunday School Teachers”. By James 
Comper Gray and Rev. George M. Adams, D.D. In 5 volumes. Price $15.00. Special 
prices on application. 


“Why Four Gospels?; Or, The Gospel for All the World: A Manual Designed to Aid 
Christians—especially Ministers, Theological Students and Bible Scholars—in getting 
a Correct Understanding of the Gospels”. By Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D. New 
Edition. Postpaid. Price $1.00. 


“Commentary: Critical, Practical and Explanatory, on the Old and New Testaments”. 
By Jamieson, Fausset and Brown. Price, 4 volume edition, $8.00; 2 volume set, $3.50. 


“Analytical Concordance to the Bible on an entirely New Plan; Containing every Word 
in Alphabetical Order, Arranged under its Hebrew or Greek Original, with the Lit- 
eral Meaning of Each, and its Pronunciation; . . . with the latest Information on 
Biblical Geography and Antiquities—Designed for the Simplest Reader of the English 
Bible”. By Robert Young, LL.D. Price $5.00, net. 


“The Holy Bible Containing the Old and New Testaments; Translated out of the Origi- 
nal Tongues; being the Revised Versions set forth A. D. 1881-1885. With Revised 
Marginal References Printed for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Price $1.00. 

“A Dictionary of the Bible; with many New and Original Maps and Plans and Amply 
Illustrated”. By John D. Davis, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Professor of Semitic Philology 
and Old Testament History in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. Price 
$2.00, net. 


‘Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament History’. By G. Frederick Wright, D.D.. 
LL.D., F.G.S.A. 1 volume, 12mo, $2.00 net. 
Showing the strict conformity of Scripture narratives to peculiar physical condi- 
tions, then little understood, but now known. Also a storehouse of facts bearing 
upon the Deluge. 


“The Bible: Its Structure and Purpose”. By John Urquhart. 4 volumes, 8vo, $4.00 net 
“New Light on the New Testament”. By Parke P. Flournoy, D.D. 12mo. 75c. net. 


“Bible League Essays in Bible Defence and Exposition”. By John McDowell Leavitt, 
D.D., LL.D., Ex-President of Lehigh University. 12mo. 75¢. 


‘Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible”. By William H. Bates, D.D. 1 Vol. 12mo. 125 
pp. Cloth 75¢. Paper soc. 
“There is no book extant to-day which so fully, fairly and helpfully explains appar- 
ent difficulties in the Bible, and which so ably answers the aspersions of infidels as 
does this book”. —“Watchword of Truth”. 


————————— 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


The recent criticisms that have 
arisen, especially in connection with 
the attempts of leading Evangelical 
Denominations, to “syndicate” the 
Sunday School Lessons, have resulted 
in a good deal of 
heated discussion 
over the place that 
the Bible should 
occupy in such Lessons. At the Thir- 
teenth International Sunday School 
Convention, held at San Francisco, 
last summer, the prominent question 
before the body was “whether extra- 
Biblical material should be used as the 
text for the Sabbath lesson”. It will 
be enough to give the judgment of 
three religious leaders or bodies of 
wide and sane vision. 
The first of these opposes the in- 
troduction of such 
material, for the 
following clear and 
cogent reasons, that 
will amply repay careful and prayer- 
ful reading and study: 


Place of 
the Bible 


“The Pres- 
byterian” 


“(r) The purpose of the Sabbath-school 
is to study the Brnte. The best name is 
the Bible-school, because it definitely states 
the object. To introduce any other text is 
to divert from the real purpose. Why not 
introduce some book on birds and the 
study of God in nature, as to introduce 
biography and secular history? 

“(2) It divides the workers, and engend- 
ers strife, to no purpose. 
“(3) The arguments favoring extra-Bib- 
lical text lean toward the modern liberal 
position that the Bible is only a bundle of 
splendid experiences, and that any good 
odern experience is on a par with it. In 
fact, a very recent writer asks, ‘Who can 


(Vol. xv.—1I3) 


doubt that the lives of such devoted mis- 
Sionaries as Carey and Livingstone are 
authorized versions of the word of God? 
[The italics are ours.] 

“Evangelical Christians do not regard 
their Bibles as a series of biographies, by 
which we may learn and compare experi- 
ences. They believe that ‘Holy men of old 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost’. The Bible is a ‘Thus Saith the 
Lord’. There is much in it to awaken ex- 
perience; but it contains much that is above 
and future to experience. 

“If the debaters can show that modern 
biographies are produced in the same way 
as the Bible was produced, and that they 
have the same Divine authority, then, and 
not till then, can they be substituted for 
the Bible. Such mixing is sure to breed 
contention, and we have enough of that 
now. Stick to the Bible, ‘The Word of 
God’, for the house of God on God's day”. 


The second, the leading Sunday 
journal of the nation, if not of the 
world, is no less 
decided in its judg- 
ment of the sec- 
ondary place and 
extra-Biblical ma- 


“Sunday School 

Times’ 
function of such 
terial : 


“But there are other leaders, and a very 
large following, who hold, as the Sunday 
School Times believes, that the Bible se- 
lections should constitute the lessons them- 
selves, and that extra-Biblical miaterial 
should have but a secondary and illustrative 
function”. 


The third, given by the Southern 
Presbyterian General Assembly, at its 
session last year, at Bristol, Tennessee, 
is an urgent expression of warning 
“against the use of the International 
Graded Lessons, in general, and 
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against the Westminster Graded Les- 
sons, in particu- 
Southern lar. It advocates 
Presbyterians a uniform graded 
lesson series. This 
means (as has been advocated in this 
magazine) that the whole school 
should study the same lesson, each 
department of the school selecting 
those truths which are appropriate to 
its particular age and time in life. 

The reasons given for this opposi- 
tion to the graded lessons named may 
be summed up in this way: 

“(r) They are naturalistic and fail to 
emphasize the redemptive work of Christ 
and the Holy Spirit. 

“(2) The use of extra-Biblical material 
biographies and nature studies, putting 
them on an equality with the Word of 
God. 

“(3) Their leaning toward higher criti- 
cism., 

“(4) A false theory of child life. 

“(s) The impracticability of the attempt 
to divide any of our schools into seventeen 
grades, one for each year”. 


* * a * * a * 


In the Address of Rev. Edmund J. 
Gwynn, D.D., LL.D., before the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Association in 
Philadelphia, printed in this issue, 
will be found a thorough-going crit- 
ique and refuta- 
tion of the current 
Ritschlism that is 
doing so much to 
undermine the faith of the churches 
and masses in the Bible as the Word 
of God. Our readers are familiar 
with Dr. Gwynn’s apologetic work. 
In this Address, while dealing with 
the fallacies of Ritschlism in general, 
he particularly deals with its errors 
as avowed and advocated by President 
Evans, the new head of Crozer Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, in a recent 


Handling 
Ritschlism 


paper before the same body. We 
quote some of the criticisms of the 
two Addresses, and the discussions 
drawn out by them—as reported in 
the Philadelphia dailies. 

In introducing Dr. Gwynn, Rev. E. 
J. Reinke said: 

“The question as to whether Christianity 
was supernatural or not was the most vital 
before the Christian Church to-day. If 
Christianity is only a human evolution”, he 
said. “then Christ was only a man, and 
salvation is achieved only through charac- 
ter’. 

Rev. Dr. James A. Worden, so 
long the leader in Bible Study and 
Sunday School Work in the Presby- 
terian Church, said of Dr. Evans’ Ad- 
dress: 


“Doctor Evans’ address impressed me as 
a denial of one of the essential principles 
of Christianity. For 1900 years Christians 
of all denominations. having received the 
Spirit of God according to Christ's prom- 
ise, have been studying the Bible. Of all 
books, the Bible is the most opposed to 
idolatry of the creature. Its first command- 
ment is ‘Thou shalt have no other god be- 
fore me’. Yet, for 19 centuries, 999 out of 
every 1000 Christians have believed that 
Jesus Christ is both God and man. 

“Doctor Evans denies this truth and has 
adopted what is called Ritschlism, which 
is a most subtle, alluring and dangerous 
forms of semi-unitarianism. Being invited 
into a Presbyterian meeting, he took occa- 
sion to undermine in a pseudo-scientific 
manner, an essential principle of Presby- 
terianism, namely, the Godhead of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“Of course, he would deny this, but a 
kindly and sympathetic listener, as I was, 
could come to no other conclusion. I say 
this in all Christian love and sympathy. 
It shows how far men will go when they 
refuse to submit their minds to the Word 
of God. 

“Concerning the propriety of having a 
man, who at heart does not believe in the 
essential deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


as head of Crozer Seminary, we have to 


leave that to the conscientious and prayer- 
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ful thought of the people of the Baptist 
churches”. 

The Rev. Dr. William Henry Rob- 
erts, Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, made the following 
statement : 

“Any person who raises a question as to 
the deity of Jesus Christ, and the extent of 
the apprehension of that deity by the first 
Christian disciples, is confronted by the 
record in the New Testament. It is with 
that record that the issue is made by the 
critics, and its evidence is that many of the 
followers of Jesus recognized Him as the 
only begotten Son of God. 

“His enemies attacked Him, threatened 
violence and finally put Him to. death, be- 
cause He claimed to be God. One of the 
attacks on Christ lay in His claim to for- 
give sins. The charge was made, ‘Who 
can forgive sins except God?’”’ 


Dr. H. C. Stanton proceeded further 
to expose and controvert some of the 
statements of Rev. Sydney Herbert 
Cox, of the Central Congregational 
Church—in a discourse “On the Real- 
ities of Experience and the Social Ex- 
pression of Individual Religion”, in 
defense and advocacy of the views of 
President Evans. We give what Dr. 
Stanton said, after the following 
statement by Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Edi- 
itor of “The Presbyterian”’: 


“This I declare is baneful and vicious 
because it is misleading to the masses. If 


facts printed in the Bible are of no conse- 


quence, then the entire book is of no 
earthly account and should be thrown 
aside”. 


Dr. Stanton in his later remarks, 
said : 

“That experience must measure faith is 
a fundamental principle of infidelity. The 
Athenians had no experience of resurrec- 
tion and so they opposed Paul. Sons of 
Lot had no experience of destruction by 
fire, and they would not leave Sodom. 

“We have no experience of the concep- 
tion by the Holy Ghost and Virgin birth, 
and so we can’t believe it. We have no 
experience of a descent into hell and the 
rising the third day. Hence we can’t be- 
lieve it. We have no experience of resur- 
rection and of everlasting life; hence we 
can’e believe it. Now, Christ accepted the 
Old Testament with its miracles. We can 
not challenge it. 

“Experience varies with every individual, 
and it is no sure guide. To become in- 
spired, we must resort to the Bible and 
must be goverened by what it says and not 
by our experiences. 

“The late Dr. Howard Osgood, of Roch- 
ester Baptist Theological Seminary (one of 
the Incorporators of the Bible League, the 
great Hebraist and Bible Revisionist), once 
sat in a Liberal Convention and gathered 
up their statements of Modern theological 
thought. After reading them to their au- 
thors and securing their approval of them 
as accurately expressing their views, he 
proceeded to show that his statements were 
all quotations from ‘Tom Paine’ and _ his 
school!” 


KR) CIS. £) & 


Some Estimates of the Bible League and the Latest Issue of 
The Bible Student and Teacher 


Recogmition of the Work of the League by a Western Evangelist 


Bible League of North America, 
Honored Friends and Brethren: 

I am a firm believer in the divine origin, 
integrity and supreme authority of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
and rejoice in your bold, effective stand 
for the Word. 

_ Therefore I should like to know more of 


the Bible League, and since I am in full 
accord with your stand I should like to be 
a member of the League. 

Recently I read with great pleasure and 
profit Dr. Gregory’s Constructive Studies 
on Matthew and John. His method is the 
only sound, God-honoring method of Bible 
study. 
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As I travel considerably, I should like to 
be a member of this League, and be able 
to meet fellow members of the League in 
various places. The time has come when 
all who honor the Bible as the Divine Rey- 


elation should stand together in its defense. 
Yours by Grace, 
{Rey.) Atex. B. MILter, 
Evangelist, Minneapolis, Kansas. 


From a Preacher Who Desired to Lead his People in Bible Study 


Dear Sir: 
I would like to take up the study of the 
Bible, from the Evangelical standpoint, 


with a class of adults; but I am at a loss 
to know where I can get lessons suitable. 
Can you give me any suggestions? 

My idea is to begin at Genesis and follow 
the arrangement of the books as we have it 
in our Bibles. 

Let me say that I have read your article 


in “The Bible Student” for July-August of 
the present year, and let me further say 
that I sincerely hope some plan will be 
devised for continuing the publication of 
the magazine, for I have found it very 
helpful. wy. 

Wish I could do something beyond send- 
ing you my subscription to the magazine. 
Yours faithfully, 

(Rev.) E. A. Strout, Waterloo, Neb. 


From the Organ of the South-Western Evangelical Baptists 


We never get a copy of The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher without thanking God 
and taking courage. All evangelical Chris- 
tians ought to pray to God to bless the 
Bible League and to give a very large ciren- 
Jation to the Bible Student. This issue has 
two things of especial interest. One is the 
“High Crime”, by the late Nathaniel West, 


the crime being the translation of 2 Tim. 
iii. 16 in the Revised Version. The other 
is “Ignorance of the Bible, or Startling Re- 
sults of a College Examination”, by Prof. 
Vernon P. Squire. 

The Western Recorder, October 10, 1912, 
Louisville, Ky., so long edited by the late 
Dr. Ty De Baton; 


From the Organ of the “Churches of God” 


The Bible Student and Teacher, for Sep- 
tember-October, issued by the Educatioa 
Committee of the Bible League of North 
America, is more than maintaining its 
well-earned reputation for the defense of 
the orthodox faith. It reproduces the re- 
markable words of the French skeptic and 
critic, Jean Jacques Rousseau, on the char- 
acter of Christ—an utterance that ought to 
put some of the modern Biblical critics to 
shame. It quotes some legal minds on the 
radical criticism, among whom are Judge 
Penrose of Pennsylvania and Sir Robert 
Anderson of Great Britain. “The Christ 
of the Church”, the reassured conclusions 
of Prof. Charles A. Briggs, who a few 
years ago was counted among the extreme 
critics, is a reproduction from the Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, and is quite as 
remarkable in its conclusions, as in its 


source. It is a vigorous defense of the 
orthodox faith from one of the most schol- 
arly theologians in the world. In “The 
Truth of God”, Dr. Edwin J. Reinke re- 
views the New Theology, and shows us 
how far away from the landmarks of the 
Gospel it aims to carry us, and how great 
the danger to the Church is the output of 
these critics. Incidentally the study of the 
Sunday-school Lessons reveals the insidious 
danger that lurks in the expositions fur- 
nished for the graded lesson systems. Sun- 
day-school teachers who want to hold on 
to the evangelical standards of the Church 
will find ample support in the International 
Lessons, and the critical notes that accom- 
pany them. 

Price $1.00 a year, 86 Bible House, N. Y. . 

The Church Advocate, October 9; 1912, 
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The International and Graded Sunday School Lessons for 
ae 1913 


The Book of Genesis is made the 
center of Bible Study for the year 
1913. While there is merely a me- 
chanical attempt, in the selection of 
the parts of the Book, to set forth the 
organic unity and aim of these parts 
as making up a constructed literary 
whole, no attempt is made to expound 
the rational, progressive and system- 
atic movement of God’s Revelation of 
Redemption in it. 

We are glad to note the recognition 
of the connection of the Scriptures of 
the Lessons, by that leader in Sunday 
School Work, “The Sunday School 
Times”, by the Employment of Rev. 
Dr. James M. Gray, of Moody Bible 
Institute, to bring out weekly, so far 
as their selection permits, their gen- 
eral connections and their historical 
and Evangelical relations. 

In the last issue of the Magazine, 
September-October, page 192, the im- 
portance of genuinely graded Lessons 
just at the present stage in Bible In- 
struction was urged; and the correct 
pedagogical principles involved in 
them were unfolded, in “Some Sug: 


gestions on Graded Lessons on the 
* * * * 


“The Truth of God’’*: 


Book of Genesis”. The principles in- 
volved were more fully presented in 
the August-September issue, under an 
Outline View of “The Genuinely 
Graded System as the Next Step To- 
wards the Best Bible Study”, pages 
116-119, including “Features of a 
Genuine Graded System Proposed”, 
and “Things to be Avoided, Retained 
and Introduced”. 

The purpose was then announced 
to make use of the Book of Genesis 
to illustrate the True and Better 
Method of Bible Study. Providential 
circumstances beyond our control 
have delayed the early execution of 
this purpose, but if negotiations at 
present in progress are completed it 
is hoped that the forthcoming numbers 
of the Magazine will present the feat- 
ures of this plan to a wider constitu- 
ency. What is to be said of this will 
be said later in the present number, 
which will represent November, 1912 
—March, 1913. 

A portion of the remainder of the 
8-point matter of this issue will be de- 
voted to some “Introductory Sugges- 


tions” to such Study of Genesis. 
x * * * 


A Series of Brief Reviews of the 


New Theology 


Rev. Epwin J. Rernxe, B.D., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


No. IIE. 


The Present Day Mediating School: 


A Review of Dr. William N, Clarke’s “Outline of Theology” 


[This is the Third in a Series of papers 
intended to discuss critically the various 


*Romans i. 25-32, “Who changed the 
truth of God into a lie”, etc. 


Phases of the New Theology. The First 
appeared in the July-August issue, p. 73, 
introduced by a “Brief Foreword to the 
Series”, and devoted to “The Evolutionary 
School of Interpretation”. The Second, 
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appearing in the September-October issue, 
p. 147, was devoted to “The School of Ger- 
man Theology”, as represented by Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl. The Tird, in this 


issue, is occupied with “The Mediating 
School”, as represented by the late Br. 
William N. Clarke’s “Outline of Theol- 


ogy”, which is recommended as a standard 
modern text-book in that branch by Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Presbyterian ministers who may not have 
examined this vicious system will do well 
to remember that a modus vivendi between 
this Seminary and their Church will almost 
certainly be proposed at the May meeting 
of the General Assembly, in Atlanta.] 


We may only know in part, as Paul 
assures us, but one of the assured cer- 
tainties of experience is that man will 
always attempt to take refuge in com- 
promise. Already in apostolic times 
religious teachers had to be warned 
against trimming (2 Tim. ii. 15). It 
was therefore to be expected that 
many in our day would find them- 
selves unable to stand on the ground 
occupied by such men as Athanasius, 
Luther and Latimer, who never sold 
the truth to save the For to- 
day no one can hope to escape facing 
the issue of the genesis of Christianity 
—uhether it is indeed a supernatural 


1 ms 
nour, 


interposition or a mere naturalistic 
evolution. Of what has not inaptly 
been termed the amphibious method, 
the late Dr. William Newton Clarke 
was a distinguished exponent, : his 
*Outline of Christian Theology” run- 
ning through nearly a score of edi- 
tions. It may be of interest to many 
to note the fact that this work, to- 
gether with Prof. William Adams 
Brown’s “Christian Theology in Out- 
line’, is recommended in a recent an- 
nouncement of Union Theological 
Seminary as a standard modern text- 
book, 

A study of Dr. Clarke’s system can 
hardly fail to evoke a feeling of re- 
gret. There is here no lack of intel- 
lectual power. Much that. is said, 
e. g., of God, is not only true, but ad- 
mirably stated, and at times evidences 
deep and penetrating insight. Nor is 


there any want of heart and sympathy, A 


the vital touch so helptul in the train- 
ing of the Christian teacher. It is 
fundamentals that make the 
trouble, and shut him up to an emas- 
culated travesty of the Gospel, differ- 
ing little, if at all, from the Unitarian- 
ism of the earlier type. 


oe 
ALS 


1. The Fundamental Defect, Rejection of the Reformation Doctrine of the Bible 


In spite of its retention of Scrip- 


tural phraseology, the mediating 
school of: theology fails to stand 
squarely and unequivocally on the 


Reformation principle that the Bible 
is the ultimate authority in religion. 
God’s self-revelation is said to have 
been principally made in life and 
action. ‘Revelation was made less by 
what Christ said than what He did”. 
We may learn God directly from 
Christ, without wasting time on the 
partial revelations of the Old Testa- 


ment. And the Christian Revelation 
is preserved not only in the Serip- 
tures, but in Christian experience, or 
the religious life. Accordingly, the 
Christian experience of a given age 
moulds its theology, which may be 
changing and transitional. The Bible 
is not to be considered inerrant. In- 
spiration is exaltation, quickening of 
ability, stimulation of spiritual Dower. 
The authority of the Scriptures s is the 
authority of the truth they conv 

The results of the Higher | 
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are to be accepted both in the Old 
Testament and the New. 

The position of the mediating school 
has been admirably set forth by Prof. 
Benjamin B. Warfield :* 

“The question of the sources of our 
knowledge of God culminates obvi- 
ously in the question of the Scriptures. 
Do the Scriptures contain a special 
revelation of God; or are they merely 
a record of religious aspirations and 
attainments of men—under whatever 
(more or less) divine leading? Are 
they themselves the documented reve- 
lations of God to man; or do they 
merely contain the record of the effect 
on men of the revelation of God made 
in a series of redemptive acts culmi- 
nating in Christ, or possibly made in 
Christ alone? Are the declarations of 
Scripture the authoritative revelations 
of God to us, which need only to be 
understood to become items in our 
trustworthy knowledge of God; or are 
they merely human statements, con- 
veying with more or less accuracy the 
impressions received by men in the 
presence of divine manifestations of 
more or less purity? 

On the answers which our apolo- 
getics gives to such questions as these, 
depends the entire method and con- 
tents of our theology. 
Many voices are raised about us, de- 
claring “the old view of the Scrip- 
tures” no longer tenable; meaning by 
this the view that recognizes them as 
the documented revelation of God, 
and treats their declarations as the 
authoritative enunciations of truth. 
Nevertheless, men have not commonly 
wished to break entirely with the 
Scriptures. In one way or another, 


systematic 


*The Task and Method of Systematic 
Theology”, Am. Journal of Theology. 


they have usually desired to see in 
them a record of divine revelation; 
and in one sense or another they have 
desired to find in them, if not the 
source, yet the norm, of the knowl- 
edge of God which they have sought 
to set forth in their theologies. 

This apparent deference to Scrip- 
ture, however, is illusory. In point 
of fact, on a closer scrutiny of their 
actual procedure, it will be discovered 
that “modern thinkers” in general 
really set aside the Scripture alto- 
gether as the source or even authori- 
tative norm of our knowledge of God, 
and depend, according to their indi- 
vidual predilections, on reason, » on 
Christian experience (corporate or 
personal) or on tradition, for all the 
truth concerning God which they will 
admit. The formal incorporation by 
them of Scripture among the sources 
of theology is merely a fashion of 
speech derived from the historical 
evolution of their ‘new’ views, and is 
indicatory only of the starting-point 
of their development”. 

It is indeed very evident that some 
drastic surgery must be performed be- 
fore historic Christianity (allow the 
limping parable) can be fitted to the 
Cinderella slipper of philosophy and 
scientific speculation; but the wonder 
is that anybody can think such treat- 
ment of the Scriptures rational. Is 
God’s spoken revelation really of mi- 
nor importance? It includes the Ten 
Commandments, the ethical code of 
the Pentateuch and the whole body of 
the sublime teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Does the mere fact that we have an 
axe to grind justify us in attempting 
to interpret Christ wrenched out of 
the religious and sacrificial concep- 
tions of the Jews? 
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If revelation can be preserved in 
experience as well as Scripture, how 
shall the horrible degeneration of an- 
tiquity be explained, as well as that of 
the modern heathen world? And how 
can we set aside the inerrancy and au- 
thority of the Scriptures and still go on 
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believing in a miraculous Christ (Dr. 
Clarke holds at least to His resurrec- 
tion), or the supernatural element of 
the Old Testament? unless, indeed, 
we simply transfer the pallium of in- 
errancy to men like Julian and Por- 


phyry. 


2. The Resulting Denial of All the Essential Evangelical Doctrines 


(1) The Mediating School is Evo- 
lutionary, and this conception inevita- 
bly vitiates and weakens the Scrip- 
tural representation of sin. 

“Humanity is by nature a slowly- 
rising race, with a native tendency to 
outgrow faults’. “When the estate 
of genuine humanity had _ been 
reached, animalism and self-will were 
not normal to it. Through the con- 
sent of the human will to the now ab- 
normal rule of lower powers, what 
had before been innocent passed into 
sin”. 

It is evident that the benighted 
scurationist can ask a number of 
troublesome questions. Would not 
the upward movement of the slowly- 
rising race, though thrust downward 
from the perpendicular, continue on 
the plan of the asymptote? If man 
has come up from animalism perforce, 
and “guilt can neither be transmitted 
nor transferred”, by what alchemy 
does arrested development become 
“corruption of the human stock trans- 
mitted by race-connection’”’? And if it 
is true that the human race emerged 
from animalism, did all its members 
at once come to a new conception of 
duty and Divine requirement ? 

It is easy to dismiss the third chap- 
ter of Genesis with a careless wave of 
the hand as “the record of a human 
tradition and not of a Divine descrip 
tion of events”; but in any scheme of 
race-corruption, clear thought de- 


mands an individual for its starting- 
point. 

(2) The Mediating School gives an 
erroneous, totally umscriptural and 
most dangerous view of the Atone- 
ment. 

The death of Christ is simply the 
self-expression of God with reference 
to sin—the culmination of Christ’s 
lifelong antagonism to it. The moral 
influence of the Cross unites God and 
men in spiritual fellowship. That is 
all. “In no sense was the work of 
Christ a legal transaction intended to 
influence the law-relation between 
God and men”. ‘No one can possibly 
be punished for the sin of another”. 
“Men are not saved by payment of 
debt or by legal satisfaction or by 
transfer of merit~ from Christ to 
them”. 

Such a persuasion never came of 
Him that called us. 

This is genuine dragon-speech, the 
true nature of which no cloaking can 
altogether conceal. Expiation is no 
mere theory of the Atonment, but the 
vital center of supernatural redemp- 
tion. The heart of the real Gospel is 
set forth in the hymn of John Hus, 
preserved by the Bohemian Brethren 
(Unitas Fratrum) : 

“To avert from men God’s wrath 

Jesus suffered in our stead; —-— — 

By an ignominious death 
He a full atonement made; 


And by His most precious blood 
Brought us sinners nigh to God”. 


a 
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There are, indeed, other and most 
precious aspects of redemption; but 
neither the genius of a Bushnell, nor 
the vehement protest of the modern 
mind, can set aside the fact that the 
representative principle is deeply em- 
bedded in Scripture (Saphir), and the 
tremendous truth that Jesus Christ 
was made a curse for us (Gal. iii. 
13). “Where is the wise? Where is 
the disputer of this world? Hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of the 
world? A crucified Christ is unto the 
Jews a stumbling-block and unto the 
Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
that are called, Christ the power of 
God and the wisdom of God”. 

(3) Necessarily connected with its 
view of the Atonement is the Mediat- 
ing School’s understanding of the Na- 
ture of Christ. 

In the light of the teaching of the 
Scriptures and the testimony of his- 
tory, the true and only tenable defini- 
tion of the Person of the Redeemer is 
that of the Westminster Divines: “He 
was, and continueth to be, both God 
and man, in two distinct natures and 
one Person, forever”. The Ecumeni- 
cal Confessions are not the mere re- 
sult of philosophical speculation, but 
the mature conclusion of centuries of 
exhaustive discussion. 

According to Dr. Clarke, Christ is 
God in His essential nature, but His 
entrance into human limitations made 
Him also man. The difference be- 
tween God and man is not of kind but 
degree. It is a sort of rehabilitation 
of the ancient Monophysite belief, and 
easily lends itself to the most palpable 


contradictions of Christian theology 
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(“Christ is the first-fruits of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of humanity that 
is yet to be”, etc.). 

(4) The Details of the System can 
not here be elaborated, but are such 
as might be expected from the patch- 
work and adulteration already indi- 
cated. They differ in few respects 
from the rankest infidelity. 

The treatment of the Trinity is un- 
satisfactory, and inclines to modalism 
(Sabellianism). The eschatology is 
frankly heretical, and touching the per- 
sonal coming again of Christ, anti- 
christian (2 John 7). The bodily res- 
urrection of Jesus is allowed, but that 
of the individual believer denied; 
whatever resurrection is possible, 
takes place at death. There is no 
Personal Return of Christ, and no ° 
judgment assize, with its Great White 
Throne. 

The possibility of salvation is not 
confined to this life. Yet the Great 
Beyond appears to be the Great Un- 
known. It looks as though a few steps 
farther, and we should have to say 
with Robert Ingersoll: 


We do not know, we can not tell 
Whether death is a wall or a door; 
The folding forever of wings, 

Or the spreading of pinons to soar”. 


One turns away from such a pagan 
system, with a weight upon the heart, 
and the words of Mary on the lips— 
“They have taken away my Lord, and 
[ know not where they have laid 
Him’; and with the ever-deepening 
conviction that those who take gam- 
blers’ chances with the truth as it is in 
Jesus are likely to lose their all. 


»- «= * *x 
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«The Manufacturing of a Ritschlian Deity Out 
of the Lowly Nazarene:” 


Review of the New Theology of President Evans of Crozer Seminary* 


Rev. Epmunp J. Gwynn, D.D., LL.D., E-mMerr, N. J. 


It will be recalled that President Evans 
said in this room, “It is true that the paper 
read to-day on the ‘Deification of the Naz- 
arene’, shines through and through with 
Ritschlianism. I am a Ritschlian”. This 
was the positive avowal of Dr. Evans. 
Therefore, if I can show to you the creed 


of Ritschl, I will at the same time show to 
you the creed of Dr. Evans. Each will 
duplicate the other. That is my proposi- 
tion. And Dr. Evans can not complain if 
the Ritschlian mirror is held up that he 
may see himself as he is. 


J. The Fundamental and Fatal Error of Ritschlism 


1. The Main Issue is found in its Sub- 
jectivism. 

Like Sabatier, Dean of the University of 
Paris, President Evans makes fundamental 
the religious consciousness on which Chris- 
tianity must alone repose. Only the sub- 
jective authority is valid; the historical, the 
miraculous, in other words, the objective 
authority of revealed religion, must be 
ejected from consideration. The authority 
of experience, the empiricism of Kant, is 
better than an objective Christ or any ob- 
jective teaching. 

It was this rigid, inclusive subjectivity 
that culminated in the so-called deification 
of the Nazarene after death, as will be 
shown later on. It makes the consensus of 
religious consciousness to be the ultimate 
authority. Both Schleiermacher and Ritsch! 
agree on the supremacy of the religious 


consciousness. Thus mere feeling becomes 


the judgment-value, and asks, “What is 

* The former President of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, who recently passed away at an ad- 
vanced age, for many years was accustomed to 
present and advocate at Northfield the traditional 
views of the Bible as God’s Revelation of Re- 
demption. His successor, Rev. Dr. Milton J. 
Evans, has cut loose from the old faith. At a 
recent meeting of the Presbyterian Ministers of 
Philadelphia, President Evans delivered an ad- 
dress by invitation, “‘in which he questioned the 
authority of the New Testame miracles and 
propounded the theory that Christ, like Caesar, 


was deified after death’’, and he substituted the sub- 
jective religious consciousness for the revealed 
Word of God as the authoritative Christian stand- 
ard. A week later Rev. Dr. Gwynn delivered, in 
Westminster Hall, this review and exposition of 
the new President's Ritschlian views. The dis- 
cussion following was an animated one, in which 
Drs. James A. Worden, H. C. Stanton, E. J. 
Reinke, and others whose names have long been 
familiar to our readers, took earnest part.—Edttor. 


this worth to me?” One can justify almost 
any bad act on the ground of subjective 
authority, but objective authority forbids a 
bad act. Did not the subjective experi- 
and authority bring the otherwise 
great Abelard to confusion; and did not 
the same bring a taint to the sacred name 
of the good Calvin in his attitude toward 
Servetus? 


ence 


It was the subjective religious conscious- 
ness that evoked paganism, and what is 
more, always will be the prolific mother of 
the worship of many gods. You will ail 
remember how Dr, Ormond, at Princeton, 
led early man gropingly along until the mo- 
ment of the awakening of the religious 
consciousness. This man was so exceed- 
ingly subjective in his selfhood that he got 
no higher than his empirical mood. One 
day he was jarred, as by a bang of thunder 
out of a clear sky, and the idea of the 
Transcendence flashed down upon him. 
Scholars will recall that Baur, and his 
school, when questioning the miracle of the 
conversion of Saul of Tarsus, to sustain 
his naturalism, uses this same method to 
eliminate the supernatural in that stumb- 
ling block in the way of the skeptical world. 

This early man, through the awakening 
of the religious consciousness, uses his self- 
analogy as a stairway by which to climb 
up to the transcendence, that is, the ob- 
jective God: “I exist; I am not the author 
of it; I must owe my existence to another 
who exists of himself, or like me owes it 
to another; thus I continue to go up until 
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I at last arrive at a being who exists of 
himself, and has always existed so”. That 
is to say, it is one step in the method of 
the manufacturing of a Deity out of the 
Nazarene, and is specifically Ritschlian. 

More particularly the postulates of 
Ritschl, which I find more ably and briefly 
summarized by Dr. Reinke, and which I 
here quote, are: 


“To Ritschl, a religious interpretation of 
the world and the Gospel from the subjec- 
tive point of view, is everything (value- 
judgments ). There is no such thing as 
original sin. Sin is universal, yet a sinless 
development of life is possible. Sin arises 
from ignorance, and consists of acts, not 
states. When a sinner, realizing in the love 
of God the possibility of filial fellowship 
with Him, responds with love, his salvation 
is accomplished. 

“Tt is purely subjective redemption, for 
God never was angry with him. The spec- 
tacle of the relationship of Christ to the 
Father effects conversion, which is a 
growth. As to Christ’s Godhead, it is left 
out of consideration. He is one with the 
Father, merely in aim and will. Jesus re- 
veals that the Father is love, illustrates it by 
his life, and proves his abiding conscious- 
ness of it by his death (Stuckenberg). 
It is the position of Christ as the first 
fruits of the society that is yet to be, that 
gives him a unique pre-eminence, and en- 
titles him to be called the Son of God. 
The ethical element of Christianity is em- 
phasized by Ritschl, while the great frame- 
work of-sin, expiation by the work of the 
divine Redeemer, and renewal by the in- 
dwelling Spirit, upon which the religion of 
the Bible rests, is wanting. But atonement, 
as understood by the Church from the days 
of Abel’s lamb, is absolutely unknown”. 

And, I may add a few religious facts in 
the Ritschlian scheme, since the President 
of Crozer Theological Seminary avows that 
he is a Ritschlian. 

The Negative School rejects the physical 
miracle of Christ’s bodily resurrection; 
admits his supernatural appearance to his 
disciples, though not a bodily rising. Both 
Positive and Negative Schools hold that 
His resurrection has no bearing on one’s 
faith. Paul was. beside himself when he 
said: “If Christ be not risen your faith is 
vain, and ye are yet in your sins”. Easter 
will soon be here, and you Ritschlian 
preachers, if you believe what you say, and 
are devout Unitarians, as you seem to be, 

should not publish in the city papers an 
advertisement that you will commemorate 
‘the day with glad Easter songs and Easter 


os 


sermons. It will be sacrilegious to the 
deepest hue. 

The resurrection must rest on historical 
evidence, and the Ritschlian illusionary 
dogma will not permit anything objective 
to be such a ground of faith. There was 
no original bond; experience in educated 
society is conscience; the finally impenitent 
are annihilated. Garvie says: “If there is 
no wrath of God against sin, there can be 
no punishment by God of sin”. He says, 
this conclusion Ritschl expressly deduces 
from his religious system. Hear it, O ye 
heavens, and give ear, O earth! Garvie, 
an adherent of Ritschl, says, that Ritschl 
expressly deduces from his religion that 
there can be no punishment of sin! Is that 
the stuff to put over a preacher's pulpit, or 
a teacher’s desk, that Jesus sent his disci- 
ples to preach to all peoples? At the altar 
of vows when the question was put: Do 
you believe the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments to be the Word of God, 
the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice? Did you mean it when you said, Yese 
Then answer to your Church and your 
God, Why is it that you have substituted 
for the Scriptures the Unitarian postu- 
lates of Albrecht Ritschl? 

Furthermore, Christ is a mere revelation 
of God in humanity; that is, Christ is a 
revelation of the religious value of God. 
There is no valid incarnation, no vicarious 
atonement. Swing of Oberlin admits all 
this. And it is not hard to see in the 
scheme the theological shadows of Arius, 
and Socinus. 

In Harnack the sufferings and death of 
Christ are not constituents of the Atone- 
ment. His death but cures a false concep- 
tion of God; the sinner thinks God is 
wrathful, and he must be made to think 
God is love. And, to have them think so 
Jesus is made to die. 

There is nothing to reconcile. The real 
aim of the Ritschlian is to push the vanish- 
ing point of guilt out of sight, and get rid 
of it; and then God will act kindly toward 
sin. Christ died to manifest infinite love; 
He is not a Redeemer; He is a revealer. 


You find no change in the sinner toward 
God, and no change in God toward the 
sinner; the sinner quits distrusting God, 
and makes up with God, and it is all ad- 
justed between them. There is no broken 
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heart, no forgiveness, no Mediator. An 
academic lad ought to see that Ritschlian- 
ism is only a gilded form of Arianism and 
Socinianism. But Dr. Evans says he is a 
Ritschlian, and Walnut Street, and Beth- 
esda, and Wissahickon, and Manyunk, each 
say, “Me, too”. And the Walnut sage 
went aside to say: “And I believe in Dar- 
winism, too’. Now, if he continues to play 
fast and loose, he will yet convince some- 
body that his not very remote ancestry did 
once scamper about the tops of the walnut 
trees! 

2. Here are a few side-lights to the mor- 
alizing of the Ritschlian propaganda. 

One flickering flame is that of Prof. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary. When, in particularizing, he in- 
dicates Jesus to be a “symbol” of God; 
and brands the Athanasian creed, holding 
the content of the Deity of Christ, he 
warms up the cockles in the heart of Dr. 
Gannett, the present leader in the Unitar- 
ian realm in this country. Ritschl says 
Revealer; Adams says Symbol :—the differ- 
ence between tweedledee and tweedledum. 
Gannett says Jesus is the “Example”, but 
for aught we know the brothers and sisters 
may be nobler examples than he. Dr. 
Gannett rubs his hands with ghoulish glee 
when he reads the symptom of Dr. Brown, 
and says: 

“For to be a symbol of the ideal life is 
even more than to be its example. Such 
terms as the ‘Christ Life’, ‘the Christ in 
us’, ‘the spirit of Jesus’, seem to mark the 
transition from the historic to the idealized 
being, from Jesus the example to Jesus the 
symbol”, 

With the Unitarian it is a subjective pro- 
cess; the incarnation and vicarious suffer- 
ing takes place in a man’s own breast. God 
is incarnate in man; and _ self-crucifixion 
sO universalizes the cross, that it is every 
man’s lot to vicariously suffer; and when- 
ever, wherever this cross is chosen on 
which to impale one’s self, we are facing a 
sacrifice which becomes the dynamic of 
salvation. Thus it is the individual self on 
the cross which becomes the power of God 
unto Salvation, and not the objective Christ 
of Calvary which satisfies the bond for out 
sins and transgressions. 

True, Dr. Evans does not swing to so 
wild an extreme; nevertheless, to say, “I 
am a Ritschlian” is to attain the proximity 


of boxing the Unitarian compass; and I 
am here hinting at the wide range over 
which many good men are dangerously 
near brooding. 

3. This is a game of the giants. 

I merely occupy a cheap seat among the 
bleachers from whence I can shake my fist 
and cuss and discuss; but I observe that 
Manager Gannett has, on the ground of 
symbolic, as his star-twirler, this season the 
head of theology in what claims to be the 
great Presbyterian Seminary, William 
Adams Brown. Surely the Browns are not 
back numbers when the game is called ; 
and there are others! 

Why do these great Seminary Presidents 
and professors suffer Ritschlianism to 
nestle in their bosoms? They say, to at- 
tract bright, but skeptical students, gradu- 
ates of the colleges, who otherwise would 
hesitate at the Seminary doors unless of- 
fered something along the line of the New 
Thought ! 

Now, the reason assigned for the exist- 
ence of Ritschlianism is: That there is a 
demand for certitude in one’s faith; that 
such a ground exists, and it can be exposed 
to human faith. 

You scan the gospel page itself, and 
there behold Christ as He is; whereas in 
the Nicene Creed you behold Him as He 
is not. As you see Christ in the Gospel 
you see him as the Revealer of God. When 
you look into the Nicene Creed you are 
looking into a metaphysical glass; while in 
the Gospel you see God face to face, and 
God sees you. In the presence of each 
other the fear and distrust of God fades 
away. Then, all the moral powers are 
evoked ! 

All of which has a heavenly sound, and 
is very, very easy. But where is the One 
Mediator? The whole stress of the 
Ritschlian atonement is upon the immediacy 
with Christ. There is where the Ritschlian 
fulerum is placed to turn the evangelical 
conception of the Atonément upside down: 
the impression made by Christ when in 
close proximity to him, by the dissipation 
of fear. This is the head-stone of the cor- 
ner, and Hermann is ever at work on that 
ethical postulate, measuring Christ by the 
ethical demand. 

The Ritschlian overworks his faith, so ex- 
alts it, that he is like an ignorant 
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making a five-horse power motor do the 
work that a hundred-horse power motor 
only is able to do. He admits that mistakes 
may be made with respect to miracles, and 
hence they are not fully reliable. But if 
parts be untrustworthy, why not all; and 
what becomes of the historic Christ in the 
Gospels to whom the believer may come 
with his faith, and realize it? Is it not 
true that the Ritschlian holds the Gospel 
in bulk, and submits to its being torn to 
shreds in detail? 

Harnack avows in his dogmatics that for 
the resurrection of Christ he can find no 
historical proof. And every student of Cal- 
vin knows that the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is the culmination of his wondrous 
system of theological postulates, wherein 
he holds, that it was only when God broke 
the seal of his grave, and liberated his 
eternal Son from death, and put his own 
seal upon his breast, that the Atonement 
stood out as the perfected Satisfaction in 
tHe plan of human redemption and salva- 
tion. 

The Ritschlian wants his faith dissevered 
from philosophy and metaphysics. Sup- 
pose that were possible, how would it be 
made to stand up? You must relate it to 
some sort of framework, or it will crumple 
up and fall down. You must relate a suit 
of clothes to the man by making him wear 
them; the clothes won’t stand up unless 
you put a man inside of them. 

Say we relate to knowledge, a science, 
a metaphysic. Then there is a wild roar of 
protest, and they cry that is the very stuff 
we are trying to slough off. We are 
against the Nicene Creed (so was Arius), 
and stand for the Sermon on the Mount, 
whose content is conduct; away with the 
attempt to rtaionalize Christian doctrine! 
All of which means that when philosophy 
is dead, and theoretical knowledge has ex- 

haled its ghost, out of the darkness will be 
conducted Socinus with the moral halo 
about his brow to be king in the Ritschlian 
realm. 

The Ritschlian sustains a dissolving view 
of each and every cardinal fact and feature 
of the Atonement of Christ. To Hermann, 
the ideal to attain is stupendous. A com- 
hension of this high endeavor seizes the 
and indicates the wide separation 
een God and man. And as our imper- 
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’ fections thus boldly manifest themselves, 


Jesus inspires a feeling of friendliness 
which supports the penitent, and pardon is 
obtained. Godly sorrow is dissolved, Christ 
the Redeemer is dissolved, and we get to 
Him on the ground of a friendly ethic. 
There is no need of redemption, or conver- 
sion, since this will come about at a par- 
ticular stage of the evolution, subjectively 
carried on, in process of time. 

The religious creeds are made to vanish, 
until Christology has been absolved, and 
only the ethical morals left to stand upon. 
That is the Grand Dissolution to which 
Ritschl attained, because he stood with one 
foot upon the dictum of Kant, and with the 
other foot upon the Lotzian postulate, 
wherein Kant pushed God out of the physi- 
cal world, and wherein Lotze imprisoned the 
Almighty within the world; each spinning 
his particular metaphysical robe according 
to his subjective or objective pattern. 

Before the time of Strauss theology con- 
fined itself to metaphysical dealings with 
the Divinity of Christ, and worked so per- 
sistently in that region that the manhood 
was distilled and drained out of the God 
in the flesh And when Strauss pulled 
back the wild swing of the pendulum to- 
ward the human side, we have the resultant 
to-day in the exaltation of the human, and 
the persistent and unremittent efforts to 
dissolve the Deity out of the God in the 
flesh. 

And, above all the Ritschlians are active 
in that work. Christ is ruled out; the mir- 
acles are ruled out; the books of the New 
Testament are torn out one by one; and 
the sayings of Christ are cast overboard; 
and what is left? Why, Jesus is deified 
after death, and in life was a teacher such 
as Plato, Aristotle and Seneca. 

There is your dissolving view wildly 
sloughing off the essentials of revealed 
religion; very much in its remains like the 
lad’s definition of a skeleton: “A skeleton 
is a man with its insides out, and its out- 
sides off”! 

If the supernatural quality of Christ be 
sapped, little by little, the morality of the 
Bible, and even the morality of Jesus, must 
soon be dissolved and vanish away, and 
nothing remain to supply us with sufficient 
support for our religious safety. 

Our intellects and our faith and our 
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consciences must work together to bring 
about the consummation of all that the 
soul craves, to secure the hope and power 
of the endless life with Almighty God. 

In other words, the fatal tendency of 
Ritschlianism is so to stretch apart reason 
and faith that no further relations can 
subsist between them, and what remains 
will be practical motives alone; and we all 
know that that spells out bald Socinianism. 

Kant's aim was to get religion free from 
theoretical control, and Ritschl has been 
one of his most noted disciples. But mani- 
festly to divide the religious consciousness 
from the theoretic reason, is to divide the 
indivisible; neither reason or faith would 
survive the operation. 

The conclusion is that the purpose of 
Ritschlianism is to foist Socinianism, dis- 
guised as an angel of light, upon the re- 
ligious communities. The  Ritschlian 
Atonement is but a doctrine of sweet per- 
suasion, a smooth and exhilarating way of 
compassing eternal life by means of an 
ethical Jesus. : 

I am loth to say that this is a duplicate 
portrait of Dr. Evans. It were better to say 
that the Ritschlian portraiture should be en- 
larged, since Dr. Evans has added deifica- 
tion after death, while the Ritschlian will 
not allow a deification at any time; but it 
looks as though a post-mortem deification 
comes too late, and might just as well not 
be projected at all. 

Furthermore, President Evans proceeds 
to the deification of the Nazarene afte 
death, saying, that it would be impossible 
for man to deify another while the latter 
was still living; that one could not be wor- 
shipped as man by another man; that it is 
only when such a man becomes invisible 
that such homage can be given. The deifi- 
cation of Caesar was cited, which act was 
wrought after his death. 

It might be asked at the outset, Who is 
vested with the prerogative of Deification? 
Is a Deity man-made, or God-made? We 
must sharply distinguish between the rec- 
ognition of Deity and the genesis of a 
Deity; to recognize is not the same thing 
as to generate. Strictly speaking, there is 
no such act as creation of Deity. 

With respect to the method of the Deifi- 
cation of the Nazarene, it may be said to 
go back to the days of Homer, when, “In 
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the image of man created he God”. Arius 
wanted to do about the same thing, and 
Socinus was not remiss in this respect. 

We are able to trace Ritschl step by step 
toward his Ritschlian Deity, and at the same 
time we are trailing the President of Cro- 
zer, in spite of the Baptist Commonwealth. 

The subtle mind of Kant, the theoretic 
Agnostic, perceived that Arius and Socinus 
failed in their open battles for the unity 
of Christ; and the philosopher adopted a 
more cunning method of approach. He 
first showed that the Ontological, the Cos- 
mological, and the Teleological arguments, 
standing alone, were unable to project a 
conception of God. Then, in his Practical 
Reason, on the ground of the moral de- 
mand, he was able to bring God back to His 
world. Right there Kant was able to lay 
strong Unitarian foundations, under the 
maniplation of his judgment-values. 

Both Kant and Lotze had the subjective 
and objective worlds. Kant bridged the 
two orders by postulating Imagination; 
while Lotze postulated Thought. Kant 
was an empiricist, that is, limited himself 
to subjectivity and its experience in the 
phenomenal world; and that is true of 
President Evans; and how does Dr. 
Evans attain his aim to deify the Nazarene 
after death? He makes the earthly life of 
the Nazarene wholly subjective in his the- 
sis, on a judgment-value, just what Jesus 
is worth or not worth to you and me, but 
after death he deifies the Nazarene, as 
Caesar was deified; then, Christ becomes 
the objective God. 

Like Emmanuel Kant, Dr. Evans gets the 
subjective Nazarene and objective Christ 
wadded up, by postulating a tenuous, and 
mazy fulminating imagination. The Cen- 
tury Dictionary defines tenuous as thin, 
narrow, transparent (in spite of the Bap- 
tist Commonwealth), as used by the early 
Sophists. 

It was all that the mighty could do to 
bridge the subjective and objective worlds, 
even with imagination; but Ritschl and Dr. 
Evans know no limitation to sustain a 
wild and weird dream, and they bridge 
clear through the objective world over into 
the eternal world with an imagination 
stretched beyond all reasonable rights and 
common sense. To say the least, a pro- 
longed excursion like that does not show 
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much reverence for the other 
Hades. 

The Ritschlian so lifts up the humanity 
of the Nazarene that it attains such trans- 
parency and tenuosity as to be out of the 
reach and range of mankind, and we lose 


his brotherhood; and at the same time the 


Ritschlian so pulls down the Deity of 
Jesus, that his relation to heaven is sun- 
dered, and the Advocate with the Father is 
lost to both worlds. He is made to be 
beyond the reach of man, and lower than 


the reach of angels. 


Il. The Abundant Teachings of the Deity of Christ in the Bible 


1. The Old Testament Presentations and Revelations of It 


It was said that Harnack can find no 
historical evidence of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ;is there any Biblical evidence 
of His Divine-Humanity? 

Can we find any traces of His Deity in 
the Old Testament? Justin Martyr affirms 
that the Person who spake to Moses out 
of the burning bush was the Logos or Son, 
and not the Father. This Being styled 
himself, the Self-existent I Am, or The 
Eternal, and became incarnate in Jesus 
Christ. Pardon me, that is going back of 
Socrates when we go to the burning bush, 
and I understand no one may go back of 
Ritschl or Walnut Street. 

Peer into the night where Jacob wrestles; 
God gave to him his name; no one could 
change his name but a God; but that night 
his name was changed. Did not the pagan 
king cry, “I see a fourth person in the fire, 
like unto the Son of God’’? Suppose he 
did mean a “son of the gods’’; at the same 
time he meant a supernatural being, and 
he was groping his way toward the One 
Eternal God when he said it. 

It is true the lights sometimes burned 
low, but every time they did a prophet 
would speak, or the disguised Deity stand on 
guard while Daniel slept, and then the lights 
would flame with a more transplendid ar- 
dency. Jacob looks over, and far beyond, 
the foot of the couch on which he was 
dying, and gave utterance to the sublime 
prophecy: “The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a law-giver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come, and unto Him 
shall the gathering of the People be”. 

Hastening and pregnant events indicated 
that the Shiloh was on his way striding 
across the centuries, through the Old Tes- 


tament years. The line had been preserved 
unbroken, and its tendency was to ultimate 
in the visibility of the Son of the Most 
High God. 

That golden thread had been in the 
keeping of Seth; mingled in the life of 
Abraham; carried over the flood in the 
heart of Noah; empowering the scepter of 
Judah; and had a bright culmination, by 
an enshrinement in the Virgin mother of 
the Son of God. 

The Ten Tribes are deflected from the ser- 
vice of the true God. No longer do they 
repair to Jerusalem where the God of their 
fathers had written His name. From idol- 
atry they pass into captivity, and are scat- 
tered like autumn leaves before a winter’s 
blast. But Judah lives on, and must live 
until Shiloh come. Isaiah had seen the 
Alabaster locks of the Ancient of Days in 
his temple vision. Daniel, standing on a 
high hill of prophecy, reports the time of 
Micah, on the shining brow 
of a still higher summit, with clapping 
hands, calls down to us the place of His 
condescension and nativity. Malachi, from 
his towering mountain-top, describes John 
the Baptist as he rushes out of the wilder- 
ness, crying, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, and his fortunate eye contemplates 
the Christ’s sudden arrival at his temple’s 
door. Other prophets, highly uplifted on 
inspiration’s dazzling crests and impending 
pinnacles, catch a glimpse of Bethlehem’s 
manger, and Pilate’s hall, and Joseph's 
grave. 

There is in all this no need for a man- 
made Deity, when He has, through all the 
long ages already been a God-made Deity. 


his coming. 
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2. Now Note the Revelations and Claims of the Deity of Jesus in the 
New Testament 


Dr. Evans, at the very inception of his 
treatise, quoted these beautiful words 
in St. Matthew’s prophecy: “Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, for he shall save His 
people from their sins”; and I will make 
use of the same prophecy. 

“And behold, there was a man in Jerusa- 
lem, whose name was Simeon; and the 
man was just and devout, waiting for the 
consolation of Israel; and the Holy Ghost 
was upon him. And it was revealed unto 
him by the Holy Ghost, that he should not 
see death before he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ. And he came by the Spirit into 
the temple; and when the parents brought 
in the child Jesus, to do for him after the 
custom of the law, then took he Him up 
in his arms, and blessed God, and said, 
Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, according to thy word; for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation’. 

“Then taketh He Peter, James, and John 
up into the mountain-top, and he was trans- 
figured before them, and his face did shine 
as the sun; and a voice spake out of the 
excellent glory, saying, This is my beloved 
Son. And Peter, James and John fell as 
dead men.. And when they looked up, they 
saw no man [no Nazarene, no son of 
Mary], save Jesus only”. 

They saw Jesus, saw the Deity, only; 
but Dr. Evans says he was deified after 
death. But these three men saw Jesus 
only; and when John became an old man, 
out on Patmos, as he sat where the eterna: 
sunsets and spring mornings are woven, he 
could not wipe out that vision on the 
Mount when he saw Jesus only, and as he 
sinks away in death’s wide sea, cries out 
above the sobbing waves: “We beheld his 
glory, the glory of the only begotten Son 
of God”. But Dr. Evans says he was dei- 
fied after death! 

When Dr. Evans speaks of Jesus, the 
boyhood of Christ, as showing no signs of 
the Deity within him, he evidently had 
studied Walden‘s “Larger Meaning of Me- 
tanoia”, in which the author holds Christ 
was in the dark about his true character 
until, at his induction into his ministry, at 
his baptism, He passed from the “Pronoia” 
into the full realization of his divine worth; 


and John cried, “Behold the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world”. 
Another John cried, in the Revelation, “L 
looked, and behold! A Lamb stood on 
Mount Zion; and this lamb slain from the 
foundations of the world”. “And 
he shewed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God, and of the Lamb”. Whity 
out of the Lamb, unless it prefigured Cal- 
vary? The three Lambs are one and the 
same, and this fixes the pre-existent Deity 
of the Son of God. But Dr. Evans says he 
was deified after death!!! 

Read Peter’s avowal: 
Son of the living God’. Read the Syro- 
Phenician woman’s prayer: “Jesus, thou 
son of David, have mercy”; read how the 
woman came nearer, and worshipped him; 
read how the leper worshipped him, say- 
ing, “Lord, if thou wilt thou canst make 
me clean’; and never more question the 
worship of the penitent. 

True, they did not worship so much the 
living man, but they recognized the Deity 
in the Nazarene, and it was before that 
they fell, as Peter, James and John fell 
before it on the mountain-top. Why, even 
the pagan centurion cried, “Surely this was 
the Son of God”. And, if scholars read 
their Bibles more and the theoretic Agnos- 
tics less, they might be able to say with 
the Roman pagan, “Surely this was the 
Son of God”. 

Dr. Evans declares that Jesus was one of 
the best men that ever lived, But in case 
he assumed the attributes and prerogatives 
of God, to which he had no right and title, 
then he surely was not a good man, but a 
bad man. Did he say, “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father’? Did he assume 
the attribute of Omnipresence: “Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the 
world”? Did He affirm his power to for- 
give sins? “But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power to forgive 
sins, I—I, say unto you, Rise, take up thy 
bed, and walk”. If He had no right to for- 
give sins, why did he not correct the im-— 
pression that he assumed to do so? 

He assumed the titles or names of God: 
“I am Alpha and Omega”, the Almighty. 


“Thou art the 
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He is called the Mighty God, the Everlast- 
ing Father, Emmanuel. “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and God was the Word”. What about 
all this? There does not seem to be here 
anything but a Deity before Death. But 
still Dr. Evans says, the Nazarene was 
deified after death. 

The most noted infidel of modern times 
was asked by Sir Isaac Newton to read 
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the fifty-third of Isaiah; he did, and was 


persuaded that Jesus was God in the flesh. 
Read the story of Lord Lyttleton and Gil- 
bert West, how they read the events of 
the Resurrection and Saul’s conversion that 
they might destroy these two bulwarks of 
Christianity, and ended in their conversion 
and acceptance of the miraculous features 
of the religion of Christ. 


3. The Unitarian Processional of the Ages in its Several Planes 


Let the Unitarian class take processional 
form: Scotus at the head, Socinus, Strauss, 
Renan, Kant, Baur, head of the Tiibingen 
School, Ritschl, Bushnell, the dean of the 
University of Paris; and the Masters in 
our great schools, stand on the higher 
plane; while on the lower plane will stand 
the lesser disputants, seeking immortal re- 
nown. 

Back of the two planes, towering into 
the red skies, may be seen the giant Arius, 
and over the heads of that first classified 
list of mighty intellects the beatific hand 
of the founder of the Ritschlian kingdom, 
and a voice saying, “My sheep”; and with 
the other hand over the triplets, a deep 
voice out of the grave of the ages, saying, 
“My lambkins”’! 

My friend from Wissahickon, and I like 
him, says, of the thesis of Dr. Evans, that 
it showed a wonderful ethical study, and 
a combination of the various new schools 
of ethical thought. So does Hobbes’ Levi- 
athan present a combination of the various 
new schools of ethical thought; and one is 
just as skeptical as the other. 

It is the story of Naaman over, when 
men, in search of a cure for sin, want to 
bathe in their own subjective waters, with 
which to ethically wash themselves. Jeho- 
vah was good enough so long as a lot of 
begrimed slaves wanted cleansing, and 
there were Red seas to cross: but after 
they were segregated from danger they 
hankered after a golden calf at the head 
of their religious establishment. 

It is said that I am behind the times, 
and a back number. But, I do not think I 
get very far back when I reach the ample 
shelter of my divine Lord and Master 
whose eternal Sonship I am commissioned 
to lift up until his Godhead fills all the 
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world, and all the life; and on that trans- 
figured pinnacle one can see no man, save 
Jesus only! 

If Jesus is only deified after death, and, 
in life, consisted of an ethical Christ, then, 
as charged, I go back to Socrates, and 
substitute that good man in place of the 
Nazarene, on the ground that he was the 
Supreme Good, by priority of time, to the 
great Martyr on Calvary. 

It may be safe when both Socrates and 
Christ are in the hinder part of the un- 
troubled ship, and one does not care at 
whose feet he may sit; but when there is 
danger and disaster brewing ahead of the 
boat’s crew, it is not Socrates that strides 
out to the bow’s beaten breast, and shakes 
his Omnipotent fist into the wild winds; 
but it is my awakened Divine Christ that 
infolds in his mighty hand the flaming 
night, and whips down the whitened 
waves; and with the poet Omar Kayyam, I 
sing: 


“Tf that be a man, and only a man, I will 
love him, endlessly; 

But if that be a Christ, and only a Christ, 
I vow to follow Him through earth 
and heaven and hell’. 


Divest the Nazarene of his Deity, and 
then I walk around in the shadows of Jo- 
seph’s grave, and my cry becomes: “They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him!” 

Then, would we see with Kingdon Clif- 
ford the sun shine out of an empty heaven 
to light up a soulless world, and feel with 
utter loneliness that the great companion 
was dead. 

The living life of Him whose only writ- 
ten line was written in the inconstant sand, 
and who, because of His death, has prom- 
ised to write his name on saved souls ;un- 
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less, as the Pagan cried, “Surely this was 
the Son of God’, be true,—that life will 
never thrill and throb in your life and my 
life! 

And I stand here and protest against be- 
ing locked up in their Unitarian cell, and 


fed on their Unitarian corn, while Arius, 
Scotus, Socinus, Kant, Strauss, Renan, 
Baur, Ritschl, Sabatier, Brown, Dr. Evans, 
and others, walk off with the Trinitarian 
key on their shoulders. 


Timely Discussions of Problems Connected with 
the Present Phases of Modernism” 


I. Underlying Facts Bearing Upon Modernism in the Church+ 


Rev. J. GLENTWorTH But-er, D.D., Boonton, N. J., 
AuTHOoR or “Brs_teE Work” 


1. The Christian Faith admits No Com- 
promise by those that hold it. 

Yet there are good men, ministers and 
laymen, so dominated by the reconciling 
spirit that they fail to discern and discrimi- 
nate the life and death issues between 
Christian Faith and Modern Unfaith. 
. Other causes of this failure are found in 
an indifference to clearly defined thinking, 
or to distinctive doctrinal statements; a 
disproportionate predisposition toward what 
is deemed “practical’’; personal friendship 
and social relations with, or mistaken 
kindliness toward, the erorist; or entire 
lack of thought and heed respecting the 
existing antagonistic systems. 

But every believer is a commissioned 
“witness” for God—assigned by God him- 
self to be an uncompromising advocate of 
His saving truth. [In passing, we note the 
logical conclusion, that wilful disobedience 
to this Divine demand for uncompromising 
testimony distinctly defines and vitally viti- 
ates the position of every disciple and ad- 
vocate of the Mediating School, since these 

* The following papers are printed, as summar- 
izing the facts and arguments by which some of 
the most competent leaders in the Church are con- 
tributing to the settlement of the statement and 
source of the vital problems involved in the cur- 


rent claims of Modernism. The writers are able 
to speak with “authority”.—Editor. 


+ Dr. Butler, the writer of this paper—still liv- 
ing and writing as vigorously as ever though in 
his nineties—has for now two generations been 
acknowledged to be in possession of the most com- 
prehensive “expert” acquaintance with the entire 
range of Biblical thought and literature, both Lib- 
eral and Conservative. His “‘judicial’’ mind pre- 
ares him to weigh conflicting reasons, and led to 

is selection by the leaders of the present Boston 
Liberal forces to write for them a comparison of 
the present-day Liberalism and Conservatism. 


men essay the impossible task of reconcil- 
ing naturalistic evolution with the inspired 
Creative Record.] 

The foremost, deepest, life-long obliga- 
tion of every child of God and follower of 
Christ is to stand fast for and in the faith.t 
This obligation is personal, immediate, and 
absolutely imperative. It can not be modi- 
fied by personal, social or class relations. 
It does not admit the least compromise or 
qualification by existing circumstances or 
conditions. Tolerance does not become in- 
tolerance when it denies countenance or 
support to the least compromise of truth 
with error. The rock of truth does not 
admit of disintegration, and any effort in 
that direction is treason to its Divine Re- 
vealer. 

There should be discussion — full, fair, 
frank, uncompromising, and in the open — 
of every expressed point of unfaith. And 
this, not only for the proof and establish- 
ment of the truths denied, but for the dis- 
placement of the denier from his wrongly- 
assumed position in the public estimate, as 
well as for the enlightenment and deliver- 
ance of untaught minds exposed to the 
peril of the disturber’s delusive teachings, 


t Attention has repeatedly been called in this 
magazine to the key-passage (Jude 3) on this vital 
point. Christ’s exhortation to his hearers (Luke 
xiii. 24) was ‘‘to agonize to enter in at the strait 
gate’, i. e., for the personal salvation of the soul; 
but inspiration here creates a word (else own 
to the Greek), by which to express the vastly more 
imperative duty of conserving the faith delivered 
as a finality to the saints, (The article makes it 
“The Creed”.) They were to Agonise for the 
former, but to Epi-Agonize for the latter, since 
that involves the salvation of the world, and made 
failure in it the capital crime! 
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and for the possible recovery of those who 
have succumbed to these delusions. 

Let there be discussion so long as these 
assailants of God’s truth and disturbers of 
his Church continue their impious work. 
And let specially qualified experts, who 
have investigated the sinuous misreason- 
ings and specious assertions of the Liberal 
intruders, expose and refute their sophist- 
ries and assumptions with appropriate rea- 
soning and disproof. But, for their part, 
in defense of the Faith—as those who 
would eliminate darkness by bringing in the 
light—let the great company of living 
witnesses — emphatically the ordained 
preachers — persistently, in every favorable 
condition, testify to the truth and saving 
power of the gospel of God’s eternal Son. 

And let every believer align himself with 
the harmonious host that hold and avow 
the proved and approved orthodoxy now 
accepted by the rapidly federating Churches 
of Evangelical Christendom. Only un- 
wearied, unwavering, united Christian ef- 
fort, divinely-aided, can bring about the 
desired swift expansion and vastly in- 
creased membership of the Body of Christ. 
And only through the cumulative aggrega- 
tion of that Body, assured and achieved by 
the renewing might of the Spirit of God, 
can the opposers of truth and their impo- 
tent opposition be ultimately eliminated 
from the visible Church of God. 

2. Truth concerning Human Duty is dis- 
closed in the Two Divine Commandments 
of Love. 

These may be represented by two con- 
centric circles, the inner and smaller, in- 
cluded in and dominated by the outer and 
larger. Of this figure, the interpretation 
is simple and plain. It is that when not 
prompted by an all-mastering love to God, 
there may be neighbor help, but there can 
be not true neighbor love. Modernism 
avowedly basing itself solely upon the vis1- 
ble, tangible human fellowship, professes 
a high regard for and limits its endeavors 


to the proprieties, amenities and philan- 
thropies of social life. But these excellen- 
cies of culture are godless in themselves, 
become extinct with the earthly life, leave 
no residuum, and produce no reserve for 
the life beyond the grave. 

3. The Area of Truth, wide as it is, has 
sharply defined Boundaries. 

These of necessity exclude every state- 
ment that is in the least variant from or 
contradictory to its own. By its very 
nature truth conflicts with and opposes as 
false and hurtful, the smallest trace of 
error. 

4. The Trail of Truth, as clearly marked 
by Divine Revelation, leads upward and 
onward to the Eternal Light and Joy. 

But the same Revelation shows that the 
course of error, as wilfully chosen and 
pursued, at last switches sharply down- 
ward into the region of darkness and hope- 
less despair. 

5. The Scientific Method Deals with Ob- 
jective Facts, its Appeal is made to the 
God-given Reason, its Conclusions are 
based upon sound and logical Reasoning. 

On this point we quote from one of the 
ablest Biblical critics and defenders of his 
generation, Robert Patterson, the father of 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Patterson who lately 
died in Chicago. No man in the Central 
West was ever more feared by the enemies 
of the Faith, and we doubt if any of his 
contemporaries made so profound an im- 
pression in favor of the Word of God 
upon the men of his generation. On the 
point at issue he says: 

“The Bible, in substance, if not formally, 
is the most scientific as well as the most 
philosophic Book in any literature. If stu- 
dents of divine revelation in words, and 
scientific investigators as sttidents of the 
divine revelation in works, interpret rightly 
the several volumes embodying the divine 
ideas, all apparent discrepancy is bound to 
disappear, because both revelations are 
alike divine, the one equally as the other, 
and truth will ever be found to harmonize 
with truth’. 
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Modern Unrest and the Bible, and Its Consequences* 


Sir ANDREW WinGATE, K.C.1.E., oF THE British BIBLE LEAGUE 


At the present moment there are Two 
Factors which must occasion grave an«i- 
ety: First, the decadence of faith at home 


* Extract from the Annual Address delivered be- 
fore the Victoria Institute on June 17, 1912. 
Copies of the address can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Victoria Institute, Robert street, Adel- 
phi, London, W. C. 


and its consequences; Secondly, the spread 
of similar unbelief to the Mission Fields, 
reinforced by the evil report carried back 
by Indian, Chinese, Japanese, African, and 
other visitors to our land. Both these 
factors are the product of what is known 
as Higher Criticism. 


1. The Decadence of Faith at Home and Its Consequences 


When reading books which assume to 
approach the Bible from the critical stand- 
point, there is no need to delay over the 
elaborate detail behind which the advance 
is skilfully masked. 

The only point worth noting is on what 
books or texts of the Bible is the artillery 
fire concentrated. Probably no book in 
the world (if we except the Bible taken 
as a whole) has ever been subjected to 
such tremendous and increasing attack as 
has assailed the Book of Genesis within the 
Jast half-century. . No book has had hurl- 
ed against it, in such rapid succession, such 
a hail of volumes designed by the best 
brains. There are those who man the 
walls of the New Testament, who regard 
Genesis as a negligible outlier, too remote 
for its capture to affect their position. But 
if the account of Eden is a fable, then the 
declaration that the seed of the woman 
shall overcome the Serpent is transferred 
from fact to fiction. If Abraham is myth- 
ical and eponymous, then the promise that 
in his seed all nations shall be blessed dis- 
appears. While the argument that the 
Lord Jesus is a Priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedek is shattered. Our 
Lord’s own words fare no better: ‘Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see My Day”. 
“God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living’. Where there is no promised 
seed, there is no Christ to preach. 

For the same reason, ofall the Psalms, 
the rroth Psalm is the one against which 
the heaviest guns are trained. It seems 
almost immaterial who wrote it, till it is 
recollected that on its authorship Jesus 
bases the proof that “the Christ” must be 
at once the Divine Lord and the human 
Son of David, and Peter bases his asser- 


tion, in the Pentecostal Sermon, that Jesus 
is both Jehovah and Christ. 

The material of the Higher Criticism 
was originally manufactured in Germany. 
The intention was to destroy Christianity, 
and action began by a masterly flank move- 
ment against the trustworthiness of the 
history of the Old Testament. The rise of 
criticism is synchronous with the renewed 
activity of Missions to the Jews, and 
doubtless there is urgency to damage the 
doctrine that Jesus is “the Christ” before 
the Jews got hold of so potent a truth. 

Now the stronghold of the Bible is Eng- 
land, and the strength of England is the 
Bible in the hearts of the people. It was 
easy to trace the leakage of French vitality 
to the writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
and to decide that the solid Britiish char- 
acter would resent the scoffer, but might 
fall an easy prey were he disguised as the 
scholar. The ammunition was shipped to 
this country in ponderous cases, marked 
“for scholars only’. The stratagem, un- 
less we awake to our danger, bids fair to 
be as successful as when the Trojans 
dragged the Grecian horse within their 
walls. Already the results are sufficiently 
startling. The Bible has not been injured. 
Possibly critics may not be conscious of 
any damage to themselves. But faith of 
the man in the street in the Bible as the 
standard of right and wrong—the nominal 
Christianity of the masses—is being bat- 
tered to pieces, and the public mind is left 
defenceless and empty, open to occupation 
by all the spirits of unrest. ree 

Is our nation letting slip from its grasp 
what it is vital to retain? Are we losing, 
what France and Italy are endeavoring to 
recover, that world-famous institution, the 
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British Sunday? This weekly rest has 
steadied the nerves of our population and 
safeguarded us from destructive revolu- 
tion or excitability in danger. It has culti- 
vated the inventive faculty, which is vig- 
orous in Protestant lands, much less evi- 
dent in Roman Catholic countries, and be- 
comes extinct in the ceaseless routine of 
non-Christian races. It is the secret of our 
Commercial Supremacy, reviving the over- 
strained brains and bodies at the close of 
each week and sending them back on the 
Monday to take an earnest, sane and fresh 
view of business problems and anxieties, 
to meet with braced energy a tired world. 
It underlies the public respect for law and 
order, keeping the fear of God in the na- 
tional conscience. It is the negation of 
materialism,and sets every life clear cut 
against a sky radiant with hope of things 
beyond. It is the inheritance won for the 
working man by the pioneers of Britis) 
freedom, giving him seven days’ food for 
six days’ work. 

Sunday is already a day of pleasure and 


is fast becoming a day of work. Concomi- 
tant with the loss of our day of rest, we 
are letting slip Church-going, family wor- 
ship, and Bible reading. The Head Mas- 
ters of our public schools have already 
sounded a note of alarm, while window- 
smashing is a curious product of the new 
education of girls. Men are being taught 
to be ashamed of manual labor, and girls 
to be ashamed of being born women. Are 
such notions the embryonic stage of the 
craving for slaves and female infanticide? 
More money is lost by strikes than is 
gained by Sunday traffic and trading, and 
more health is lost by the breakdown of 
nerves than Sunday excitements seem able 
to cope with. 

This change of attitude towards Sunday 
and the Bible on the part of the nation is 
reflecting itself in the Government. 

In the eyes of Mohammedans, by way of 
winning their respect, British officers serv- 
ing in Egypt rest on the Moslem Friday 
and work on the Christian Sunday. 


2. The Results in the Mission Fields of the Worid 


And now, in the sight of the Mission 
Fields of the world, the Lord’s Day is be- 
ing used to instruct men, not how to love, 
but how to shoot down their enemies. 
Each desecration of the day is used as an 
argument to justify the next profanation. 

Surely some subtle influence is at work. 
It is doubtful whether the clergy realize 
the tremendous success of the campaign 
against the authenticity of Genesis and the 
Old Testament, or are weighing the effect 
of the present teaching from Theological 
Colleges to Sunday Schools. The argu- 
ment of the man in the street is logical 
and indefeasible. If there was no Abra- 
ham there is no Christ. Therefore the 
Church is built on no rock at all, and the 
name Christian has no meaning. People 
will not read nor go to church to hear 
about a Book which is represented as un- 
trustworthy. It is a foolish woman who 
plucketh her house down with her own 
hands (Proverbs xiv. 1). 

Before long the masses will discover 
that they have no use for the clergy and 
a strong appetite for their endowments. 
Already the echo of old-time rebellion is 
in the air, “Go to, let us make a book.” 


If Ezra and Josiah did it, why cannot the 
more capable men of to-day compile the 
religions of the world into a book which 
shall replace the Bible—a book written to 
twentieth-century pitch, no curses, no 
woes, all pleasant reading? 

“Tf the foundations be destroyed, what 
can the righteous do?” Cracks are show- 
ing in the superstructure. “In the want 
of people is the destruction of the prince.” 
France is eliminating the mention of God 
from her school books, and something else 
is eliminating the children from her 
schools. The latest statistics show, for the 
first time, that the total deaths are in ex- 
cess of the total births, a point reached 
after a long series of years of a continually 
declining birth-rate. Between emigration 
and service abroad the conditions here are 
not so simple, but The Times recently 
headed a paragraph, “The Declining Birth- 
rate,” and drew attention to the fact that 
the births in England and Wales in the 
first quarter of 1912 were the lowest per 
7,000 ever recorded. Does a declining 
birth-rate connote declension of physical 
and moral qualities? There is at least this 
When God wishes to bless, He 
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says, ‘‘I will multiply thy seed.” 

Germany and Italy have been building up 
their power by the closer union of all the 
parts. The tendency in the United States 
is in the same direction. We seem to be 
breaking up our United Kingdom, and to 
be drifting into collision with those w 
are loyal and Protestant. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury noies 
with anxiety the spirit of lawlessness which 
is abroad, the disregard of agreements, 
the callousness to the suffering caused, the 
indifference to patriotic considerations. A 
recent article in the X/Xth Century and 
After ascribes the labor unrest to the call 
of the railway, the growth of the city, the 
sense of new and untried powers produced 
by an education framed to suit the chil- 
dren of the leisured and _ professional 
classes, and not suited to those intended 
for manual labor; and, finally, the waking 
of discontent by being stimulated to com- 
pare what they have with what they are 
told they ought to have. These causes 
would not breed lawlessness but for the 
weakening of the faith of the masses in 
the Bible. When Israel departed from 
Jehovah there was always unrest in the 
land. There are two ways of obtaining 
even what we ought to have; David was 
informed he would be king, but he refused 
to permit Saul to be killed; Hazael was 
informed he would be king, and he forth- 
with murdered Benhadad. 

When God blesses a nation, He makes 
even its enemies to be at peace with it 
(Prov: (xvis, 75) Psalm sxix,) 11). Were 
many and Britain are allied by race, relig- 
ion and temperament, and by the long 
struggle with Rome to win the right of the 
Saxon peoples to possess the Bible in their 
own vernacular, To-day the possibility of 
a war between Germany and ourselves is 
freely discussed, and both empires are ac- 
tively increasing their armaments by sea 
and land. The entente with France, useful 
as it has been in North Africa, has fulfilled 
Lord Roseberry’s prediction, that it would 
entail the enmity of Germany. An alliance 
with France, whose immediate thought is 
to recover her lost provinces, is fraught 
with anxieties. 

The situation is difficult, because Ger- 
many is just as desirous of the aid of the 
French fleet in the North Sea as we are 


to have it in the Mediterranean. The 
situation is also critical because events 
succeed one another with bewildering ra- 
pidity. The pressing fact is that the Mo- 
hammedan populations are passing under 
the control of Christian rulers. From 
Egypt to Morocco, together with the vast 
hinterlands of Nigeria and the Sudan, the 
whole continent of North Africa is being 
freed from Moslem domination, North 
Persia is under the firm tutelage of Rus- 
sia, and England is being forced into a 
similar position in South Persia. This 
break-up of Mohammedan power has not 
only caused Germany to seek to extend 
her territory in Africa, but has warned her 
that some power must shortly take Turkey 
in hand. The natural expansion of Ger- 
many and Austria is towards Constantino- 
ple, and this brings the interests of the 
Triple Alliance into conflict with a Russian 
ambition, which we, too, have long con- 
sistently opposed. 

The pressure is being felt in Egypt, 
which has long enjoyed isolation, but is 
now flanked on one side by a strong Ital- 
ian army, and on the other, as soon as the 
approaching linking-up of the Anatolian 
and Hedjaz Railway systems is completed, 
by Turkish troops. If Mesopotamia is to 
be re-created under German influences and 
the proposed Baghdad railway is carried 
to the Persian Gulf, our relations with 
Persia are threatened and a new danger 
will confront the Government of India. 

The natural saviour of the Christian pop- 
ulations, groaning under Moslem intoler- 
ance, is Protestant Germany acting with 
Austria-Hungary. For a free hand in 
South-Eastern Europe Germany might be 
willing to leave the Baghdad railway and 
the Euphrates-Tigris irrigation projects to 
be constructed by Jewish capitalists, and to 
resign Mesopotamia to British influences, 
as France resigned Egypt. The Moham- 
medan grip on the lands of the Bible must 
soon relax, and thus the way for the re- 
turn of the Jews is made open. What can 
remedy the situation at home? What can 
save the young native Churches? What 
can bring peace to the distracted nations? 
One simple act of justice. In all these con- 
flicting policies focussing on Mesopotamia 
may be seen the hand of God. lifted up to 
the nations, to gather the Jews out of all 
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countries and bring them into their own 
land (Isaiah xlix. 22; Ezekiel xxxvi. 24). 
The brothers fell not out by the way, be- 
cause Benjamin was with thers, and Ben- 
jamin reminded them of Joseph. The re- 
storation of this people, without ambassa- 
dor to plead their cause, without an army 
to enforce their claim, will remind the 
world of Christ, how He leads -aptivity 
captive; and as the world looks on faith 
will return to mankind, and “nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” As soon 
as the nations do the will of God faith 
compels the fulfilment of the promise: “My 
Presence shall go with thee, and I will give 
thee rest” (Exodus xxxiii. 14). 


[The marvelous and unexpected changes, 
in both the Far and the Near East, affect- 
ing the destiny of almost half the popula- 
tion of the globe, and which have been 
hastening to their consummation since this 
Address was delivered, emphasize, as per- 
haps never before in the history of the hu- 
man race, the inspired saying of the Wise 
King (Proverbs xvi. 33): “The lot is cast 
into the lap; but the whole disposing there- 
of is of Jehovah.” The Powers, with the 
command and support of all the world’s 
Militarism, have diligently been casting 
their iniquitous “lot”, but “Jehovah” has 
had absolute control of all the isswes— 
Editor. | 


Recent wars have brought about the cul- 
tivation of the physical energies of our 
youth. In the face of present-day teaching 


III. 


that war is necessary to keep an imperial 
people fit, and of the dramatic use of the 
mailed fist by the various governments, this 
is wise, but let it be remembered that the 
Philistines excelled in drill and equipment 
and numbers the little army of Israel, as 
did the Midianites the three hundred men 
with Gideon. The victory was gained by 
reason of that strange fear which grips 
men when they recognize that they are 
fighting against an unseen power. The 
Old Testament is a continuous story of 
the impotence of physical force against 
spiritual protection. Heathen grasped this 
truth, when, for example, they attributed 
the storm which wrecked AEneas on the 
coast of Carthage to Juno, just as the King 
of Spain did when he said he had sent his 
Armada to fight men, not Aolus. 

It may be replied that too much import- 
ance is attached to higher critics, that it 
scarcely requires the living voice to rout 
them, because they have forgotten that 
Jacob and Joseph were embalmed by Egyp- 
tians, and any day a dead man’s bones may 
send them helter-skelter; also that the bulk 
of the clergy do not hold advanced views. 
Eleven-twelfths of the followers of Jesus 
remained staunch, but it was the kiss of 
Judas that brought the hammer of Titus 
which pulverized Jerusalem. When Israet 
lost the Bible there was turmoil within and 
war without. Each time Israel found the 
Bible there was peace at home and abroad. 


Finding the Book of the Law in Josiah’s Day 


Rev. WituiAM H. Bates, D.D., Wasuincton, D. C. 


At hand is a little book just published 
by the London Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge—“The Discovery of 
the Book of the Law under King Josiah”’— 
which is likely to bring confusion, if not 
consternation, into the camps of the critics 
who are chiseling at the Old Testament. It 
is a translation, by Professor A. H. Sayce, 
from the French of Professor Edouard 
Naville, one of the foremost of the Egypt- 
ologists exploring in the land of the Pha- 
raohs. 

In 2 Kings xxii. 3-10, we have an ac- 
count of the repairing of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and the discovery of the Book 
of the Law by the high priest, Hilkiah, 


who delivered it to Shaphan the Scribe, by 
whom it was translated and read to the 
king. ; 

What book was it that was found? “Tf 
we consult the critics, nearly all are unani- 
mous in affirming, with Saint Jerome, that 
it was the Book of Deuteronomy” (p. 19). 

The professor, showing from late “finds” 
a much closer connection between Egypt 
and Palestine than has been hitherto 
thought, portraying the Egyptian practice 
of depositing sacred books in the founda- 
tions or walls of religious edifices—a Baby- 
lonian custom, too, a practice that has 
come down to this present time, as is wit- 
nessed at our cornerstone layings—ad- 
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duces considerations that seem convincing 
and that appear quite conclusive, that “the 
Book of the Law was immured in a foun- 
dation wall; the depositing of the book 
must, therefore, go back to the building of 
the temple; that is to say, to the time of 
Solomon” (p. 16). “The Book of Deuter- 
onomy was deposited in the walls of the 
Jewish temple, and, consequently, its date 
at the latest is that of the time of Solo- 
mon” (p, 22). 

According to critics—such as Sir G. Mas- 
pero, Professor Cheyne, Wellhausen, Kue- 
nen, and some others—the Book of Deuter- 
onomy is a forgery; a fabrication by the 
priest, Hilkiah, which he tricked upon 
Josiah to compel the king to bring about a 
reform to further the aims of the Jewish 
priesthood; and, in order to give the doc- 
ument indisputable authority, they made 
Moses, the great lawgiver of more than 
eight centuries earlier, its author! One 
hardly knows at which to be astonished 
the more; the mendacity of Hilkiah, or 
the inventive faculty of the “scholars” who 
concocted this theory in order to meet the 
requirements of their criticism! 

If Professor Naville’s view be correct, it 
becomes an interesting problem how the 
Book of the Law, discovered (?) by Hil- 
kiah, B. C. 624, could have been deposited 
in the temple foundation at least 375 years 
before the document existed! 

It is only a few years since the impos- 
sibility of the Mosaic origin of the Penta- 
teuchal books was stoutly maintained, be- 
cause—following the speculations of Fred- 
erick Augustus Wolf (1759-1824), pro- 
fessor in the University of Halle, Ger- 
many —it was not until several hundred 
years after the time of Moses that the art 
of writing was devised. But abundant 
facts have been discovered that have 
laughed this theory out of court. The in- 
vention of the alphabet and the art of 
writing is generally attributed to the 
ancient Phcenicians. Professor Naville has 
made it clear that the Phceenician alphabet 
was not introduced into Palestine until 
the age of David (p. 8). But the Pheenician 
and Hebrew languages are so closely allied 
as to be almost identical, or at least there 
is hardly more than a dialectical differ- 
ence between them. The earliest datable 
Pheenico-Hebrew writing that has been 


found, is on the Moabite Stone, which is 
placed at 850 B. C. “Up till now, it has 
been considered an unassailable dogma, 
unanimously agreed to by all Hebraists, 
and which no one has ventured to attack, 
that the most ancient writings of the Is- 
raelites were in Hebrew” (p. 32). 

But was there no writing before that 
time? Professor Naville shows to a dem- 
onstration that there was plenty of it. It 
was in the Assyrian and Babylonian cunei- 
form character. State, business and other 
correspondence was multitudinously car- 
ried on, in and between different States, by 
this method. And from evidence he is led 
to say: 


“There was, therefore, a primitive Deu- 
teronomy, which became, but at a later 
date, the fifth book of the Pentateuch” 
(p. 20). 

“The ancient books of the Hebrews, and 
particularly the Pentateuch, must, to a great 
extent, have been drawn up in Babylonian 
and Assyrian, and written in cueniform 
characters. I am not the first to put for- 
ward this assertion. Dr. Jeremias, in deal- 
ing with the Decalogue, tells us that, argu- 
ing from the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, Moses 
must be regarded as having written the 
Ten Commandments in Babylonian cunei- 
form; the same writer, basing his proof on 
a passage in Isaiah (vii. 1), puts forward 
the theory that in the time of that prophet 
cuneiform was, perhaps, still regarded as 
the sacred script. We will not discuss this 
latter point; but with regard to the for- 
mer, we will go even farther than Dr. 
Jeremias. We believe that Moses wrote in 
Babylonian cuneiform those books which 
are attributed to him and of which he is the 
probable author” (p. 40). 

It is with charming naivete the professor 
adds: 

“When we consider the successive modi- 
fications which the text of these books has 
undergone, it is difficult to place absolute 
confidence in an analysis which makes a 
book like Genesis consist of various codes, 
with regard to the number even of which 
om critics are far from being agreed” (p. 
44). 
“Absolute confidence”! We opine not. 
And he significantly says—which seems to 
be absolute fact, for the day of the lin- 
guist (confining himself to the limits of the 
sacred text) has passed, and the day of the 
archeologist has come— Se 

“It will be the work of the Assyriologists 
to settle the question of the Elohistic and 
Yahavistic narratives and of the Priestly 
Code and its date” (p. 44). 
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Accordingly. when the distinguished Yale 
professor, in his “The Origin and Perma- 
nent Value of the Old Testament,” tells 
us that in the Elohistic (“E”) document, 
Genesis i. I to ii. 3, “it is not difficult to 
recognize at once the work of a late priest- 
ly writer” (p. 226), “the remarkable priest- 
ly literary activity” being placed “between 
600 and 4oo B. C.,, and possibly extending 
even later” (p. 149); and that in the Yaha- 
vistic (“J”) document, Genesis ii. 4 to iii. 
24, the second story of creation, “the work 
of an early prophetic writer is evidently 
before us” (p. 226), the prophet coming 
historically after the priest, we beg leave 
to say that if Professor Naville’s pro- 
nouncements in regard to the cuneiform 
writing, and consequently ancient compo- 


sition, of the Pentateuch, be true, we not 
only do not have “absolute confidence” in 
the so-called documentary theory of this 
portion of Scripture, but our suffrage must 
be that of Saint Paul’s vote in regard to 
the flesh (Phil. iii. 3): “No confidence.” 

This, of course, on the ground that the 
Frenchman’s allegations are valid. What, 
then, becomes of the “assured results” of 
pentateuchal analysis? They seem to be 
suddenly dissipating into thin air. The 
critical camps, erstwhile so confident, now 
have plenty of occupation on hand, looking 
after Professor Naville or—themselves. 
Meanwhile, the great body of “believers” 
may possess their souls in patience, and 
keep on believing. 


Introductory Suggestions to the Study of Genesis 


I. Place of the Book of Genesis in the Five Books of Moses* 


According to the view set forth in “Bible 
League Primer, No. 1”, the Five Books of 
Moses, commonly called the Pentateuch for 
brevity and convenience, constitute the 
First Natural Division of the Old Testa- 
ment. Professor Sayce said in the Temple 
Bible :1 

“The Books of Moses have been written 
in accordance with a definite plan which has 
been worked out consistently from their be- 
ginning to their end. It is just this plan 
that gives them their literary form and 
stamps them as the first known example of 
a literary conception of history”. 

It is only by first grasping this “definite 
plan” in outline that these opening Books 
of the Bible can be understood in their de- 
tails and as a whole. The fatal defect of 
much of so-calied Bible Study in the past 
has been its failure to take into account 
the fact that the Biblical Books are Liter- 
ary Productions [i. e., Literary Construc- 
tions], each having definite theme and aim 
and plan. The study has been directed to 
bits and fragments, to verses and chapters, 
as disjointed and incoherent materials. The 
division of the Bible into chapters and 
verses—a necessity at the time of contro- 

* The Place of Genesis in the Pentateuch will 
be found set forth in Volume I. of The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher, November, 1904, p. 693. 


1 “The Temple Bible: The First Book of Moses, 
called Genesis’. Introduction, p. 6. 


versy in which it was done, but the major 
part of it quite mechanical because done 
on horseback during a journey of 90 miles 
between Paris and Lyons, every mile ex- 
posing the analyst to be set upon by 
brigands—has doubtless had much to do 
with promoting this desultory and super- 
ficial method of dealing with the Scrip- 
tures. The American Bible League was an 
organized protest against this method, and 
plea for a systematic advocacy of the Con- 
structive Study and Interpretation of the 
Bible and its Books. Its first published book- 
let embodied an attempt to set forth the Di- 
vine Plan and Unity of the Word of God, in 
“Bible League Primer, No. 1’, an Outline 
View of God’s Revelation of Redemption. 
The reader is referred to this booklet, or 
to Volume I. of The Bible Student and 
Teacher, November and December, 1904, 
pages 693-701, for a summary statement of 
the Place of the Pentateuch in the Plan of 
the Bible. 

The Bible is assumed to be the Progres- 
sive Divine Revelation and Work by which 
Jehovah God has been carrying out His 
gracious Purpose—embodied in germ in the 
Protevangel, at the Temptation and Fall 
of Man, in the Curse pronounced upon 
Satan (Gen. iii. 15)—of Delivering Man 
from the Wreck wrought by Satan and 
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Sin, and Restoring him to obedience and 
blessedness in the Kingdom of God through 
a Redeemer. 

In this Progressive Movement of Re- 
demption there are Two Stages: first, the 
Revelation of Redemption as the Law, re- 
corded in the Old Testament; followed, 
secondly, by the Revelation as the Gospel, 
recorded in the New Testament,—the in- 
complete and tentative Revelation preced- 
ing and preparing for the complete and 
final. 

The Place of the Five Books of Moses 
is shown to be at the Foundation of God’s 
Revelation of Redemption to Fallen Man 
in the Old Testament. They contain in 
germ and promise and in divine purpose 
all that comes later in the progressive 
movement of the ages. The fact that they 
furnish the Key to the rest of the Bible 
gives to these Books a special and unique 
importance in the Divine Economy of Re- 
demption, and makes plain the necessity 
laid upon the Bible Student and Interpre- 
ter for the Mastery of their Theme, Scope 
and Plan. 

The Theme of the Pentateuch has been 
shown to be the Origin and Organization 
of the Divine Religion of Redemption as 
the Law. Moses is the human agent em- 
ployed by God in the work of Revealing and 
Organizing the Law, and Committing it to 
the Care of the Chosen People, the Hebrew 
race. 

This Theme gives Unity to the Plan, the 
Five Books presenting Five Distinct and 
Essential Stages or Phases in its Progress 
towards completion. 

First, comes Genesis, the Book of Ori- 
gins, which records Two Origins: (1) The 
Origin of the Divine Religion as the Law 
in its Primitive and Patriarchal Forms, in 
connection with Adam, Noah and Abra- 
ham; (2) The Origin of the Covenant Peo- 
ple to whom, at a later date, that Religion 
is to be Entrusted and a more complete 
Revelation made in the Mosaic Code. 

Secondly, comes Exodus —the Book of 
the Mosaic Code —which records the De- 
liverance and Training of the Chosen Peo- 
ple in the Knowledge of Jehovah, and the 
Committal to them, as its Recipients and 
Guardians, of the Divine Revelation, in its 
advanced form of the Mosaic Code, as 
Embodied in the Covenant at Sinai and in 


the Tabernacle. At its close Jehovah is 
Seated on His Throne, the Mercy Seat, as 
the God of Salvation. 

Thirdly, comes Leviticus—the Book of 
Jehovah's Way of Salvation Under the 
Law—which records Jehovah’s Own -In- 
structions to the People concerning the 
Way to Secure Salvation from Him on His 
Throne of Grace. It embodies the Old 
Testament Ritual of Salvation, in the Law 
of Sacrifices, the Law of the Priesthood, 
the Law of Purification, and the Law of 
the Religious Festivals,—in all these insti- 
tutions and types and shadows Pointing to 
the Coming Redeemer through Whom alone 
they could hope for salvation. 

Fourthly, comes Numbers—the Book of 
the Two Numberings, or of National Or- 
ganization and Sifting—which records the 
story of the Two Military Organizations of 
the Tribes, in Successive Generations, with 
an Interval of Forty Years, about Jeho- 
vah’s Throne in the Tabernacle, to Prepare 
for Advance to the Conquest of the Prom- 
ised Land, to Establish the Divine Religion 
and its Institutions there. The First Or- 
ganization and Direct Advance was of the 
Tribes that Came Out of Egypt, after the 
Revelations of Sinai, and was Followed by 
their Rebellion and Rejection, and Forty 
Years of Judgment and Destruction in the 
Wilderness, which Caleb and Joshua alone 
overlived; The Second Organization and 
Indirect Advance was of the New Genera- 
tion, that Was Not at Sinai but Grew up 
in the Wilderness, took place in the Coun- 
try East of the Jordan, which they Con- 
quered and where Jehovah Prepared them, 
by the Farewell Message of Moses, in the 
Book of Deuteronomy, with the Religious 
Instruction and Moral and Spiritual Gird- 
ing that Fitted them to Take up and Com- 
plete the Mission of Establishing the Di- 
vine Religion in Canaan in which their 
fathers had failed and perished. 

Fifthly, comes Deuteronomy—the Book 
of the Second Giving of the Law—which 
records Jehovah’s Girding of this New 
Generation for their Final Task, as they 
stood Facing the Promised Land from the 
East side of Jordan, the Three Matchless 
Orations of Moses, and his Farewell and 
Miraculous Removal, Enforcing Obedience 
and Loyalty to Jehovah, and Emphasizing 
All the Revelations that had Gone Before. 
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It will be observed that this Natural View 
of the Origin and Purpose of Deuteronomy, 
based on undoubted Historical Facts, sweeps 
to perdition all the Critical Theories of its 
late Origin and Forgery by Hilkiah in the 
time of Josiah, by furnishing a Complete 


and Rational Explanation of its Mosaic 
Authorship. 

One Purpose is thus seen Running 
through the Pentateuch and Preparing for 
the Subsequent Books of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Bible. 


Li: 


Genesis may be regarded as the Inspired 
Text-Book which Moses Prepared for the 
Hebrew Tribes whom it was his Mission 
to Deliver from Egyptian Bondage, to give 
them the Knowledge of their Origin and 
past History and that of the World, and of 
the Lord God and their Relations to Him. 

The first inquiry here is, What ts the 
Purpose and Plan of the Book? 


1. This Rude People Needed, to begin 
with, a Simple and Obvious Plan that 
Could be Easily Grasped and Remembered 
by Plain People. 

There lies upon the very surface of the 
Book, such a Plan, embodied in the simple 
literary structure, and which may serve at 
a later period to lead up to the higher Ra- 
tional Plan that underlies the Whole and 
Connects it with the rest of Divine Revela- 
tion. 

Genesis is obviously made up of an In- 
troduction and Ten Sections, or documen- 
tary genealogies incorporated into the 
Book. The Introduction begins with God, 
the Almighty Creator and Moral Gover- 
nor, and it sets forth His Work of Creat- 
ing the Universe, Earth and Man. Each 
of the Ten Sections begins with a Formal 
Title: “These are the generations”, or its 
equivalent; and purports to be the History 
of Man and of God’s dealings with him, or 
of some Individual Branch or Family in 
the Line from Adam to the Sons of Jacob. 

This, then, is the easily remembered out- 
line furnished by the writer of Genesis 
himself: 


Introduction—An Account of the Crea- 
tion of the Universe, of the Earth, and of 
Man: “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth’.—Gen. i.—ii. 3. 

Section 1.—The History of the Earth in 
its Relations to Adam: “These are the 
generations of the heavens and of the earth 
aes And the Lord God formed man”, 
etc.—Gen. ii. 4—iii. 26. 

Section 2—The History of the Descend- 
ants of Adam: “This is the book of the 
generations of Adam’.—Gen. v.—vi. 8. 


Outline View and Plan of the Book of Genesis 


Section 3.—The History of the Family 
of Noah, and the Deluge: ‘These are the 
generations of Noah”’.—Gen. vi. 9—ix. 28. 

Section 4—The History of the Descend- 
ants of Noah and the Dispersion of the 
Race from Babel: “Now these are the gen- 
erations of the sons of Noah”.—Gen. x.— 
x1, 0) 

Section 5.—The History of the Descend- 
ants of Shem: “These are the generations 
of Shem”.—Gen. xi. 10-26. 

Section 6.—The History of the Descend- 
ants of Terah and of Abraham: “These are 
the generations of Terah’.—Gen. xi. 27— 
XXV. IT. 

Section 7—The History of the Descend- 
ants of Ishmael: “Now these are the gen- 
erations of Ishmael’.—Gen. xxy. 12-18. 

Section 8—The History of Isaac and 
his Descendants: “Now these are the gen- 
erations of Isaac”.—Gen. xxv. I9—xXXxXvV. 20. 

Section 9.—The History of the Descend- 
ants of Esau, the Edomites: “Now these 
are the generations of Esau, who is Edom”. 
—Gen. xXXVi.—XXXVIl. I. 

Section 10.—The History of Jacob and 
his Descendants: “These are the genera- 
tions of Jacob”’—Gen. xxxvii. 2—l. 26. 

This Simple Plan could be readily fol- 
lowed and appreciated by a rude people, or 
by a child even. And Genesis needs to be 
studied from this point of view, if the 
place and importance of the Genealogies in 
their relation to the narrative, the history 
and the movement of redemption, are to be 
understood. 

Nevertheless, if one stops at this, he does 
not so much as touch upon the Essential 
Theme of Genesis, and it may therefore be 
committed to memory without giving any 
knowledge whatever of the Heart of the 
Book itself, or of its Place in the Penta- 
teuch, or in God’s Purpose of Redemption. 

The meager and mechanical knowledge 
resulting from the mastery of such an out- 
line emphasizes the Necessity for looking 
more carefully into the record, in order to 
get a Rational and Luminous Plan, that 
shall be Natural and at the same time con- 
nect the whole with the Progressive Move- 
ment of Redemption. 
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2. In addition to this Simple and Obvi- 
ous Plan for Common Use, there is thus 
Necessity for a Broad and Rational View of 
the Scope of the Book in its Relations to 
God’s Purpose of Redemption, for Men of 
Wider Vision and for the Subsequent Ages. 

The seeker for such a Plan must ask, 
What is the Primary Aim of this First 
Book of Moses? 

As already seen, its Aim is to set forth 
the Origin of the Divine Religion of Re- 
demption as the Law, and of the People 
Chosen of God to be its Depository and 
Guardians,—thereby Laying the Foundation 
for the Revealed Bible Religion and for all 
the subsequent Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

It is constantly to be borne in mind, that 
the Primary Aim of the Bible as God’s 
Revelation is to bring fallen and_ sinful 
Man back from his Rebellion to Obedi- 
ence to God, or to restore the Kingdom of 
God in man and in the world. With this 
end in view, its successive dispensations, 
revelations and arrangements were de- 
signed to influence man to return to Obe- 
~dience and Life in God. 

With this Aim in mind, Genesis Falls 
into Certain Luminous Divisions and Sub- 
divisions, which may here be given in brief 
and comprehensive form, as the Book has 
been treated in much detail in The Bible 
Student and Teacher, as will be found in 
the following pages. This Brief Outline of 
Genesis, as somewhat modified, may be 
stated as follows: 

Introduction.—The Creation and Fall of 
Man, as Leading up to the Protevangel 
(Gen, iii. 15) and the Banishment from 
Eden.—Genesis 1.-iii. 

Part J.—The Primitive Forms of the 
Covenant, in which Emphasis was Placed 
on the Requirement of the Law, “Do this 
and Live!”—reaching from Adam to the 
Call of Abram.—Genesis iv.-xi. 

The Adamic Covenant, or Law in its 
Primitive Form, as the Covenant of Works 
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and for the Entire Human Race, Failed of 
its Purpose. 

The Attempt to Cure Man’s Evil Condi- 
tion by the Law in its Adamic and Primi- 
tive Forms, resulted in a Succession of 
Failures. It was Tested in all conceivable 
forms, and found wanting, or rather Man 
was found Wanting. 

t. In Cain and Abel: the Evil and the 
Good Living together; the Evil Destroying 
the Good (Gen. iv. 1-18). 

2. In the Sethites and the Cainites: the 
Good and the Evil Separated; they came 
together, the Evil Prevailed, and the Flood 
Followed (Gen. iv. 19—viii. 12). 

3. In the Family of Noah: the Good 
Starting Alone in a New Development; 
Evil Grew, Prevailed and Challenged 
Heaven, and Babel Followed with the Scat- 
tering of the Race (Gen. viii. 13—xi.). 

The Inadequacy of the Adamic Covenant 
to lead the masses of mankind back to 
Obedience to God, made Clear the Need of 
a Better Way, proposed in the Abrahamic 
Covenant. 

Part IJ—The Abrahamic Covenant, ot 
the Law in its Patriarchal Form, in a 
Chosen Family, Substituting the Righteous- 
ness of Faith for Salvation through the 
Works of the Law, Foreshadowing the 
Gospel Method of Justification by Faith— 
Genesis xii.-xxXxvi. 

There were Three Stages in the Law in 
its Patriarchal Form: 

1. The Patriarchate of Abraham (Gen. 
xii—xxv. 18). 

2. The Patriarchate of Isaac (Gen. xxv. 
IQ—XXXV.). 

3. The Patriarchate of Jacob, in which 
Joseph is the Leading Figure, and the 
Transfer of the Chosen Family to Egypt 
becomes the Theme that Closes the Book 
(Gen. xxxvi.-l.). 

This may be treated as— 

Part III—The Transfer of the Chosen 
Family to Egypt, where they are to be- 
come a Nation.—Genesis xxxvii.-l. 


Iil. 


Some Suggestions on Graded Lessons on the Book ot 


Genesis* 


* This is mainly a repetition for convenience of 
what appeared in the Sept.-Oct. issue, pp. 192-193. 
It is repeated as introductory to the plan in view 
for the treatment of the Graded Lessons. 


In the July-August issue was given (pp. 
116-119) an Outline View of “The Genu- 
inely Graded System as the Next Step 


a) UT 
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Towards the Best Bible Study’. After 
sketching the history of the origin and 
course of the false graded systems that 
have been made instrumental in perverting 
and poisoning the instruction in the Bible 
and Sunday Schools; the “Features of a 
Genuine Graded System Proposed” was 
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outlined, including the “Things to be Avoid- 
ed, Retained, or Introduced”. 

To aid in the further explanation of the 
Method of Graded Lessons, to be applied 
to the Book of Genesis, there is repeated 
here with modifications what was there said 
under the titl— 


(1) Suggestion of Regular Grades and Independent Courses 


It is the Present Purpose, Not to Unfold, 
but merely to Suggest in Outline, Four 
Regular Grades for the General Course 
proposed. 

a. Primary Grade, Dealing with the Con- 
crete Fact, or Story, and Appealing to the 
Child-Mind through the Senses and Ex- 
perience. 

The Child-Mind is best reached through 
eye-gate and ear-gate, by Bible Facts, con- 
nected with the use of Illustrations, includ- 
ing pictures, acts and all concrete things. 

The Bible, as the Universal Book, is full 
of material for this use. 

b. Intermediate Grade, Dealing with the 
Period of Unfolding Youth, when, to the 
Inquiring Mind, the Interest Centers in 
Seizing upon the Connections and Rela- 
tions of Facts and Ideas. 

This Grade deals with the Correlations 
of Things and Thoughts, and especially 
with the Correlations of Bible Facts and 
Ideas with ali the student’s Related Knowl- 
edge on other subjects, but most of all with 
the interesting spheres of Geography, His- 
tory and Archeology. 

c. Junior Grade, Appealing to Maturing 
Minds, in the Period when Youth is 
rounding into Manhood and Womanhood, 
at which time most of the Decisions are 
made for Christ, for the Kingdom and 


(2) First Graded Course, 


The Purpose is to Devote the Opening 
Course, as an Illustration and Model, to 
the Book of Genesis, which Underlies as 
the Foundation, not only the Old Testament 
Revelation, but also the entire Biblical 
Revelation of the Religion of Redemption, 
—thereby furnishing the Key to the Bible 
as the Word of God. 

a. The Central Feature will be the Eng- 
lish Text of Genesis, printed in Analytic 
and Synthetic Form, as has been done in 
the Magazine and in Pamphlets, in “Con- 


Life, 
Death. ; 

The Teaching in this Grade is to help 
these Maturer Classes to Settle Right 
What they are to Think, Believe, Be and 
Do, to Conform to the Bible Standard of 
Faith and Life. 

d. Senior, or Advanced Critical Grade, 
for Mature and Trained Minds, Men and 
Women, Dealing with the Supreme Prob- 
lems of Criticism and Interpretation, in 
Grasping the Bible as a Whole, and Fitting 
them to be Leaders and Guides in the 
Christian Conquest of the World Through 
the Gospel. 

This Grade should embrace the entire 
Adult Membership of the Church, and fur- 
nish the Training-Place for fitting them to 
Combine in solid Column in carrying out 
the One Only Mission of the Christian 
Church, Witnessing for Christ their Lord 
and Leader to the Lost World of Sinners. 


or for the World, Mammon and 


There are also other Special Courses to 
be provided to meet the various cases and 
needs of the Individual Churches. So be- 
yond these Regular Grades the way is left 
open for such other Independent Classes or 
Groups of Students as may be deemed de- 
sirable. These would embrace special 
Studies in Doctrine, History, etc. 


in the Book of Genesis 


structive Studies” in Matthew and John. 

The reasons for this use of the English 
Text will be found in the July-August is- 
ste, pp. 99-100. 

This Text, printed in full with the run- 
ning titles—as brought out by the Construc- 
tive Study of the Book, carried on in The 
Bible Student and Teacher for 1904-1907— 
will illumine the Book, and make clear its 
theme, aim, heart and Divine Plan. 

b. It is proposed to follow the Course 
laid down in articles just referred to, on 
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“The Book of Genesis Unfolded”. 
These articles include the following: 


“Introductory to the Bible League Course 
on the Pentateuch”, Vol. 1, 1904, p. 603. 

“Introductory to Genesis, the Book of the 
Origin of the Divine Religion of Redemp- 
tion as the Law, and of the Chosen People 
to whom it was to be Committed”, Vol .2, 
January, 1905, p. 72. 

“The Beginning of the Religion of Re- 
demption in Connection with the Creation 
and Fall of Man” (Genesis i.-iii.), Vol. 2, 
January, 1905, Pp. 73. ; 

“The History of Redemption Under the 
Primitive Covenants, or the Law in the 
Families of Noah, Embracing the Human 
Race” (Genesis iv. I—xi. 9), Vol. 2, March, 
1905, p. 232. 

“First Cycle in the History of the Abra- 
hamic Covenant: Outline of the Patriarchal 
Career of Abraham, in its Three Stages” 


(Genesis xi. 1o—xxv. 18), Vol. 5, October, 
1905, p. 278. 

“Second Cycle in the History of the 
Abrahamic Covenant: Outline of the Patri- 
archal Career of Isaac, Extending from the 
Death of Abraham to the Death of Isaac 
(about 105 years), in Three Stages, most 
of which period was devoted to the Disci- 
pline of Jacob” (Genesis xxv. I9—xxxvi. 
43), Vol. 6, January, 1907, p. 69. 

“Third Cycle in the History of the Abra- 
hamic Covenant: Outline of the Patriarchal 
Career of Jacob, During which the Chosen 
Family was Providentially Stripped of its 
Idolatrous Elements and Removed from its 
Heathen Environment, to Egypt, where un- 
der Jehovah’s Protection and Training they 
became the Chosen Nation, Prepared to 
Take Charge of the Divine Religion in its 
Advanced Mosaic Form” (Genesis xxxvii.- 
1.), Vol. 6, March, 1907, p. 217. 


(3) Some Things Demanded in Such Lessons 


In July-August, p. 118, an outline was 
given of “Things to be Avoided, Retained 
or Introduced”. Three things may here be 
emphasized : 

a. The work, to be of value, must be done 
by accredited experts in Genesis Study. We 
have the promise of the help of the best 
Genesis scholars living. 

b. As this is not to be a mechanical and 
free-hand study of, and commentary on, 
Genesis, according to traditional notions or 
opinions; but an attempt at a thorough- 
going, constructive interpretation of the 
Book according to the Natural Plan em- 
bodied in it by its Authors, human and 
Divine, and of its exact language and 


teachings, the course to be followed will 
be “blazed” by a statement by the Manag- 
ing Editor, along the lines set forth in the 
articles in the numbers of the Magazine 
just referred to. 

c. It is expected that Harmony in the 
Treatment will be maintained by sending 
the printed galleys of the Text and Topics 
to each of the Collaborators a month or 
more in advance, This will give unity to 
the workers, and bring out the marvellous 
Unity of the Book itself. 

Specific instructions touching methods of 
presentation, and the names of the collabor- 
ators, are reserved for future statement. 


An Estimate of Dr. Harold M. Wiener’s Works* 


Proressor JAMES Orr, D.D., tn THE BritisH WEEKLY 


The interest of these works lies in the 
fact that they come “from the pen of a Jew 
contending for the validity of his ancient 
Scriptures, yet on lines most of which a 
Christian can heartily appropriate; further, 
that the writer is a layman of highly trained 
mind in his own legal profession, to whom 
questions of law and evidence present a 
more familiar aspect than they do to the 
theologian; further still, that he is a man of 


*Pentateuchal Studies. By Harold M. Wiener, 
M.A., LL.B., Lincoln’s Inn Barrister-at-Law. Pub- 
lished by the Bibliotheca Sacra Company, Oberlin, 
Ohio. Also Author of “The Origin of the Penta- 
teuch”, ‘Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism”, ete. 


large scholarly equipment, a skilled Hebra- 
ist, well versed in the critical literature of 
the day, English, Continental, and Ameri- 
can, familiar as few are with Septuagint, 
Samaritan, and other version lore, and 
capable of wielding a vigorous, argumenta- 
tive pen. There is nothing hackneyed in 
Mr. Weiner’s style of argument. If con- 
servative, he is conservative on his own 
lines; is bold, daring, ingenious, fertile in 
suggestion; a writer who, whether one al- 
ways agrees with him or not, invariably 
gives his readers something worth thinking 
about.” 


rr 
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League Wotes and Points 


I. Statement of the Aims of the Bible League: Religious and Not Commercial 


The “Bible League of North America”, 
organized in 1903 as “The American Bible 
League’, was incorporated under the Law 
of the State of New York for the purely 
benevolent and religious object of Defend- 
ing the Faith in the Bible as the Word of 
God and Promoting better Bible Study, 
mainly through “The Bible Student and 
Teacher”. To make this object clear we 
append the following Official Statement of 
the Business Manager: 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Act of 


Congress of August 12, 1912: 
The Bible Student and Teacher. 


Editor, Daniel S. Gregory, Martinsville, 
New Jersey. 

Managing Editor, Daniel S. Gregory, Mar- 
tinsville, New Jersey. 

Business Manager, R. R. Beam, 86 Bible 
House, New York City. 

The publisher and owner is Bible League 
of North America, a Corporation incorpor- 
ated under the Membership Corporation 
Law of the State of New York. 

No stock issued, and there are no bond- 
holders, mortgages or other securities. 

Statement to the above effect subscribed 
and sworn to March 31, 1913, before H. J. 
Faulhaber, Notary Public, by R. R. Beam, 
Business Manager. 


II. Causes of the Recent Embarrassments of the Bible League 


The Experiences of the Bible League of 
North America, in the later years of its 
history, involving its comparative failure to 
accomplish the objects for which it was or- 
ganized, seems to call for an explanation 
for those of its friends who have not been 
familiar with the existing and dominant 
conditions. These, we think, are to be 
found,—(1) In a radical defect in the or- 
ganic constitution of the League; (2) In the 
peculiar providential visitations that have 
befallen it. 

This suggests the double handicap that 
has stood in the way of the League’s suc- 
cess. 

(1) The Defect in its Constitution 

Several years ago [as set forth in The 
Bible Student and Teacher for May-June, 
1912, p. 65] it became apparent to all con- 
cerned, that the necessarily unorganized ma- 
chinery of Absentee Directors, by which 
the League had been attempting to carry on 
its Work, was entirely inadequate. This was 
brought out in the Annual Report of the 
Secretary in 1908; which was approved by 
the Board, and of which an Abstract was 
printed for the use of the Members, copies 
of which are still available. It was then 


voted unanimously by the Board that if the 
dreadful Scholastic Apostasy was to be met 
and countervailed, Three Things were Nec- 
essary: 

1. To Make the Bible League an Effi- 
cient Instrument for its Work; 

2. To Formulate and Adopt a Complete 
and Well-digested Plan for that Work; 

3. The Practical Carrying out of that 
Plan. 

It was unanimously voted then and there 
that it is the Settled Conviction of our 
Committee, and of this Board, that Effi- 
ciency requires: 

(1) The Organization of a Compact Ex- 
ecutive Committee, limited in number and 
centrally located, to represent the League 
with Authority, as its Central Working 
Force. 

(2) That this Committee should have 
delegated to it by the League the Responsi- 
bility for the Accomplishment of the Work. 

(3) That it should consist of Men who 
will make it their Personal Business to Se- 
cure the Cooperation of all available Con- 
servative Agencies, and to Organize and 
Direct them in the necessary Lines of Ef- 
fort. 

(4) That it should be especially accorded 
the intelligent Interest and earnest Coopera- 
tion of all the Members of the Board and 
of the League. 
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It is the Conviction of those who have 
been carrying on the work, that such a Com- 
mittee is the only starting-point for effi- 
cient effort. 

The Executive Committee was directed 
to prepare such a Revised Constitution as 
would enable the Board to carry out this 
plan for making the League the effective 
agency needed for the accomplishment of 
its work. 

The Revised Constitution was in due 
time prepared, approved and ready to be 
carried into effect. 

(2) Providential Hindrances to Success 


Circumstances, clearly providential and 
beyond the control of the League, which 
have held up its work, have been set forth 
in The Bible Student and in Circular Let- 
ters sent out to the miembers, and so need 
not be detailed here. They include, (1) the 
financial crippling or death of nearly all its 
best helpers, (2) the failure of its financial 
machinery to make good, and (3) (more 
than two years ago) the sudden break-down 
and long disablement of the General Secre- 
tary. 

Tt scarcely needs to be said that these 
things have held in abeyance the proposed 
reorganization for efficiency, which the 


Board voted as a necessity as long ago as 
1908. The “efficient” men depended upon 
for members of the Committee have been 
swept away. The League was left to drift 
without any financial support, the increas- 
ing burden falling on the disabled General 
Secretary. 

The inevitable result was the substantial 
stoppage of the work, and the practical 
closing out of the Office, until the Secretary 
was able partially to resume his work in the 
Office and on the Magazine about the open- 
ing of the year 1912. 

He then found himself confronted with a 
burdensome debt, for a large portion of 
which he had become personally responsible 
to the printers and the banks with which 
his signature had become the only available 
one. Notwithstanding his disabled condi- 
tion he undertook, with the aid of his life- 
long companion and best helper, without 
whom it would have been impossible, and 
without salary, the unwelcome task of mak- 
ing a Personal Appeal, which had been au- 
thorized by the Executive Committee, to 
the friends of the League to come to the 
rescue, Some words need to be said of this 
Campaign, of more than a year and a half 
of unremitting planning and effort. 


III. The Campaign of Personal Appeal for a Special Fund 


(1) Sending Appeal for Special Fund 

In the September-February issue (p. 378) 
it was announced that it was the purpose to 
send out such an appeal for the needed 
financial aid. It was there announced that 
it was the purpose to issue a call upon the 
long faithful Christian friends to aid us to 
raise immediately the sum of $6,000 where- 
with to meet the present imperative obliga- 
tions, 

This Personal Appeal was duly sent out, 
and a summary of what it contained will be 
found in “League Notes and Points” (p. 
440) of the March-April issue. 

Still later a printed folder was mailed to 
a wider constituency, embodying and en- 
larging upon the summary statement in 
March-April, inviting contributions to a 
Special Fund, showing the encouraging re- 
sults of the earlier efforts up to that date, 
and setting forth the world-wide work, 
educational and defensive, that has given 


the League a claim upon all Bible Chris- 
tians at home and abroad. 


For the encouragement of the friends of 
this all-important cause, for the support of 
which the League is the only organized and 
accredited international agency, it was said 
(in May-June) that the amount of the con- 
tributions, in hand and in assured promises, 
had already passed beyond $5,000, and that 
the way was open for the final “round-up”. 
In that concluding effort—in view of the 
expressiotis of active interest on the part 
of generous givers in the completion of the 
program of the League, and in view of the 
fact that while the collections have been 
going on $2,000 additional has been ex- 
pended upon the Office and the Magazine— 
it is confidently hoped and expected to pass 
beyond $8,000—thereby removing the 
handicaps of the League and opening. the 

way for its assured future. 

One faithful friend and constant — 
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butor has pledged the family estate to fur- 
nish the last $500 of the $6,000, thereby giv- 
ing a powerful impulse to the movement. 


(2) Reasonable Basis for Appeal 


The Appeal, thus sent out to All Christian 
Men and Women who believe in the Bible 
as the Revealed and Inspired Word of God, 
was not based on mere sentiment, or on the 
necessity for paying up a burdensome debt, 
but on the ground of what the League had 
accomplished through its leadership in Bibli- 
cal Instruction. This reasonable basis was 
set forth by way of suggestion in the 
March-April issue of The Bible Student and 
Teacher (p. 440). It is there said: 


The Bible League has admittedly done 
such work as has been done by no other 
agency. ‘Through its Magazine, its con- 
servative Literature, and its promotion of 
rational methods of Biblical Instruction by 
Conventions and by sustaining sound Bibli- 
cal Departments in Schools, its nine years 
have been systematically devoted to main- 
taining the place of the Bible as the Only 
Basis of the Historic Faith of Christendom. 

Some facts regarding its world-wide owrk 
in the promotion of sound Biblical Educa- 
tion should be noted: 

“Bible League Primer No. 1; Outline 
View of the Bible as God’s Revelation of 
Redemption”, was reprinted from Volume 
I. of the Magazine, in a vest-pocket book- 
let of 150 pages. It is the only work that 
recognizes the Structural Element in the 
Bible as the Supreme Literature, each Book 
being Constructed with Theme, Aim, Or- 
ganizing Idea and Rational Plan; and 
which undertakes to “Unfold the Natural 
Plan and Unity of the Bible and its Books”. 

In 1904 or 1905 a Missionary in India 
translated it into the Urdu or Hindustani 
for use in the Bible Schools and Classes of 
the 80,000,000 of the native Aryan races in 
India, as especially suited to the Hindu 
mind; and endowed the publication, that it 
might always be kept within their reach. A 
year or two ago it was translated into the 
Marathi at Bombay for like use among the 
18,000,000 Marathis. 

Reprints, with Text, Analyses and Expo- 
sition, for use in Bible Classes and Schools: 

“Constructive Studies in John, the Gospel 
for the Christian”, in 26 Studies. 

“Constructive Studies in Matthew, the 
Gospel for the Jew”, Part First, 26 Studies. 

“Why Four Gospels? or the Gospel for 
All the world”, has gone round the world, 
furnishing the Only Adequate Key to the 
Interpretation of the Four. 

Moreover, besides this extended work, 
during the past few years, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the League began 
what is admittedly a monumental work by 
Endowing and Safeguarding Departments 
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for sound Biblical Instruction in about . 
Twenty Schools and Colleges. 

These glimpses of the Work of the Bible 
League, as the great representative and the 
only incorporated International Organiza- 
tion for the Promotion of world-wide Bib- 
lical Education, make plain the fact that it 
has probably had a wider general influence 
m shaping helpful Study of the Bible than 
all other agencies combined. 

Does it Deserve the Help of Christian 
Men and Women? 

There should have been added to this, the 
admitted fact that the Bible League, 
ihrough its Magazine and Conferences, has 
introduced to the Christian World substan- 
tially all the foremost conservative advo- 
cates of the Fundamentals of the Evangeli- 
cal Faith, and given them a forum from 
which their voices and arguments could not 
fail to be heard and heeded. 


(3) Outcome of the Appeal 
The outcome of the Appeal for a Special 
Fund has been a mingling of success and 
failure. Up to a-certain point there was a 
bright promise of complete success, in spite 
of the handicaps of religious dearth and 
financial depression. We had this to say in 

September-October (pp. 190, 191): 


“It can not but be regarded as a mark of 
the Divine approval of the work of the 
League, that in spite of these untoward 
circumstances, while other religious move- 
ments have been crippled or held up in 
consequence of the failure of Christian 
stewards of the Lord’s treasures to respond 
to their appeals for aid either to sustain or 
to extend their important enterprises, the 
friends and supporters of the League have 
responded to its call for a Special Fund by 
contributing (in gifts and promises) to- 
wards $8,500 for the work of the current 
year; and this too when the contributions 
have been asked for to help in that most 
unwelcome (and even repellant) task of 
meeting a financial deficit! There seems 
to be conclusive evidence in this that sound 
and conservative Christian leaders are not 
willing that the League and its work should 
be abandoned after it has accomplished so 
much and is fitted to accomplish so much 
more”. 


And it should be added that these con- 
tributions have enabled the League to dis- 
charge the larger part of its imperative 
financial obligations to the Printer and the 
Bank. 

It was just when such complete success 
seemed assured, and the hour was just at 
hand, with the opening of September, for 
the financial reconstruction and rehabilita- 
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tion of the League, that the heaviest blow 
that has befallen the League in its entire 
history fell upon it, when on August I the 
news came of the mental aberration, con- 
finement in a sanitorium, and financial elim- 
ination of Mr. John C. Martin, upon whose 
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promise of help at the round-up the General 
Secretary had so confidently counted, fol- 
lowed in one short month by his death, Sep- 
tember 3. There was nothing but to “roll 
the way upon Jehovah”, with His sure 
promise (Psalm xxxvii. 5)! 


IV. Possible Outlook for the League and Its Magazine 


While waiting for Divine interposition 
and direction it may be admissible to make 
some suggestions regarding the possibilities 
of the future. 

(1) Prompt Action of Members 

An early meeting of those connected with 
the League and presumably interested in it— 
Board, Executive Committee, Non-Official 
Members—should be provided for within 
ten days at the latest. The adjourned An- 
nual Meeting of the Board, now awaiting 
official call, should be convened at once to 
consider and act upon the present situation 
and duty, and to plan prayerfully and wisely 
for the emergency. 

A special effort should be made by the 
Board to conform to the requirements of 
the Revised Constitution by organizing and 
empowering an Executive Committee for 
Efficiency as provided in that Constitution. 
Christ, the Head of this movement, can 
provide the men needed for it, and will do 
so if asked in faith. 

(2) Arrangement to Combine Forces 

While the work has been in abeyance, var- 
ious arrangements have been proposed for 
combining the forces and agencies of the 
League with those of some other organiza- 
tion that like the League needs to be rein- 
forced and given a wider scope. Most of 
these have not proved feasible, or if practi- 


cable have not promised to be satisfactory, 
and have been abandoned. 

A proposed arrangement, which would 
preserve the League and its Magazine in 
their integrity and with their accredited 
aims, and which would greatly widen their 
constituency and influence, has been in con- 
templation for some time, being held up 
temporarily by a special providence. It is 
hoped that the outcome of the negotiations 
being carried on will be a permanent and 
satisfactory alliance. It is expected that this 
will provide for the imperative obligations 
to the Printer and the Bank, and with the 
aid of some self-denial and sacrifice place 
the organization on a sound business basis. 
(3) Prayers and Counsels of Supporters 

This will be needed as it has never been 
before. It is confidently expected that those 
who have so nobly stood by this great cause 
in the past, will stand by it now more 
firmly in the future. It will be considered 
a special favor, if those friends who have 
contributed so generously to sustain this 
work in the past, and particularly those who 
helped to make up the Special Fund of last 
year, will voluntarily write to the General 
Secretary, Dr. Gregory, 86 Bible House, 
New York, giving him their counsel and 
encouragement in this time of need. 


V. Appeal for the Special Prayers of All Lovers of the Bible 


In this perplexity may we not conclude 
by asking for the fervent intercessory 
prayers of all lovers of God, and of all 
believers in the Bible as the revealed and 
inspired Word of God, for Divine inter- 
position in behalf of the League, and the 
Divine direction and help in its work? 
Assuredly the arm of the Covenant God 
has not lost its power, nor have His re- 
sources been exhausted. The command at 
just such times is, “Roll thy way upon 
Jehovah, trust also in him, and he will 
bring it to pass.” Jehovah’s wisdom and 
power are inexhaustible, and his promise 
of grace and guidance and help is absolute. 

Let the appeal be to the God who has 
revealed his will and plan for the salva- 
tion of the world through his Word, to 
send the help and helpers needed to save 
the League, and enable it to countervail 


the present and portended evils that 
threaten Church and State and World, 
through the false teaching that is making 
use of Schools and popular literature to 
poison the fountains of religious, national 
and world life. 

By an Endowment of $100,000—the mer- 
est trifle in comparison with the vast sums 
that are being almost daily lavished by 
Christian people, as well as worldly, on 
multitudes of secular, social and humani- 
tarian objects—would save the League 
from its present embarrassments, and per- 
petuate its all-important work of conserva- 
tion and salvation for all time. Who will 
take this object to God with the prevailing 
prayer of faith? What one of God’s stew- 
ards will make it a matter of special 
prayer in the light of personal obligation 
and duty? 
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